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CALIFORNIA. 


Ar a time when the golden treasures of | seems destined to make our country the 


California are attracting nearly all regards 
and absorbing nearly all interest, it is im- 
portant not to neglect other aspects of the 
case which are even more remarkable and 
wonderful. We propose, therefore, to 


touch (and our space will allow us to do | 


scarcely more than barely touch) upon 


some of those considerations which go to 
show the immense results that seem des- 
tined to follow from our new territorial 
acquisitions on the Pacific. 

It is no ordinary position, that in which 


these acquisions have placed us. It is a 
position of the deepest world-wide histori- 
cal significance. It is so with reference to 
the peculiar relations which those new 
territories stand in to our nation and to the 
rest of the world. 
to all that constitutes the world’s histori- 
cal present, which, springing out of all the 
past, contains in itself the mighty, une- 
volved, undisclosed future. Its signifi- 
cance is not so much in what we actually 
see to-day, as in what we know must come 
to pass, as the stream of the world’s his- 
tory goes broadening and deepening on in 
the ages to come. Its significance is in 
fact that it contains the elements, the prin- 
ciples, the forces of A NEW CENTRALIZA- 
TION OF THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. It is 
the beginning of a great American epoch 
in the history of the world. Just as cer- 
tainly as there was a period when Asia 
was historically the centre of the world; 
and subsequently a period when Europe 
became so ;—just so certainly the acquisi- 
tion of these territories on the Pacific, 
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It is so with reference | 





world’s historical centre. Over the two 
oceans that wash our eastern and our west- 
ern shores, Europe and Asia seem des- 
tined to reach forth their arms, to meet 
and shake hands with each other across 
our continent. We do not say we can pre- 
dict with absolute certainty when and how 
far this is to be; but we say that, in the 
present condition of the world, its civiliza- 
tion, its science, its arts, its commerce, its 
means of communication—there are the 
conditions, the forces, which have but to 
work naturally forward in the direction 
they are now working, and, in all human 
likelihood, this stupendous result must in 
due time come to be accomplished—a new 
historical centralization of the nations, and 
America the mediator between both sides 
of the old world. 

Just consider how the case stands. In 
the sequel of a war, which it is not needful 
for us to characterize further than by say- 
ing that all unnecessary wars are un- 
just wars—in the sequel of this war, we 
have gained by a fair purchase an im- 
mense accession to our territories on the 
Pacific Ocean. Our government now 
stretches across the whole breadth of the 
continent from shore to shore, from the 
Atlantic connecting us with Europe on the 
one side, to the Pacific connecting us with 
Asia on the other side ; and from the great 
chain of inland waters on the north, lyin 
nearly on the furthest line of the temper- 
ate zone, to the tropical regions on the 
south—embracing an area nearly as large 
as all those states of Europe put together, 
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which for more than a thousand years 
have been the centre of the civilization of 
the world. 

And how stands it with our nation, con- 
sidered as the possessors, the occupiers of 
this vast territory? In less than three 
quarters of a century, within the memory 
of men now alive, we have grown from 
three millions of people to more than 
twenty millions; and at the same rate of 
increase, many now alive may live to see us 
grown into a hundred and fifty millions. 
That immense region of our country which 
we have hitherto been accustomed to call 
the West—a term which has gone on con- 
stantly receding and extending in its ap- 
plication from the Ohio to the Missouri, 
and to the foot of the Rocky Mountains— 
that immense region has become full of 
life and of men; innumerable steamboats 
swiftly meet and pass each other on the 
great rivers, where not long ago the soli- 
tary ark floated down the stream; and all 
along their banks, where the hunter and 
the trapper but yesterday sought their 
game, great towns and cities have sprung 
up all astir with the multitudinous hum 
of men, and resounding with the din of la- 
bor and of traflick ; receiving and exchang- 
ing the products of a thousand millions of 
acres of those vast fertile plains, through 
which those mighty rivers flow—plains 
where the sturdy labor of ten thousand 
thousand strong-armed settlers has made 
the tall prairie grass give place to waving 
fields of corn and wheat. 

But what has hitherto been our Great 
West, must cease to be so now. Our 
true West has passed over the Rocky 
Mountains, and lies along the shores of 
the Pacific from Oregon to California. 

And the question now arises, whether 
those vast territories are to be filled up 
rapidly with people, and to remain an in- 
tegral part of our nation, standing in a 
living social and political union with the 
States this side the Rocky Mountains ? 
Of this, we think there can be no doubt. 
As to the rapid settlement of the country, 
this seems likely to be secured by the 
golden attractions that are drawing thou- 
sands and thousands thither from the At- 
lantic shores, from all parts of our country 
and from other quarters of the world. 

But this alone, the mere filling up of 
the country by settlers, going, even the 





great majority of them, from among our- 
selves, and carrying the spirit and the love 
of our institutions, and the desire to re- 
main in political union with us ; this will 
not of itself be enough to make those 
territories a permanent integral portion of 
the United States, and- to secure those 
stupendous, world-embracing _ historical 
consequences of which we have spoken, 
For if communication is to be maintained 
between the Atlantic and Pacific shores 
only by long voyages around Cape Horn, 
or even by the shorter route through a 
foreign state, across the Isthmus by Cha- 
gres to Panama, it seems scarcely possible 
that a permanent political union can be 
preserved. The action of our central 
government can scarcely in this way 
stretch itself to embrace and keep the 
whole in a true political connection. The 
great Rocky Mountains, and the deserts 
said to lie between the two sides of the 
nation, will form a barrier to prevent the 
sense of oneness, the preservation of na- 
tional feeling, and of true social and _poli- 
tical union. But let the stupendous 1e- 
sults of modern science be applied, let the 
great projected lines of railroad communi- 
cation connect the two sides of the conti- 
nent; let the telegraphic wires electrically 
unite them; and how different the case. 
Yet there is nothing impracticable in this ; 
nothing visionary ; nothing near so wonder- 
ful in the prospect of its speedy accom- 
plishment as in what has already been 
actually accomplished in the recent past. 
And there are causes, commercial and po- 
litical, which are as sure to work out its 
speedy accomplishment, as the sun is sure 
to rise and set. And how easily then, 
under God, is the problem solved of bind- 
ing and keeping together, in a living social 
and civil union, the eastern and the west- 
ern shores of the continent. The Rocky 
Mountains, as to all practical effect, will 
sink down. The barriers of time and 
space will be annihilated. The tide of 
emigration, setting in from all parts of the 
country, can roll through the mountain 
passes ; and men can transport themselves 
from our eastern shores to settle on the 
Pacific in one quarter of the time, and with 
one-tenth of the hardships that were in- 
volved in emigrating from New York to 
Ohio fifty years ago, or to the more west- 
ern States even twenty years ago. Re- 
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presentatives from Oregon and California 
can reach their seats in the Capitol more 
quickly and more easily than representa- 
tives came from New Hampshire once. 
Add to this the communication of thought, 
passing literally with the speed of light- 
ning to and fro across the continent, and 
from the central seat of government to the 
remotest points in the circuit of the nation ; 
and how different is the problem of bind- 
ing together in a central union immense 
and remote states, from what it was in the 
time of the Roman Empire. It took more 
days, and we do not know but we may 
say more weeks, for the central govern- 
ment of Rome to communicate with its 
remote provinces, even along the great 
military roads (those prodigious monu- 
ments of Roman grandeur) than it will 
take minutes to carry the action of our 
central government to the shores of the 
Pacific, and to any other remotest point 
in the nation. Add again to this the 
sameness of language, institutions and 
laws, which will prevail throughout the 
States; the effect of the reserved sove- 
reign rights of the several States in secur- 
ing all local interests and satisfying all 
local sense of importance; while, at the 
same time, membership in the Union se- 
cures innumerable advantages not other- 
wise attained, and gratifies the larger 
sense of national importance. Put these 
things together, and we do not see why, 
under God, we may not remain centrally 
united as a nation, though we grow to be 
fifty States and three hundred millions of 
people. The action of all historical causes, 
political, social, commercial, seems to tend 
more clearly to this than to any contrary 
result. We can see but one disturbing 
cause to cast the shadow of ill omen over 
these bright auguries, and that is in the 
institution of slavery in the Southern 
States, and in the hostile feelings it has 
engendered. But the smallness of the 
area where slavery exists, or ever can 
exist, as compared with the whole area of 
the country ; the diminished relative poli- 
tical importance of the South in the future 
great growth of population in the free 
States; the increasing conviction in the 
slave States that slavery makes them 
wor, (a conviction which the contrast 
etween the growth of the slaveholding 

of the adjacent non-slaveholding 





States forces more and more strongly 
home ;) the importance of the Union to 
the South, equal at least to that of the 
South to the Union; and finally, the pro- 
gress of moral convictions on the subject 
in the South, and the predominance of 
wise and conciliating counsels at the 
North, will we trust, under God, solve 
this problem without rupture, by the 
gradual ultimate dying out of slavery at 
the South, in the same way that it has 
died out at the North; a result which, we 
believe, would have already been substan- 
tially realized in the more northern slave- 
holding States, but for the exasperation of 
feeling produced in the South by the fa- 
natic violence displayed in some quarters 
at the North. 

But however this may be, the question 
of slavery will not retard the rapid filling 
up of the country on the Pacific Ocean. 
The great lines of railroad communication 
will be made, and the telegraphic wires 
will be set up along the track. This may 
be held for certain. And the accomplish- 
ment of this vast, yet simple and alto- 
gether outward and physical result, is of 
profounder importance, and must be so 
regarded by every one who knows how to 
estimate events in their true. historical sig- 
nificance, than all the revolutions in the 
States of Europe, which have made the 
year 1848 a year of wonders in the chroni- 
cles of the world. 

Its effect will not be limited to the bind- 
ing together, in a true national union, the 
two sides of our continent. It must work 
a change in the whole commercial relations 
of the globe. The trade of China, and of 
a large portion of Asia, must find its way 
across the western ocean to our Pacific 
shores, building up great towns and cities 
there, and thence across the continent to 
the Atlantic coast, there to meet the 
trade of Europe coming over the Atlantic 
on its western route. And thus for Europe 
the old problem of a western passage to 
the Indies will be solved in a way that 
Columbus never dreamed of, when he set 
out to find it across the trackless, unknown 
seas, New York will thus lie within 
twenty-five days of China, and ten days 
of Europe; and must become the great 
entrepot of the world. Thus we see how 
the connection between the eastern and 
western coasts of our continent (which is 
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certain, sooner or later, to be accomplish- 
ed,) must change the commerce of the 
globe. 

And this change involves other changes, 
affecting the whole course and character 
of the history of humanity, social, politi- 
cal and moral. This is a point that needs 
not be argued to any one familiar with the 
history of the world, and competent to 
appreciate the working of historical causes. 
Always the stream of the world’s history 
has been drawn into the course of the great 
lines of commercial communication ; and 
this must be more than ever the case in 
the present and coming age. America 
must become the centre of the world; 
and that not in a merely physical or com- 
mercial way, but in a deeper, true histori- 
cal sense—a sense not to gratify an over- 
weening national pride and vain-glorious- 
ness, whereof we have already more than 
enough, but a sense full of momentous 
responsibilities, involving infinite possi- 
bilities of evil as well as of good. 

Our country has entered on a new epoch 
in its history. From this year we take a 
new start in national development; one 
that must, more than ever before, draw 
the world’s history into the stream of ours. 
This enlargement of our own national 
sphere takes place, too, remarkably enough, 
just at the time when the whole old-setiled 
order of things in Europe is breaking up 
and passing forever away; and the old 
world turns its eyes to the new with a 
sense never felt before, that its destiny is 
bound up with ours. The life of Europe 
seems destined also to pour itself upon our 
shores, as never in times past, and to help 
form that yet unformed national charac- 
ter which the coming age must determine 
for us. 

Now, for what purpose has the provi- 
dence of God conducted our nation un- 
consciously through the events of the last 
three years, to the edge and prospect of 
such a stupendous, startling future ? 

We say the providence of God; and 
we say this, not as mere words of course— 
a customary phrase, without meaning, 
For as certainly as Divine Providence is 
recognized for a truth at all, it must be 
recognized that there are two elements in 
history, a Divine element as well as a hu- 
man element; that a Divine idea is ever 
realizing itself in the historical life of 





humanity, as truly as in the life of nature ; 
in the events of human history, as in the 
phenomena of the material world; an 
idea not realized, nor to be apprehended, 
in the developments of a day or a year, 
but in the flow of generations and ages. 
The disciplinary education of the human 
race—this, we believe, is the divine idea 
that underlies the whole history of the 
world. We have divine commentaries to 
this effect upon some of the most significant 
portions of the history of the ancient world. 

Herein is the great and peculiar interest 
of the most ancient historical records. 
They contain not only the authentication 
of the idea, but its authentic application 
to the course of events. They enable us 
to see what otherwise we might not be 
able to see in any such determinate way. 
They disclose to us the providence of God, 
interposing with a special moral purpose 
in events which, to all outward appear- 
ance, were the mere results of the ordinary 
laws of nature and of the working of or- 
dinary historical causes. Behind the series 
of outward events we are made to see the 
Supreme Disposer touching the springs of 
human action, permitting or thwarting the 
outward results of men’s free determina- 
tions, and swaying with absolute grasp the 
agencies of nature. And, beyond ques- 
tion, the great purpose for which these 
historical records, enlightened by these 
divine commentaries, have come down to 
us, is to teach impressively, for all nations 
and for all times, the great truth that the 
providence of God is the genius of 
human history. If we had similar com- 
mentaries on the world’s whole history, 
the same great truth which is so impres- 
sively taught in those records would doubt- 
less be seen with equal clearness on the 
face of all the history of the world. If 
the records of all nations, in all ages, were 
accompanied with like authentic interpreta- 
tions, we should then see clearly the Divine 
as well as the human element in history. 

But none the less is it necessary to a 
right conception of history that we should 
recognize the idea of Divine Providence, 
even where we lack the clear, authentic 
application of the idea to the interpreta- 
tion of events. The mind and the hand 
of the Almighty, as well as the mind and 
the hand of man, have been in all the 
fates and fortunes of the nations—in the 
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rise and fall of empires, the revolutions of 
dynasties, the wars and conquests, battles 
and sieges, negotiations and treaties, with 
which the pages of history are filled. In- 
visibly, in and behind the visible proces- 
sion of events, the Supreme Disposer has 
presided over the course of events which 
have made the last year memorable in the 
annals of the old world and of the new. 
And we say it is He that has brought the 
course of history to one of those great 
epochs, when we cannot help looking both 
ways—backward on the past, and forward 
to the future. And though we may be 
quite unable to pronounce, in any determi- 
nate way, upon the Divine purpose in re- 
gard to the coming period, yet still the 
question is one we cannot well help fram- 
ing to ourselves, and one which, in the 
way of reasonable conjecture, and proba- 
ble interpretation, we cannot well help at- 
tempting to answer. 

We have seen that all causes portend a 
new centralization of the nations; and that 
our country seems destined, in the coming 
age, to be the new historical centre of the 
earth—the mediator between both sides of 
the old world. And it seems no less 
clear that God intends to give here, on this 
continent, a scope for human energies of 
thought and will, such as has never yet 
been seen since the days before the flood ; 
to let here be seen the freest, widest, most 
diversified and powerful display of what 
man’s science and skill ean accomplish, in 
subduing the elements, in controlling and 
applying the tremendous forces of nature ; 
in overcoming and annihilating the old lim- 
itations of human endeavor; in unfolding 
the physical resources of the earth ; in the 
creation of boundless wealth and a bound- 
less sphere for action and enjoyment—a 
movement that shall draw the whole world 
around it and along with it in its gigantic 
march. 

All this seems portended in the coming 
age, and to an extent of which we can now 
probably frame no adequate conception. 
Forty years ago he who should have pre- 
dicted the results that man’s science and 
man’s energy have now brought to pass, 
and made so familiar to us that we cease 
to wonder at them, would have been 
laughed at for a madman. How do we 
know what new wonders man’s science 
and man’s energy is destined to bring to 





pass in the next forty years tocome? It 
is quite likely we should count him equally 
a fool who should describe to us what will 
be familiar matters of fact to our children. 

But here the great and solemn question 
springs up, is this boundless physical de- 
velopment to subserve the moral and spir- 
itual perfectionment of man and of society ; 
or is it, on the contrary, to lead to a god- 
less, self-willed, gigantic wickedness ? 

Of one thing we may be sure; no 
mere commercial and political centraliza- 
tion of the world, can accomplish the 
true fraternization of the nations of the 
earth. It is not in mere forms of govern- 
ment; not in the fullest, world-wide devel- 
opment of democratic institutions, to save 
and regenerate the world. Men must 
learn to reverence something higher than 
money and themselves; they must learn 
that the spirit of self-will is not the genius 
of true freedom. It is not in popular ed- 
ucation, as it is called—mere intellectual 
culture, and the diffusion of knowledge; 
men must be wise and good as well as 
sharp and knowing. No widest extension 
of suffrage, and largest possession of po- 
litical rights ; no marvels of scientific dis- 
covery and application; no increase of 
wealth; no multiplication of the means 
and refinements of earthly enjoyment, 
can work the regeneration and _ perfection 
of the social state, and secure the perma- 
nent well-being of humanity. A godless 
self-willed world, armed with the more 
than gigantic powers over nature which 
modern science gives, may rear heaven- 
climbing towers, only in the end to be 
crushed in the fall of their own toppling 
erections. Nothing, in the long run, can 
save our country and the world from a 
fate worse than that of the old Titans—no- 
thing but the living power embodied in 
the constitution of Christianity permeating 
and sanctifying this prodigious material, 
civilization. 

We say this not. merely as Christians ; 
it goes upon a principle which no man 
can deny who is at all competent to esti- 
mate the historical causes of human pro- 
gress, and upon a fact as undenied by any 
one, as it is undeniable. No competent 
historical philosopher but admits the prin- 
ciple, that the fates and fortunes of nations 
are determined, not merely by material, 
but by moral causes; causes lying in the 
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inmost mind and heart, in the character 
and spirit of the people ; and that, of all 
these causes, the religious convictions and 
systems of a people, resting as they do 
upon one of the most deep-seated senti- 
ments of human nature, are the most 
powerful. Equally undeniable and un- 
denied is the fact that Christianity, consi- 
dered as a special constitution of religion, 
not only has had an historical existence 
for near two thousand years, but in nearly 
all that time has been one of the most 
significant facts in the history of the 
world. At the present moment, it is the 
religious constitution prevailing through- 
out nearly the whole of the civilized por- 
tion of the earth. It is wrought more or 
less into the civil and social life, into the 
convictions and habits of our own nation, 
and of the nations of Europe, into the 
course of whose history the rest of the 
world is destined to be drawn; and no 
sane man can for a moment believe that it 
is to be superseded in the ages to come by 
any other special religious constitution. 
If there is to be any religion in the coming 
age, itis to be the Christian religion. 
Now, what we have to say 1s, that if 
Christianity is to exist to any good purpose 
in the new and grand career of develop- 
ment on which the world is entering, it must 
exist not as a mere formula, not as a mere 
outward institute, but as a true moral 
power, an organic life power in the histo- 
rical life of the world. It must exist as a 
counteracting power to the naturally de- 
structive tendencies resulting from any 
prodigious, unchecked overgrowth of the 
mere intellectual and physical elements in 
the life of the people. Grandeur and 
wealth, luxury and corruption, dissolution 
and ruin, this is the brief but accurate 
summary of the history of the extinct, but 
once most powerful, empires of the ancient 
world; and he has read history to but 
little purpose, and has but little compe- 
tency to read it to any good purpose, who 
does not know that without some adequate 
conservative moral power, our national 
history will sooner or later be summed up 
in the same words. And we may safely 
challenge any man to deny that Christian- 
ity, in the proper working of its spirit and 
principles, is that adequate conservative 
power. We may safely challenge any 
man to imagine any other power which, 








either in its own nature, or in the likeli- 
hood of its organic incorporation into 
modern civilization, can for one moment 
be regarded as equally adequate, or at all 
approaching to the solution of the pro- 
blem of so permeating and sanctifying the 
elements of high physical civilization, as to 
secure the permanent welfare and true 
perfection of the social state. 

We say Christianity, in the proper work- 
ing of its spirit and principles; for as a 
spiritual, a moral power, it can work only as 
itis let work; it may be thwarted, resisted, 
perverted. Hence it is, that the history 
of Christianity enters into that which con- 
stitutes the deepest theme, the inmost 
sense of the world’s whole history—the 
struggle between good and evil. This 
we must bear in mind, or we cannot form 
a right historical appreciation of it. For 
eighteen hundred years it has been strug- 
gling with the powers of darkness and 
evil. And if it has not yet brought hu- 
manity to a state of social perfection, if it 
has not accomplished the social perfection- 
ment of any nation where it has obtained 
a footing, one thing is undeniable ; it has 
carried Christendom to a higher point of 
social and moral development than any 
nation of Pagan antiquity ever attained. 
To its power is due all that distinguishes 
modern civilization, all that makes it supe- 
rior to the civilization of the Old World. 
This has been accomplished in spite of the 
resistance which pride and self-will, and 
selfishness, and passion, oppose to its 
proper influence. 

And during this time we have hada 
memorable demonstration, in a true his- 
torical way, of the futility of all schemes 
for the perfection of the social state pro- 
ceeding in a hostile repudiation of Chris- 
tianity. In the eighteenth century human 
reason, (as it called itself,) having plun- 
dered from sacred tradition every point 
and particle of truth and wisdom, which 
made it wiser than human reason in the 
pagan ages of the world, saw fit to set up 
for itself, to proclaim its independence of 
divine instruction. At this stage it did 
not announce itself in atheistic or immoral 
hostility to Christianity. It only talked 
of separating philosophy from theology, 
of vindicating for the former its proper 
province and rightful independence. But 
it did not stop here. It began before long 
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to deny and belie the very source of all 
the light it had, and to arrogate its stolen 
treasures as its own discoveries and pos- 
sessions. And it went on philosophizing 
and philosophizing, until, in the end, it 
philosophized itself into the absolute denial 
of all spiritual truth ; till it announced, as 
the last and highest discoveries of human 
wisdom, that there was no God, no differ- 
ence of right and wrong; that man was a 
machine, and death an eternal sleep. 

Then it set about the regeneration of 
humanity, the perfecting of the social 
state, the bringing in the “age of reason.” 
The French Revolution was the practical 
result, and the fitting exposition of its la- 
bors. It demolished all the past; and on 
the basis of its grand negations—no God ; 
no right and wrong; no spirit in man; no 
life beyond the grave—it began re-con- 
structing anew the social fabric, in which 
nothing was to be seen but universal broth- 
erhood, equality and social bliss. The 
golden age was to be no longer a fable 
and poetic dream ; the bright ideal of a 

erfect social state was to be realized. 
{umanity, disenthralled from the yoke of 
priestcraft and superstition, (to which all 
social evils had before been owing,) was 
to come forth regenerated and ennobled 
in the pure light and free air of reason. 
Man was to realize a godlike and divine 
life, by the very act of scouting and deny- 
ing everything godlike and divine. 

We know with what success the pre- 
posterous experiment was wrought out. 
We know what loathsome abortions this 
French philosophy, after driving God, (as 
it thought,) out of the world, brought forth. 
With the cant words of “liberty,” “equal- 
ity,” “‘fraternization,” “ age of reason,” 
“human regeneration,” “ universal broth- 
erhood,” on its lips, it made man a terror 
to himself, made society worse than a cage 
of wild beasts, capable of inflicting a thou- 
sand fold greater curses on itself than all 
the evils superstition ever wrought. 

Now, we ask, if herein it was not the 
purpose of Divine Providence to teach 
mankind a lesson never to be forgotten? 
Has not that atheistic immoral philosophy, 
with its insane, blasphemous babblings, 
made itself known by its fruits? Has it 
not shown, on a grand scale, how much it 
could do for the regeneration of the world ? 
And has it not become a hissing and a 





by-word, a stench in the nostrils of all 
coming time? Did not God thus lead 
humanity some steps onward in that wild 
and terrible night of anarchy and storms ? 
He did. He did. Never again, we may 
believe, will such a scene be enacted on 
this world’s theatre? Never such a re- 
generation of humanity again. Never 
again such a destruction of the old spirit- 
ual and eternal foundations of social order, 
and such a re-construction of the social 
fabric on the basis of atheistic negations. 
The whole thing—the whole self-con- 
ceited, arrogant, jeering, profane, blasphe- 
mous thing—was first exposed in its infi- 
nite loathsome nakedness, and then ex- 
ploded into infinite ineptitude and nothing- 
ness. Butit has taught a great lesson. 
It has given an absolute demonstration of 
its futility and foolishness—an_ historical 
demonstration on the widest national stage, 
with the whole world for spectators look- 
ing on; to the end that mankind may 
henceforward forever point its finger and 
hiss at the stupid project of building up a 
perfect social state, by denying God, and 
reducing man to the level of the brutes. 
And that this lesson has been measurably 
learned, the new French Revolution of the 
last year has given proof—in the fact not 
only that it proceeded upon no formal re- 
pudiation of Christian ideas, but that all 
the political movements, socially destruct- 
ive in their nature, and having their root 
in a spirit really hostile to Christianity, 
have been beaten and put down, and their 
authors and abettors shown to stand in a 
minority altogether insignificant and pow- 
erless. Doubtless there has been little 
enough of the true religious spirit, in that 
series of rapid and startling political 
changes; doubtless, more than enough of 
pride, self-will, selfish passion and the ex- 
aggerated sense of rights, without the 
sense of the duties they rest upon, imply 
and impose ; but still the national spint 
has displayed itself in no hostility to Chris- 
tian ideas, in no insane attempt to build 
up the new civil and social order upon the 
destruction of Christian institutions. This 
is one of the most striking differences be- 
tween this new French Revolution and the 
first one. And it is a lesson which the 
present age has learned from the past. 
But it is not enough for the coming age 
that this lesson be learned only in its 
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negative side. Not enough that atheistic 
and immoral negations be no longer a 
fashionable creed. Not enough that 
Christianity be acknowledged as a for- 
mula, and exist as a visible institute, defe- 
rentially recognized while practically dis- 
regarded or resisted. Yet here precisely 
lies the danger to be apprehended. The 
spirit of the age is a spirit of hard world- 
liness and self-willed pride--not announcing 
itself in any theoretic rejection of the ideas 
of God and the divine constitution of re- 
ligion, but in a disposition to resist and 
overbear the practical force of those ideas. 
The natural tendency of the prodigious 
multiplication of material interests, of the 
prodigious extension of man’s sphere of 
activity, and of the prodigious intensity of 
the outward life that is everywhere goin 
on, is to increase this spirit more ms | 
more. It may be quite willing to allow 
the ideas of God and his Church, provided 
it may shape and bend them after its own 
way. It may be quite willing even to let 
them stand as they announce themselves 
in Christianity, provided a respectful ac- 
knowledgment of them will answer in place 
of practical submission to them. But if 
they become troublesome—they must stand 
aside. 

Now, to this spirit Christianity must, of 
necessity, oppose itself; and in the col- 
lision it must conquer—if it is to save 
itself and to save the world. It must 
pervade and sanctify, master and control, 
the spirit of our nation, and of the nations 
drawn into its course in the career of 
boundless wealth and power, on which we 
have entered ; or it cannot in any adequate 
way act as a countervailing, conservative 
power against the destructive tendencies 
of such a prodigious development of the 
mere material elements of civilization. It 
must gain the mastery, or be itself thrown 
off and crushed beneath the wheels of the 
mighty movement by which the world 
rushes on to destruction. 

For, let merely worldly-wise statesmen 
and psuedo-philosophers dream as they 
may, no paper constitutions, no bills of 
rights, no universal suffrage ballot-boxes, 
no progress of science, no diffusion of use- 





ful knowledge, no schemes of social or- : 


ganization substituting checks and counter- 
checks of selfishness for the law of love, 
can work the regeneration of the social 
state, and make individual men live to- 
gether as brethren; and no political con- 
trivances, no balance-of-power systems, no 
commercial relations, can effect the frater- 
nization of the nations of the earth, and 
bring humanity up to a state of true social 
perfectionment, independently of those 
more purely moral influences which, if 
they come not from Christianity, cannot 
be looked for from any other source. We 
may get on after a sort; we may get on 
for a long time to come; but we cannot 
get well on in the best sense, and in the 
long run, unless Christianity becomes a 
true, living power, incorporated into the 
social organization, and permeating the 
historical life of the world. Unless this, 
not only shall we never reach the true 
perfection of the social state, but we shall 
not continue to get on in the future as 
well as we are getting on now. We shall 
fall, shattered, from the heights up which 
we are urging our tremendous way. 


Our thoughts have carried us on to far 
conclusions ; but they are such as spring 
naturally from a consideration of the true 
historical significance of our new acqui- 
sitions on the Pacific—the immense con- 
sequences for our country and the world 
those acquisitions involve. And if our 
thoughts are at all just, the circumstances 
under which those territories are destined 
to be filled rapidly up, makes the problem 
of our future fortunes as a nation infinitely 
momentous. The foundations of new states, 
of a new social order, are being laid there. 
What a hell upon earth, if the boundless 
lust of gold be unrestrained, unsanctified 
by better influences! Pandemonium was 
built of molten gold. By the immense 
significance, the world-embracing issues 
that depend on the settlement of that land ; 
by every pulse that beats for our country’s 
true glory and the world’s true welfare, 
should we endeavor to pour the highest 
and purest moral influences into the new- 
forming life that is to spring up on those 
shores. 
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CARLYLE’S HEROES. 


Between the date of Sartor Resartus 
and that of the six lectures “ On Heroes, 
Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History” 
—a period of about ten years—it is mani- 
fest that a considerable progress had been 
made by the author of these works, both 
in respect to worldly experience and spir- 
itual culture. Whatever change there is 
in the style of expression, indeed, might 
naturally be supposed to have arisen, in 
some measure, from the peculiarity of his 
position as a lecturer, conscious of the 
presence of real, human auditors, to whom 
he must make himself clearly and readily 
understood, on the spot, or else fail entirely 
of his purpose. The influence of this single 
circumstance is so plainly discernible, 
and so salutary, that we almost wish all 
his writings to have been subjected to the 
same conditions, and composed under the 
same consciousness of what is evidently 
required of every man who assumes to 
stand as an interpreter between ideas and 
the living world. To most writers, prob- 
ably, such a restraint would be anything 
but advantageous, and so far from compel- 
ling his thoughts to take a proper outward 
shape, would be likely to check their 
genial flow, and give their expression an 
air of confusion. In this instance, the 
effect is to lop off ‘extravagances, to re- 
strain an unbecoming violence of feeling 
and lawlessness of imagination, and to 
curb an egotistical defiance of the tastes 
and opinions of his contemporaries, which 
the actual presence of an audience would 
render, in point of fact, as in some of his 
works it is in substance, a breach of pro- 
priety and true politeness. 

Stull more noticeable is the change in 
respects more inward and vital. From 
restlessness and universal discontent, the 
elements about him seem to have settled, 
in his mind, into a kind of composure. 
From unbounded aspirations and expecta- 
tions for himself and for humanity, he has 
come to recognize human impotence, and 
to moderate his views accordingly—how- 
ever much, even now, they may transcend 





the ordinary boundaries. “One knows,” 
he now says, “that in reducing ideals to 
practice, great latitude of tolerance is 
needful; very great.” Instead of sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate denunciation, he 
has learned to look for good closely 
intermingled and easily confounded with 
evil; and his inclination to adopt continu- 
ally a tone of impatient fault-finding, is so 
modified, that his predominant propensity 
seems to be to discover “ the soul of good- 
ness in things evil.” His aims are more 
definite. He has a clearer perception of 
the necessity of meeting men where they 
now are—on the plane of their present 
actual attainment—in order to lead them 
onward to a better condition, or to arouse 
their nobler energies—the divine impulses 
slumbering within them—to any good 
purpose. Form and shape have gradually 
come upon thoughts and passions that 
were before vague, aimless and ungov- 
erned. None the less conscious of his 
strength, none the less haunted, perhaps, 
with the notion of a decided superiority 
over his fellows, and of an important 
“mission” to perform, he has either over- 
come, in a good degree, or else learned to 
dissemble, his contempt for those whose 
thoughts are less energetic and less ready, 
whose purposes are less disinterested and 
simple, than his own. 

But with all his changes, the man re- 
mains the same in all the characteristic 
elements of his nature. His identity is 
uninvaded, his individuality is indestructi- 
ble. We are, in fact, able to get more 
nearly acquainted with the real features of 
his mind, now that what is only accidental 
has been in a measure removed, and what 
is essential and fundamental has become 
more mature, and shown itself in a more 
distinct and definite manner. 

These lectures are understood to have 
been delivered, with careful premeditation, 
of course, but without previous compo- 
sition. Reported as they were pronounced, 
they subsequently passed under the eye 
of the author, receiving his supervision, 
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emendation, and sanction. His auditors, 
we are told, were “ very select, including 
six bishops, many clergymen, fashionable 
ladies, and the elite of the literature of 
London.” That the lecturer esteemed this 
a “‘ fit audience” —the very class of listeners 
he would have preferred—is hardly to be 
supposed; but, though embarrassed at 
the outset, (as we learn from one of his 
auditors,) he speedily soared above the 
disturbing attractions of custom and au- 
thority so strongly arrayed before him, 
and became unconscious of their influ- 
ence. His eye could probably penetrate 
further, and discern more clearly, than 
any in his presence, whatever elements 
ser ae been wanting to complete the 
outline of his genius, or to put his powers 
under healthy control, and consecrate them 
to noble and enduring effort. In spite of 
his own theory, he had become possessed 
with a consciousness of this superiority ; 
and in defiance of a self-satisfied and in- 
dolent conservatism, that fancied to itself 
no other work than to rest and decay in 
its present position, he gave an unhesita- 
ting utterance to the sober conclusions of 
his solitary meditation ; never suspecting 
but that they were oracles of truth, nor 
even, in most cases, intimating a doubt of 
their genuineness and authority. What 
we before observed, in speaking of Sartor 
Resartus, respecting this oracular tone— 
dictatorial, like the language of one who 
believes his inspiration infallible—is equally 
apparent in this work, and in all that he 
has written; and though not entirely pe- 
culiar to Mr. Carlyle it is a characteristic 
element of his writing that can never be 
lost sight of. In the present instance, 
however, and for reasons already indi- 
cated, this imperious manner is occasion- 
ally relieved by a perhaps, or it would 
seem, but rarely when speaking of the high- 
est and most vital matters, which he as- 
sumes to make the favorite topics of his 
discourse. 

A hero, according to the nomenclature 
of Mr. Carlyle, is “a Great Soul, open to 
the Divine Significance of Life,” “the out- 
ward shape of whom will depend on the 
time and the environment he finds himself 
in.” All real greatness is, at bottom, in 
his view, one and the same thing. The 
man who, according to a favorite notion of 
his, moves and has his being, in a pre- 





eminent degree, in the underlying, in- 
forming Power, which pervades all nature, 
and which he seems to recognize as an 
unconscious, impersonal, and the only true 
Divinity, isa hero. “The Great Man.. 
is a Force of Nature; whatsoever is truly 
great in him springs up from the inarticu- 
late deeps.” As all greatness is the same 
in itself, though diversely exhibited in out- 
ward acts; so also he insists most strenu- 
ously that the mind of man is a unit, 
exerting itself in various directions, yet 
without division of faculties or distinction 
of capabilities. He cannot tolerate the 
common belief that a man may abound in 
intellect, and yet be deficient in heart ; that 
lie may be excessively great, without be- 
ing at the same time excessively good. 
“ Without hands a man might have feet, 
and could still walk; but, consider it ; 
without morality, intellect were impossible 
for him, he could not know anything at 
all.” By this we understand our lecturer 
to mean that, while the body has limbs 
and members, each appropriated to its 
own peculiar office, the mind is one and 
indivisible, acting entire when it acts at 
all; having no capabilities to lie dormant, 
to be miseducated, or to be ultimately 
suppressed ; each individual mind, accord- 
ing to its capacity, haying an equal fitness 
for all things: by which chain of opinions 
we return directly to that other favorite 
belief, the sameness of all true greatness— 
the identity of all superior endowments. 
If the author’s language respecting the 
unity of the mind has not the meaning we 
have given it, it is inappropriate to the 
connection in which he employs it, and 
irrelevant to his apparent purpose. It is, 
nevertheless, true, that neither Mr. Car- 
lyle, (as these lectures demonstrate, on 
every page,) nor any one else, who will 
attempt to talk intelligibly for any length 
of time, can avoid the use of language 
completely overthrowing this simple the- 
ory, and demolishing all the doctrines 
predicated thereon. e deem it safe to 
presume that no sane man ever judged of 
the mind as a collection of distinct entities, 
having no relation to each other but that 
of juxtaposition, and each appropriated to 
a separate class of mental operations ; and 
with equal confidence do we take it for 
granted that no man, who thinks soberly, 
will deny that a given individual may have 
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a greater capability—and that, too, not 
dependent upon habit or ‘ environment” 
alone-—for one kind of mental effort than 
for another, and that one may possess 
moral qualities in an eminent degree, which 
another lacks almost entirely. It is a favor- 
ite maxim with Mr. Carlyle that insincerity 
and falsehood can accomplish nothing ; 
that the man who really does anything is | 
a true man; that whatever is great is es- | 
sentially good; and yet all that he says 

proceeds upon a fundamental conviction, 

deeper than all-these professions of faith, 

that there is an eternal right and wrong— 

that the greater the faculties of a given 

individual the greater his susceptibility of, 
error. All the way through this work, 

there is a conflict between the author’s 

deeper and more genuine convictions, and 

this fallacious doctrine which he perpetu- 

ally inculcates. 

Having assumed that “ intellect without 
morality is impossible,” it only remains for 
him to speak of men in their intellectual 
aspect entirely. “ If I say, therefore, that 
Shakspeare is the greatest of Intellects, I 
have said all about him.” We must bear 
in mind, nevertheless, the perpetual con- 
flict, of which we have just spoken, be- 
tween the avowed theory and the spon- 
taneous practice of the writer, which, in 
everything he has written, is one element of 
the discord and dissatisfaction that disturb 
the mind of every reader, 

The first lecture treats of the ‘* Hero 
as Divinity.” It isa part of the philosophy 
of the book, that the true hero (i.e., the 
truly great man, in whatever’ capacity,) 
will always be an object of worship to the 
human race at large. Such men, accord- 
ing to this view, appear but rarely, and 
after long intervals ; ~but will inevitably, 
when they do appear, give laws to the 
world, which shall be reverently obeyed by 
the mass of men through long centuries, 
and until after the ideas so embodied have 
lost their significancy and the worship its 
sincerity. Another, and new emanation of 
the divine soul of things—another “ Force 
of Nature”—comes forth to destroy the 
old and to found a new dispensation. 
“* Universal History, the History of what 
man has accomplished in this world, is at 
bottom the History of the Great Men 
who have worked here. These were the 





leaders of men, these great ones; the 


modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense 
creators, of whatsoever the general mass of 
men contrived to do or to attain; all 
things that we see standing accomplished 
in the world are properly the outer mate- 
rial result, the practical realization and 
embodiment of Thoughts that dwelt in the 
Great Men sent into the world ; the soul 
of the whole world’s history, it may justly 
be considered, were the history of these.” 
He adopts the popular Progressive theory 
without question, and proceeds to talk of 
the rude ages of an earlier period as well 
ascertained realities, which nobody would 
think of disputing. In these ages, some- 
where, and at a time indefinitely remote, 
when a great man was a novelty, and 
simple-hearted men were unable to see 
any limit to the powers he exhibited, the 
human race worshipped such a prodigy in 
the highest (the only appropriate) sense ; 
the “‘ Hero” to the imagination of these 
men, was a God. As a type of the 
“ Hero-divinity,” the author conjures up 
for the Scandinavian god, Odin, from 
amidst the vague traditions of the past, 
a veritable human existence, and, by a 
happy effort of fancy, gives us a lively 
picture of the man as he walked upon 
earth. The actual existence of a mortal 
who may have furnished the germ of this 
and other creations of the Norse fancy, is 
by no means ineredible. The same may 
be true of most or all of the Grecian 
deities ; and, for aught we know, of some 
small portion of the million divinities of 
the Hindoos. This view of the case natu- 
rally suggests many fine and striking ideas, 
which have not escaped the notice of the 
lecturer ; though it seems not improbable 
that he has kept back certain considera- 
tions, which left the deepest impression on 
his mind, and which, in fact, gave the chief 
relish to his cogitations on the subject. _ 
We have no wish to violate the sanctity 
of an author’s hidden thoughts. While 
one’s views are unsettled, while certain 
tenets are held with some doubting, or 
while no fit opportunity has been present- 
ed of speaking effectively what is really 
believed to be important and salutary 
truth, silence deserves commendation ra- 
ther than reproach. Such may have been 
Mr. Carlyle’s situation with reference to 
the topic hinted at in the following lan- 
guage; though later writings, at least, 
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leave little doubt as to what his opinions 
(if he can properly be said to hold any) 
now are: “ Hero-worship, heartfelt pros- 
trate admiration, submission, burning, 
boundless, for a noblest Form of Man—is 
not that the germ of Christianity itself? 
The greatest of all Heroes is One—whom 
we do not name here !” 

One grand effort of Mr. Carlyle, which, 
however, he shrinks from openly and un- 
disguisedly making, is to bring all writings 
to precisely the same test, and all beings 
to the same level of judgment. “Trial by 
peers,” he knows nothing of. The book 
of Job, in his opinion, is one of the great- 
est books ever written; but the Runic 
legends of the North he esteems not 
without merit in the same kind. The 
Psalms of David he admires in the high- 
est degree, and in the lyrics of Robert 
Burns, also, he recognizes a “ new, deeper 
revealing of the Secret of the Universe— 
verily of the nature of a message from on 
high.” All the personal beings chiefly 
reverenced by mortals on earth, he reduces 
to the single class of “ Heroes,” of like 
powers in kind ; of a greatness that is the 
same in all, be they divinities, prophets, 

ets, priests, men of letters, or kings. 

‘hese views, as we. have already hinted, 
strike at the very foundation of all insti- 
tutions now existing, and, if true, require 
a fearless, and not a timid or ambiguous 
utterance. Or, if entertained by the 
writer only in the sense commonly adopted 
among men, they ought at least to be so 
presented as not to be mistaken for new 
and radical doctrines. 

We think the charge of equivocation— 
of continually evading a direct issue, 
throughout the present work, at least— 
may be fully sustained against our author ; 
and, we will add, in the language of a 
liberal and discriminating English critic, 
* Peradventure the sincerity of his mode 
of expression in several works may at 
times have been questionable. The most 
orthodox dogmatists,” continues the same 
writer, “have often applauded his sayings 
about a church, when it has been plain to 
the initiated readers of his books, that he 
meant no such temple as that, but some 
untithed field, with a soul in it. In like 
manner, in his remarks on tolerance in 
his ‘ Hero-worship,’ he seems to guard 
himself strongly against imputations of 





latitudinarianism ; whereby the highly 
orthodox commend him as very proper, 
and the latitudinarians laugh in their 
sleeves, he does it so well. It is the same 
in politics. Radicalism is scoffed at ; and 
the next page lets loose a sweeping radical 
principle, involving, perhaps, no small de- 
structiveness for its attainment. On the 
other side, Tories are gratified by his de- 
clarations of reverence for oid things, 
though they may be placed, in order to 
be better seen, upon the top of Vesuvius ; 
and the more assimilative and shapely 
Conservative smiles to hear him speak 
aloud for the conservation of all things 
which are good and excellent.” 

Coming next to the historical imperso- 
nations of Heroism, in the sense of our 
author, and bearing in mind that the 
several characters of Prophet, Man of 
Letters, Priest, Poet, and King, are all 
placed on substantially the same footing— 
each being a manifestation of the same 
powers, modified by circumstance in the 
method of their development—the reader 
is naturally somewhat surprised, (as was 
very likely expressly intended ; for sur- 
prise is Mr. Carlyle’s favorite resource 
against dullness or triteness,) when he 
finds what a company of “ representative 
men” are ushered into his presence. The 
five succeeding lectures treat respectively, 
and in the order named, of Mahomet, 
Dante and Shakspeare, Luther and Knox, 
Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns, and Crom- 
well and Napoleon. 

We must here be permitted to enter our 
protest against the anomalous use made 
by Mr. Carlyle of certain words in our 
language, to which custom has affixed a 
definite and peculiar meaning, and which 
no writer can have due warrant for chang- 
ing. And especially when we are pre- 
sented with such an array of names as we 
have just copied, all under the general de- 
nomination of Herogs, and as embodiments 
of one and the same predominant quality 
of Herorsm, it seems proper to make some 
attempt at discriminating between concep- 
tions that the author would confound 
under a common appellation. It is not 
the province of genius, that we are aware, 
to remodel a language to suit its purposes, 
or to render obsolete all that has been 
previously written in the same tongue. 
The most gifted recognize the most dis- 
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tinctly the nice shades of meaning attached 
to words of established use, and conform 
most strictly to the general custom, _ 
Mr. Carlyle is a great etymologist. 
Everybody remembers the changes he has 
so often rung upon his Konig, Konning, 
Canning, Kine, as if—even admitting 


the etymology of the word to be accurately | 


established by these resemblances of sound 
—the meaning now attached to it were not 
fully settled and universally known, and 
no longer open for discussion, For, in 
fact, all derivative words have their mean- 
ing determined by use, and, in many cases, 
retain little trace of the original significa- 
tion of their primitives. Words the same 
in orthography, or slightly varied in this 
respect, and derived from the same root, 
have, in many instances, entirely distinct 
meanings—established by distinct chan- 
nels of custom—to none of which mean- 
ings, very likely, would etymology afford 
any clue to one not familiar with the lan- 
guage. We regard etymology as quite 
too much a broken reed to be leaned upon 
with safety, in traversing the higher and 
more difficult regions of contemplation. 
To Mr. Carlyle, its aid seems to be very 
material, in his attempt to give a new 
spirit and character to his mother tongue, 
and to create the want of a new diction- 
ary. Had he adhered more closely, how- 
ever, to the original Greek purport of the 
word hero, he would have been much 
nearer the true use of the term, as now 
understood, and would have avoided some 
‘‘ confusions.” Mahomet, Luther, Knox, 
(in his humble degree,) Cromwell, and 
Napoleon, were in reality heroic in their 
lives; Shakspeare and Johnson hardly at 
all, as we conceive; and Rousseau quite 
the reyérse. Had poor Robert Burns 
struggled a little more heroically with his 
outward vexations and with himself, the 
flower of his genius would have been the 
precussor of more substantial fruit than he 
has left to the world. John Knox ap- 
pears strangely among a select list of ten 
model “great men”—and how a very 
strict similarity (except as every man re- 
sembles every other) can be traced be- 
tween Mahomet and Napoleon, or Dante 
and Burns, or Cromwell and. Rousseau, it 
is hard to discover. In point of intellec- 
tual vigor and susceptibility, his ten “ he- 
roes” have a kind of resemblance that 





may be understood, almost infinite as is the 
difference in degree between the greatest 
and the least of those enumerated. Yet 
one needs simply to call up the names of 
these in succession, understanding any- 
thing of their lives and labors, to be im- 
pressed at once with a diversity founded 
on considerations which our author has 
avowedly (though not always strictly) 
passed over, as having no legitimate 
ground, and which enter, as an essential 
element, into our judgment of every hu- 
man being. Mahomet had courage, en- 
ergy, forecast—and so had Napoleon. 
Both were ambitious—both made exten- 
sive conquests. And yet the deeper mo- 
tives that controlled each were as diverse 
as possible—and, of course, to the same 
extent were their characters unlike. One 
was a religious fanatic, embarked in that 
profound imposture which comprehends 
its Own contriver among its dupes, and 
aiming to give an enduring creed and laws 
to a semi-barbarous people ; the other was 
first the instrument of an enlightened re- 
public, struggling to maintain its political 
independence, against the combined mon- 
archical powers of Europe, and afterwards 
the victim of his own selfish aspirations to 
entail imperial honors upon his descen- 
dants. Dante and Burns were morally as 
wide from each other as the poles, and as 
unlike as they were unequal in genius ; and 
who would listen patiently, were we to 
attempt to point out the moral dissimilar- 
ity, which every one will read at a glance, 
between Oliver Cromwell and Jean Jaques 
Rousseau; between the Puritan, the hero 
of Marston Moor, Naseby, and Dunbar, 
the profound and crafty statesman, whose 
vigorous policy awed the world, and whose 
courageous heart went through incredible 
labors, and was subjected to unspeakable 
trials, without a murmur; and the father 
of French Atheists, the author of Heloise 
and the Contrat Social, the soft, voluptu- 
ous sentimentalist, whining over fancied 
misfortunes, eaten up with jealousy of his 
race, living the slave of his own weakness, 
and dying in hope—of an eternal sleep? _ 

We dwell the more on this question of! 
a distinct phase of character not to be con- 
founded with inteliectual vigor, and by no 
means exclusively dependent upon it, (as 
the case of Lord Bacon at least imper- 
fectly illustrates,) because it is a funda- 
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mental doctrine with Mr. Carlyle—and, in 
fact the substance, in a certain sense, of all 
that is original in this book—that no such 
distinction ought to be made, or in truth 
can be. And yet even he, in making sin- 
cerity a test of the quality of a man’s mind 
and of the real significance of his labors, 
plainly enough admits the reality of a dis- 
tinction for which every language has its 
appropriate expression. And here we find 
confusion enough. His pen is perpetually 
flourishing the words quack, sham, simula- 
crum, semblance, lie, &c.; and referring to 
an Eternal Justice that has no patience 
with such things, and will have them put 
out of the way. Falsehood and error are 
then possible. And yet he holds that 
nothing can get itself established that has 
not in it a true worth. This so violent 
beating of the air, then, is a waste of 
strength, and the merest folly. And as to 
a man’s sincerity—how can that be known, 
except as it is judged from hisacts? And 
why apply this test, unless it is possible— 
and perhaps equally so—for the same 
powers to have a wrong direction as well 
as aright one? If the only question re- 
specting Mahomet, for instance, be simply 
whether he has “great intellect” or not, 
of what-usé is it fo inquiré whether the 
mission he claims be genuine or pre- 
tended—whether the Koran be true or 
false? And what matters it whether he 
received his system by direct inspiration 
from Heaven, or whether it was contrived, 
as all the early Christian writers say, by 
the aid of a renegade Nestorian monk ? 
Whether he manifested a cold-blooded 
cruelty, incompatible with any tenderness 
of feeling such as a religious disposition 
presupposes, or whether he was actuated 
by the soul of goodness and gentleness ? 
Whether he did again and again speak 
what he knew to be utter falsehood, or 
whether he always kept within the limits 
of strict veracity ? Whether, while he for- 
bade any one of his followers to take more 
than “three or four wives,” he himself had 
a score, and allowed himself the greatest 
license in the indulgence of his passions ? 
Such inquiries are, indeed, according to this 
system, absurd. But Mr. Carlyle admits 
that no man is invariably consistent and 
sincere—he grants that Mahomet had 
“faults, imperfections, insincerities even :” 
one may have, then, great intellect and 





general sincerity, and yet every word and 
act of his demand a careful scrutiny, as to 
truth and falsehood, right and wong. 
When, therefore, according to this admis- 
sion, you have determined respecting any 
one that he is “the greatest of intellects,” 
you have not “said all about him.” And 
provided you find a man to be thoroughly 
sincere, does it always follow that what- 
ever he may say will be true, and what- 
ever he may do will be proper? Such 
would seem to be the general rule which 
our author lays down ;—what a mass of 
incongruity and confusion, in this view, 
do the sayings and doings of his ten “ he- 
roes”’ present! We admire the unatfected 
liberality of Mr. Carlyle, and his readiness 
to welcome as a fellow-laborer every man 
who works with a manifestly good intent, 
in the great business of shaping the world’s 
affairs, and of controlling the fortunes of 
humanity ; yet we think he imposes upon 
himself a task he cannot well accomplish, 
when he attempts to make out all his he- 
roes equally true and equally deserving (so 
far as their powers are equal) of approba- 
tion and admiration. We would not will- 
ingly undertake to justify the creed of every 
man whose general sincerity is unquestion- 
ahle, unless assured that his intellect is in- 
fallible; nor can we infer that his intellect 
is infallible because his sincerity is unim- 
peached. 

There is a theory quite extensively in 
vogue among a class of men who Jook up 
to the author of this book as one of the 
Great Lights of the age, and more or less 
acquiesced in, no doubt, by a larger num- 
ber, to which this and similar works have 
given currency, at least, wherever it may 
have originated. It is, in substance, that 
every truly great man is born to develope 
a new era—to remodel the affairs of the 
world—to resolve society into its elements, 
and evoke a new creation. With the ad- 
vocates of such a theory, an appeal to 
experience goes for nothing ; but to others 
it may appear, asit does to us, an argument 
of sufficient weight, at least, to dissolve 
this “ baseless fabric” of the fancy. We 
do not soon expect the appearance of 
minds superior to many, whose names we 
might mention, who lived thousands of 
years ago ; nor are we of the number who 
believe that the present race of human 
beings is destined ever, in this world, to 
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take a sudden stride, such as shall forever 
separate us from the past, and cause the 
old ages to dwindle into insignificance. We 
very much question whether any innova- 
tion, either in belief or practice, which has 
not some shadow of a precedent in the 
experience of the last six thousand years, 
will be found, in the end, to possess any 
great value. The mechanical inventions 
which, in the opinion of some, (though 
they are lightly esteemed by the particu- 
lar class in question,) form the crowning 

lory of this century, are only the matured 
fruit of laws and principles, the knowledge 
of which may be traced far backward, 
and which only required the necessity im- 
posed by a greatly increased population, 
and a gradual multiplication of social wants, 
to stimulate the ingenuity which has 
brought them to their present degree of 
perfection. There has been no change of 
the kind to which these theorists refer, 
hitherto, brought about suddenly, or at 
the fiat of one man ; even the theocracy of 
Moses was not established in a day, and 
many generations passed while Christianity 
was gradually working its way to a com- 
manding position in society. 

We are not about to pursue this topic 
here. We desire, simply, to call attention 
to the real fact respecting each of the 
“Heroes” our author himself has selected, 
as among the chief spirits of the last 
eighteen hundred years. Mahomet was a 
reformer—an imitator of the higher labors 
of Moses and of Christ. He gave a new 
direction to the world’s affairs, we grant, 
and put an end to many idolatrous mum- 
meries. Mr. Carlyle esteems him a truly 
great man, and thinks he made the world 
better. We shall not now stop to contro- 
vert this opinion, and whatever this exam- 
ple makes towards the theory in question, 
in the minds of candid readers, may be set 
down to its credit. 

Dante was a most devout and uncom- 
promising (might we not even say intoler- 
ant?) adherent of “Mother Church,” in 
one of her most corrupt periods. He was 
conservative to a faulty extreme. He 
never dreamed of seeking an embodiment 
of his ideals, except in things as they actu- 
ally existed. 

Shakspeare, to our mind, is the model 
of all that is highest and most magnificent 
in genius, He is the standard by which 





all other creative genius may fitly be 
measured. For our theorists, neverthe- 
less, everything about this wonderful 
mind tells upon the wrong side ; and _ this 
example alone is all that could be asked to 
place it beyond the reach of dispute, that 
the most gifted of all may be, at the same 
time, the most loyal, the most conserva- 
tive, the best satisfied with his earthly 
condition. 

Luther was a reformer, and so was 
John Knox. But each aimed at restoring 
Christanity to a perfection which they 
supposed to have formerly existed——not 
to destroy it entirely to make room for 
something else. 

Johnson was a conservative even to big- 
otry ; Rousseau pined in sickly discontent 
over the evils of Christian civilization, and 
talked of a return to savage life as a hope- 
ful scheme ; and Burns was too much lost 
in the beauty and grandeur of this world, 
as it appeared to his eyes, to surmise, for 
once, that it was possible anything therein 
could be made better. 

Cromwell fought for the Church, “as 
he understood it,” and only asked for the 
State that its affairs might be administered 
energetically and in good faith, as already 
constituted. Napoleon, springing into 
power and renown when the spirit of Ul- 
tra Democracy was raging at its height, 
turned the tide of affairs backward, and 
only improved on the ancien regime, by in- 
fusing a new vigor into the administration 
he had taken upon himself—not by strik- 
ing out a new and untried+path, by the 
force of his genius. 

Poets have properly nothing to do with 
practical reforms. Kings can never be 
radicals. Of Prophets, Mr. Carlyle thinks 
the race is pretty much extinct; and 
Priests, in the proper use of the word, are 
not the men to proclaim anew gospel. Of 
innovating Men of Letters, the present 
age furnishes enough—but that any of the 
number will ever have the good fortune to 
get enrolled on a select list of Great Men, 
by some lecturer of a future generation, is 
more than we know. 

We may as well remark here, what 
doubtless has occurred to every reader of 
these lectures, that these six classes of 
“ Heroes” which the author makes, are 
altogether arbitrary, and anything but 
complete, though in strict enough accord- 
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ance with his own general views. Plato 
and Aristotle, Euclid and Archimedes, 
Demosthenes and Isocrates—or, to come 
nearer home, Kepler and Newton, Leibnitz 
and Des Cartes, Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Baron Cuvier—each of whom, whether 
ancient or modern, we are prone to believe, 
were as truly “Great Men” as Knox or 
Rousseau—can be referred to neither of 
the classes here laid down, with the inten- 
tion, as we are left to suppose, of including 
one type of every “development” which 
‘ circumstance” gives to human greatness, 
Whether Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Thor- 
walsden, Mozart, and Beethoven, might 
not with some little show of propriety be 
referred to the general class of Poets, may 
admit of a doubt-—of which doubt we wil- 
lingly give Mr. Carlyle the benefit, though 
he seldom or never, it is true, evinces the 
slightest appreciation of their merits, or 
those of the particular class to which they 
belong ; but of the other great names, 
which we have mentioned, either from 
neglect or design, he manifests no recog- 
nition whatever. 

Plato, we think, was quite as much a 
hero as Robert Burns ; Leibnitz probably 
understood the “ Divine Significance of 
Life” no less than Johnson; and we be- 
lieve there are more respects than one in 
which Aristotle was superior to John 
Knox. Why this sedulous exclusion from 
the pale of genuine greatness of every- 
thing that belongs to the higher walks of 
Spiritual Philosophy ; this apparent con- 
tempt of the, Orator, the Mathematician, 
and the Man of Science? Was there no 
intellect displayed in these pursuits ? And 
how came such pursuits ever to have an 
existence, and to engross the attention of 
minds of the highest order? We are not 
demanding that this whole subject should 
have been exhausted in six lectures. But 
we do charge upon our author that, both 








here and elsewhere, he studiously under- 
rates certain kinds of intellectual effort, 
and, by blindly contemning one half that 
the human mind has achieved, has him- 
self acquired a one-sided and distorted 
mental character, which he is too anxious 
to propagate. 

Mr. Carlyle’s original purpose, in these 
lectures, evidently, was to entertain his 
auditors with a few hours’ pleasant dis- 
course on certain leading minds that have 
arisen since the beginning of the Christian 
era. In meditating the subject, his plan 
seems to have enlarged ; for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, it occurred to him that 
all greatness was essentially of the same 
order, diversely modified by position and 
circumstance, which modifications he could 
reduce to six; for each of which one or 
more exemplars from the individuals al- 
ready in his mind—completing the group 
by adding two or three not before con- 
templated in his plan—would afford an in- 
teresting and, viewed in this light, novel sub- 


ject for an evening lecture. The chief sub- 
J $ 


ject of the first discourse, we conjecture, was 
an afterthought, and taken up only to 
give symmetry and completeness to a 
scheme hastily adopted, for reasons less 
commendable than a deliberate conviction 
of the truth of all the tenets that lie at its 
foundation. 

The effort to be original is fatal to some 
persons, like Mr. Carlyle, highly gifted by 
nature, and fitted by intellectual culture 
for exalted and enduring efforts in litera- 
ture. In the present instance, our author 
could not fail to elicit much entertainment 
from the topics of his discourse, and we 
can easily credit what, with a slight ap- 
pearance of vanity, he says at the conclu- 
sion of the course: “The accomplished 
and distinguished, the beautiful, the wise, 
something of what is best in England, have 
listened patiently to my rude words.” 
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THE TRAVELLING 


CHAPTER I. 


Ix the heart of the vast artery which 
serves to connect the fashionable regions 
of the West End of London with the busy 
marts and crowded thoroughfares of the 
city ;—about midway between the spot 
where stood the thriving and pleasant 
village of Charing, in those olden days 
when St. Martin’s in the Fields justified 
its now inappropriate designation, and the 
site where the old gate of Temple Bar, 
once presenting its venerable front, pleas- 
antly decked out with the grisly heads of 
traitors, to the traveller who sought entry 
into the great metropolis, still rears its 
time-worn head, though no longer adorned 
with these agreeable and cheerful appen- 
dages ; and in the immediate vicinity of 
that stately palace, which, once the home 
of royalty, 1s now the head-quarters of 
royalty’s best friend, taxation, and thus 
provides the means for those gorgeous 
pageants which were, in former days, held 
within its courtly halls ;—is a street but 
little known to fame, and presenting but 
few features likely to attract the attention 
of the stranger, who treads the busy ave- 
nue of the Strand, To say the truth, Cath- 
erine street is a rather dingy, dirty, and 
disagreeable thoroughfare ; and, like ma- 
ny human beings in the great world 
around us, owes the trifling notice which 
it may sometimes receive, rather to the 
accident of its position, than to its own in- 
trinsic merits, which are little enough to 
justify the most exuberant humility. At 
the foot of Catherine street stands Somer- 
set House; at its other extremity, Old 
Drury, once the temple of the English 
drama, presents it tempting portals to the 
stranger, and the head of the Bard of 
Avon, smiling upon him from above the 
portico, carries back his mind to the gold- 
en ages of English poetry—the period 
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when the drama, hitherto an insignificant 
and humble bud, burst at once under the 
hand of the great master into the glowing 
beauty of full development, and attained, 
as it were in a moment, the bloom of per- 
fect ripeness and maturity. There are, it 
is true, some saddening associations which 
crowd upon the mind of the thoughtful 
observer who stands before this time-hon- 
ored fane. The bills upon the walls of 
Old Drury which herald the perfections 
of some foreign dancer, and proclaim the 
high attractions of some transcendent bal- 
let, are but sorry commentaries upon the 
bust which still rears its head above the 
doors ; and, while these indications of a 
declining taste press unpleasantly upon 
his mind, the eye of the traveller wander- 
ing down the street, and resting upon the 
new towers of Somerset House, recalls 
painfully to his memory those palmy days 
when English kings and nobles preferred 
the dulcet strains of English poetry to the 
contortions of Mazurkas or Cracoviennes, 
and when the avenue from the palace to 
the theatre was trodden often by courtly 
footsteps. 

Certain it is that no aristocratic feet 
awaken the echoes of Catherine street 
now—groups of dirty newsboys assemble 
in the afternoon before the doors of the 
newspaper offices within its limits, and vie 
with each other in most unmusical com- 
petition; as the shades of evening close 
around, the female vampires, who throng 
the miserable purlieus of the Strand, may 
be seen issuing from their lairs in courts 
and alleys, and passing through it, their 
haggard faces strangely and sadly con- 
trasting with the flaunting finery which 
decks their forms, to pursue the fearful 
traffick of their hideous calling ; and in the 
dead hour of the night the silent echoes 
are ever and anon awakened by the yells 
of some drunken wretch, whom the myrmi- 
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doms of justice are dragging to the whole- 
some and sobering discipline of the watch- 
house ;—but that is all. No coronetted 
equipages disturb the repose of its pave- 
ments ; luxurious wealth has taken flight 
to the exclusive regions of the West End, 
and abandoned to its twin brother, drunk- 
en poverty, the sole dominion of this, its 
ancient home. 

The stranger whose curiosity leads him 
to wander through this most unattractive 
thoroughfare, can scarcely fail to observe 
on the door of a small and unostentatious 
house within its precincts, the words, 
“ Office of general information and agen- 
cy ;” presenting themselves in attractive 
yet unobtrusive characters to his contem- 
plation ; opening to his mind, if his facul- 
ties be sharpened by need, interminable 
prespects of lucrative appointments, wait- 
ing only for the acceptance of fortunate 
candidates; or, if he be gifted with the 
said organ of curiosity, presenting to his 
imagination visions of vast stores of infor- 
mation on all imaginable subjects, suffi- 
cient to decide, with oracular precision, 
questions the most intricate and profound. 
If he be in either of these predicaments 
—and who is there that is beyond the 
influence of either curiosity or need ?—it is 
ten to one that he pushes open the door, 
which swings with convenient ease upon 
its hinges, and treads the modest staircase 
which invites his ascent, and in another 
moment he will find himself ushered into 
the stately presence of the high-priest 
and presiding genius of this temple of 
necessity. 

Mr. Lestrocque is a gentleman, “ whom 
not to know argues one’s self unknown.” 
A competitor for fame in many varied 
fields, he has gone far to falsify the old 
adage, by succeeding in all that he has 
undertaken, and shining with equal bril- 
liance in each of the spheres which he has 
illumined. Stroll into the shops of book- 
sellers, and you will find his works upon 
their counters; glance at the columns of 
newspapers, and you will peruse with de- 
light his sparkling essays ; wander into the 
play-house, and you will be charmed with 
the sprightly wit of his farces, and roar 
with laughter at the irresistible facetious- 
ness of his burlesques; journey to the 
sunny regions of the far-off East, and those 
whose memory stretches back some fifteen 





years ago, will charm you with innumera- 
ble anecdotes, illustrative of his good qual- 
ities as an author, an actor, and a bon 
vivant. 

It must not be imagined from this that 
Mr. Lestrocque is declining into the vale of 
years; far from it. Those quick, dark 
eyes, sparkling with mirth and good hu- 
mor, belong not to old age; that open 
forehead, although time has denuded it 
of the locks which once crowned it, and 
tinged those which yet remain with grey, 
is yet innocent of wrinkles; that well- 
made form and smiling countenance, al- 
beit they bear some marks which betoken 
that their owner has lived “not wisely, 
but too well,” yet retain all the indica- 
tions of ripe and mellow manhood, and 
sparkle with the joyous hilarity of faculties 
yet unimpaired and undecayed. 

It was a bright afternoon in the merry 
month of June. The few swallows who, 
evidently impaired in their intellects, per- 
sisted in preferring the eaves of Catharine 
street to the free air of the open country, 
twittered gaily as they put forth their heads 
from their nests to inhale the genial breath 
of summer ; and from the newly watered 
streets arose a cool and refreshing exhala- 
tion, albeit the bed from whence it was 
wafted was defiled with many unsavory 
contributions. The sun was at its fiercest 
heat ; weary pedestrians sought with avi- 
dity the shady side of thoroughfares ; 
and the dogs, running about with protru- 
ded tongues and panting breath, suggested 
to the timid passer-by unpleasant visions 
of hydrophobia, and its wonted accompa- 
niments of feather beds and summary suf- 
focation. The dark bosom of the murky 
Thames gave back a bright reflection of 
the orb of day; and the passengers in the 
penny steamers, driven to distraction, be- 
tween the scorching heat of the sun’s rays 
and the pleasant combination of heat and 
steam and decomposed oil, which greeted 
them from the engine-room, sighed for the 
termination of their voyaging, and men- 
tally resolved to venture upon such aqua- 
tic pleasuring no more. 

Even the ardor of business seemed to 
have yielded to the enervating influence 
of the temperature. For a full hour no 
candidate had presented himself, eager to 
secure lucrative employment ; no stranger 
had penetrated the sanctuary, to propound 
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for solution mysterious and unfathomable 
difficulties ; and Mr. Lestroeque, unbutton- 
ing his vest, that he might the more freely 
luxuriate in the cool breeze which was 
wafted into his apartment through the 
half-opened window, threw himself back 
in his easy chair, and abandoned himself 
to contemplation and repose. 

Nor did the matter of his reflection ap- 
pear to awaken any unpleasant emotions. 
Quite the contrary. The office was rising 
into flourishing prosperity ; contributions 
flowed in daily from new patrons ; and the 
portly and imposing volumes which con- 
tained the names of those who had placed 
themselves under its protecting wing, like 
the brain of an ambitious man, bore record 
of wants innumerable and _ inconsistent. 
Turning over with indolent satisfaction the 
pages of this book of fate, he thus gave 
utterance to his agreeable meditations : 

“Well, spite of bad times, business 
seems as brisk with me as ever. Not 
quite half past one o'clock, and we have 
already got through a fair day’s work; 
and the books are still full of applicants, 
and crowded with modest requirements. 
Let me see; there’s Lady Matchwell wants 
a French cook—a hundred guineas a year 
and perquisites ; and a governess for her 
three daughters—twenty pounds a year 
and find her own washing. Lord Fopley 
requires a valet who can dress hair, and 
make himself generally useful, (a pretty 
comprehensive term that, in a description 
of a nobleman’s valet,) fifty pounds per 
annum and three suits of livery; and a 
private secretary, competent to write 
speeches for his lordship, to deliver in the 
House of Lords—fifteen shillings a week, 
without board, and must have the manners 
and education of a gentleman. ‘Then, 
here’s a poor devil who thinks himself a 
Roscius, and coolly writes to me to inquire 
whether I think he had better come out in 
Macbeth or Jeremy Diddler; charge him 
half a crown for information, and tell him 
to go to the devil! Here’s another letter 
from that terrible Mrs. Selina O’Rafferty, 
the dreadful widow of an Irish officer of 
dragoons, with her three lovely daughters ; 
each one of them fit to have taken a place 
in the ranks of her father’s troop; who 
half maddens me with her importuni- 
ties. One of her sweet girls, she says, has 
the voice of a nightingale—if so, preserve 





me from all nightingales, say 1; another 
is a modern Siddons, and recites Shak- 
speare, with a fearful brogue, until she 
drives me quite distracted ; and the other 
is a model to Ellsler, and flings her long 
legs and long arms about like a human 
windmill, ina manner that is frightful to 
behold. But the poor woman thinks all 
her geese swans, and pesters me to arrange 
for their immediate appearance at some 
of the principal London theatres! Upon 
my word, we must double our fees to her, 
as the only chance of getting rid of her. 
And then, the inquiries that pour in; 
questions which would have made the 
hair of the Egyptian Sphinx—who kept 
the earliest general information-office on 
record—stand on end distractedly; but 
which we are earnestly requested to an- 
swer by return of post. Phew! it makes 
me warm to think of them; but we do 
answer them, somehow!” 

At this moment a tap at the door in- 
terrupted the current of his meditation, 
and a visitor presented himself before him. 

The new comer was a young man just 
entering into the full bloom of manhood. 
A casual observer, glancing at his well- 
rounded form and handsome face would 
have pronounced him to be about twenty- 
five years of age; and although a nearer 
inspection might have induced some to 
attribute to him the experience of a few 
more summers, yet the first guess would 
have been nearest to the truth. But, in 
fact, there was every excuse for thinking 
him a much older man; for, in the few 
years which had elapsed since he had at- 
tained to man’s estate, Henry Rushton had 
led that sort of life which soon stamps 
wrinkles oa the brow of youth; and his 
countenance, though it was strikingly and 
undeniably handsome, had yet that re- 
pulsive but indefinable expression with 
which vice ever marks its votaries, and 
casts a cloud over the most faultless 
beauty. No one who ever saw him could 
avoid imputing to him that peculiar com- 
pound of qualities which entitles its pos- 
sessor to the general appellation of a “ fast 
man” in the current slang of Cockneydom. 
Though his eyes were bright with the 
light of intellect, there was yet that in 
their expression from which the glance of 
a modest woman shrunk abashed ; and his 
whole demeanor was characterized by 
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that uncertain air, half elegant and half 
jaunty, half vulgar and half refined, and 
wholly and altogether impudent, which 
especially distinguishes the honorable fra- 
wc to which he unquestionably be- 
onged. 

The attire of this young gentleman was 
as remarkable as his person, and displayed 
all the features common to the genus 
“fast man”’ in full and luxuriant develop- 
ment. Upon his head—knowingly set on 
one side, in order, it is presumed, to im- 
~~ greater sagacity to his appearance— 
1e wore a very shiny glossy hat, with a 
brim so desperately curled that the whole 
garment assumed the aspect of those hats 
which, with the unpronounceable and in- 
comprehensible names appended to them 
in imposing characters, may be seen in the 
shop windows of some of the cheap hatters 
in the Strand; his throat was encircled 
by a cravat surprisingly narrow, but tied 
in a bow of surpassing magnitude—the 
fringed ends whereof might plainly be de- 
scried by an observer viewing him from 
behind; his shirt was adorned with full 
length delineations of remarkable opera 
dancers, poised upon one toe in imprac- 
ticable attitudes, which positively fatigued 
the eye with their excessive and hopeless 
rigidity ; and from the third button to the 
right-hand pocket of his waistcoat, which 
was of that class of pattern designated as 
“thunder and lightning” in the vernacular 
dialect, was festooned a gold chain, appa- 
rently well calculated, both by its pattern 
and its dimensions, to serve for the cable of 
a pleasure boat. Though he had not been 
riding, he wore ariding-coat, with flaps of 
exceeding magnitude upon the hips, and 
adorned with brass buttons, the brightness 
of which was positively painful to behold; 
the pattern of his trowsers was of a check 
so vast in its proportions, that it could, 
from no point of view, be seen entire; a 
circumstance which caused his legs to re- 
semble, to the imagination of the fanciful 
spectator, a pile of small cheeses, or one 
of those candles, marked around at regular 
intervals, with which King Alfred was 
wont to note the passage of time; on his 
feet he wore remarkable boots, whereof 
the toes were of the brightest of patent 
leather, while upon the sides of the cloth 
which composed the remainder of those 
garments, little rows of mother-of-pearl 





shirt-buttons—which could never, under 
any imaginable concurrence of circum- 
stances, be of the very slightest use—were 
curiously and facetiously arranged; and 
in his hand he carried a slim cane, whose 
chief use seemed to be identical with that 
to which corals and India-rubber rings are 
devoted in the early stages of babyhood, 
since its ivory head, which was carved 
into the resemblance of the fore-leg of a 
rampant racer, was constantly in his mouth, 
and appeared, from the relish with which 
he devoted himself to the elegant opera- 
tion of sucking it, to afford him high and 
unspeakable gratification. Such was Mr. 
Henry Rushton—an excellent specimen of 
a class whose members may be met with 
in crowds in the great world of London. 
Mr. Lestrocque did not by any means 
like the aspect of his new visitor; for the 
human animals of the “fast” species were 
the objects of his special and peculiar 
abhorrence. But business has no feelings ; 
during office hours we must put our predi- 
lections in our pockets, otherwise but little 
else will ever find its way there. So, with 
his most urbane and gracious smile he 
welcomed this new candidate for his good 
offices, and demanded to know his pleasure. 
* My business,” said this young gentle- 
man, throwing himself carelessly into Mr. 
Lestrocque’s ownarm-chair, from which he 
had risen to receive him, “is easily ex- 
plained and quickly settled. Tell us, my 
old boy, have you any good situations 
on your books ?” 
“Why, I have—and I have not.” 
“So; I understand you. Plenty for 
those who can pay, but none for those who 
cannot ; plenty for a fool with a full purse, 
but none for a philosopher with an empty 
pocket. But see; here is the talisman 
before which all difficulties vanish! So, 
open your sybilline books, my noble Ro- 
man, and let us see what you can do.” 
And with these words he drew forth a 
purse, much more remarkable for the 
glittering of its beaded exterior than for 
the apparent bulkiness of its contents, and 
jingled it with agreeable facetiousness be- 
fore the eyes of his astonished auditor. 
To say that Mr. Lestrocque was most 
insufferably offended by the free and easy 
deportment of his visitor, would be to 
convey but a faint idea of his towering 
indignation. But he said nothing, con- 
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tenting himself with darting an angry 
look at the intruder, which apparently 
produced as much effect as if it had been 
directed at the wall of the apartment; 
since that young gentleman, playfully tap- 
ping his boots with the slim cane which 
has been already immortalized in this his- 
tory, smiled pleasantly at him, and ad- 
monished him to “look sharp,” without 
displaying the smallest disturbance of his 
equanimity. 

Opening one of the large volumes which 
lay before him on the table, the individual 
thus facetiously adjured proceeded to read 
from its contents, interrupted by the occa- 
sional and voluble comments of his audi- 
tor: 

“Wanted, in one of the principal es- 
tablishments at the West End, a young 
man of polished manners”— 

“So far, that will exactly suit.” 

—‘ about twenty-five years old”— 

“Just my age! Better and better!” 

—‘who is conversant with accounts, 
can take charge of the money”— 

“T excel in that department! 

I can do better.” 

—‘and is willing to make himself gener- 
ally useful behind the counter.” 

“ Behind the counter! Why, what the 
devil do you mean? Do you think I look 
like a grocer or a man-milliner ?” 

“That will not suit you? Well, we 
must try something else.” And Mr. Les- 
trocque opened another of his ponderous 
ledgers, and proceeded to run his eye over 
its pages ; pending which process, his 
visitor devoted himself to the mastication 
of the horse’s hoof, with great appearance 
of appetite. 

“Here is something that may suit you 
better,” said Mr. Lestrocque, at last paus- 
ing in his search: ‘“ Wanted at a boarding 
school for young ladies ”’— 

“Ha! that looks much more promis- 
ing!” 

—‘ conducted by two maiden ladies of 
serious character ”"— 

* Bah! that will scarcely do!” 

—‘a dancing-master of strictly evan- 
gelical principles.” 

“ Ah! you need not read any more, old 
boy. I think I can foot ita little; but 
not in the serious style by any means. 
Casino! Vauxhall! Bal Masque! eh? my 
trump, that’s the ticket!” and the “ fast 
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man” at once proceeded to execute, to 
the manifest derangement and imminent 
peril of the surrounding furniture, that 
peculiar variety of the Polka which is in 
peculiar favor with the “ nobby ones” at 
those genteel places of entertainment, 
whereof the essential peculiarities appear 
to be the horizontal extension of the arms 
to the utmost possible distance from the 
body, and the infusion into the entire per- 
formance of a species of frenzy, which 
causes it greatly to resemble that innocent 
and delightful entertamment known as 
“running a muck,” among some nations 
not remarkable for civilization. 

Mr. Lestrocque hastened to put an end 
to this lovely ebullition; for gentlemen in 
the prime of life are not exempt from the 
infliction of corns, and the sudden alight- 
ing of the performer in this elegant “ pas 
seul” upon his toes, seemed one of the 
most probable of circumstances. ‘ Will 
you tell me, sir,” he said, at length, “‘ what 
it is you want? It appears now I may 
read all day and find nothing to suit you.” 

“What do I want, my brick? Why 
look at me, and judge for yourself. I 
want something in which there is plenty 
to get and nothing to do.” 

“T am afraid I can hardly accommodate 
you. Those sort of situations are all occu- 
pied already by the aristocracy.” 

“‘ Well then, give me one in which there 
is little to do, and as much to receive as 
possible. I’m not at all particular.” 

“ What are you fit for?” 

«“ Never you mind that, so long as you 
can find something that’s fit for me.” 

“ T will see what I can do for you. In 
the first place you must give me your 
name, age, birthplace, parentage, educa- 
tion” — 

“ Not quite so fast if you please. One 
at a time, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“ Well, then, we will begin with your 
name.” 

“ Henry Rushton.” 

“What! not the son of old Rushton, 
the banker, of Lombard street ?” 

“The same. But what of that?” 

“ My dear sir, 1 am delighted to see you. 
Your father and I were school-fellows. I 
trust my old friend is well ?” 

«« Why, he’s as well as a gentleman can 
be expected to be who has been buried 
nine months.” 
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“Dead! I am grieved to hear it. But 
how comes it that you, the heir to so much 
wealth as he possessed, are now seeking 
such employment ?” 

“ Because it’s all gone! fled! evapora- 
ted! You can’t eat your pudding and 
have it too, eh, my old boy? So, as I’ve 
ate mine, I’m obliged to do the best I can 
without it.” 

“Pray explain yourself.” 

« Why it’s all as plain as a pikestaff. 
You must know that I was always a bit of 
a scamp, but it was not until I went to 
Oxford that I discovered to what extent I 
could be a rascal with impunity. I learnt 
love from Ovid, profanity from Lucretius, 
and a hundred other vices from a hundred 
other sages of antiquity; and I was so 
good a scholar that, at twenty-two, I had 
the prettiest mistress, the largest debts, 
and the widest circle of vicious acquaint- 
ance, of any man in the University. Well, 
the governor heard of this, and turned 
crusty, wrote me some letters full of all 
sorts of sanctimonious humbug, and finally 
refused to stump up any more tin. I did 
not care for the blowing up, but I could 
not stand the stoppage of the supplies ; 
and I was driven to my wit’s ends, until I 
met with an obliging Jew, who would give 
me five hundred pounds for a post-obit of 
a thousand on my father’s life. Here was 
a perfect Fortunatus’ purse ; and I dipped 
into it so affectionately that when my father 
died, at the close of my three years’ course, 
I found myself without a penny.” 

“A melancholy story, indeed! And 
now, what sort of a situation do you wish 
to meet with ?” 

“ Cannot you guess? Find me a young 
fellow with a full purse and an empty head, 
and I will give him a full head and an 
empty purse. I will teach him to live like 
a gentleman ; and it will not be my fault 
if he does not die like a beggar.” 

“You want, in fact, an appointment as 
a travelling tutor ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

« Well, here is the name of a young no- 
bleman who requires such a companion, 
and who is about to make the grand tour ; 
to journey into Spain, thence into France, 
Germany and Italy, and to return by way 
of Switzerland to England.” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“T never joke on matters of business.” 
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“Nothing could be more admirable! 
What a ceaseless round of delight! Spain, 
the country of Andalusians and bull-fights 
—of lovely girls with eyes of fire, and 
fierce bandits and fiery Carlists—the land 
of love and revolutions; France, the El 
Dorado of pleasure; Germany, the land 
of Tokay ; Italy, whose noble ruins seem 
as pedestals for the voluptuous beauties 
whose hearts have imbibed the warmth of 
their own mid-day sun; and then Swit- 
zerland, with its glaciers to cool the pas- 
sions down to English temperature! The 
prospect is delicious! Come, give me 
the address.” 

“ First give me the fee.” 

“The devil take your fee; do you 
think I can coin guineas. I have not 
gold enough to cover the top of my walk- 
ing stick. My clothes are in pledge, and 
during the last Cheltenham season I ate 
my carriage and two horses.” 

“ Ate your two horses ?” 

“ Yes, through the medium of an obli- 
ging broker, who digested them for me 
into about one-third their value in guineas. 
Besides your friendship for my father will 
surely” — 

““Well, well, here’s the address; but 
your testimonials ?” 

“Oh! I have plenty of them, but I am 
afraid not quite of the right sort. An 
order of rustication from Oxford, three 
orders of affiliation, about fifty writs, and 
dunning letters innumerable, are hardly 
the most effectual recommendations.” 

“ But you must have them.” 

“ And you must write them for me.” 

‘« Excuse me, but I have a conscience.” 

“Nonsense, man! What, you really 
wont? Well, then I must find some less 
fastidious friend; or, if it comes to the 
worst, write them for myself. ‘The Earl 
of Rosedale, Belgrave Square.’ Ah! 
that looks well; so here goes at once to 
try my luck. Aw revoir, old brick, upon 
my soul, you’re a regular trump, and no 
mistake.” And, with these words, Mr. 
Rushton took his departure, to the inex- 
pressible relief of the gentleman whom he 
had honored with his society. 

Mr. Lestrocque, left to himself, shook 
his head doubtfully ; and more than half 
wished that he had at once dismissed the 
applicant without affording him any infor- 
mation. But it was too late; and, after 
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all, it appeared scarcely probable that he 
would succeed in securing the appoint- 
ment, So, closing his desk, for it seemed 
very unlikely than any other visitors 
would present themselves, he put on his 
white hat, which he is unfashionable 
enough to prefer, and sensible enough to 
wear because he does prefer it, and pro- 
ceeded to bend his steps to his rural re- 
treat in the pleasant and retired suburb of 
Bayswater ; pondering awhile on the 
multifarious and diversified matters which 
the business of the “Office of general 
information and agency” presented for 
the exercise of his faeulties, and endeavor- 
ing, by abstruse and painful cogitation, to 
arrive at the solution of some of the innu- 
merable difficulties, utterly hopeless by 
reason of their bewildering and distracting 
complication, which had been that day 
propounded for the decision of that oracle 
of wisdom, of which he was the high- 
priest and visible embodiment. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Two years had passed away since the 
events recorded in our last chapter, and 
the world, two years older in vice and 
profligacy, had advanced precisely so 
much nearer to the completion of that 
full measure of iniquity which will ulti- 
mately render its foredoomed annihilation 
a high boon and benefit to the universe. 
Time, burrowing noiselessly, like the silent 
mole in his subterranean galleries, had ex- 
tended yet further his mighty ramifica- 
tions, marking his quiet yet fearful pro- 
gression by throwing up many a green 
hiliock within the limits of the sad church- 
yard; mournful yet faithful indices of the 
swift flight of the revolving years. 

The declining sun, casting his slanting 
rays over the woody summits of the hills 
which encircled one of the most romantic 
vales in the sunny clime of Piedmont, shed 
the lustre of his fading beams upon two 
individuals, at that moment reclining in 
indolent repose before the door of an hum- 
ble cottage, around whose simple porch 
were beautiful climbers, which sprung 
forth unbidden from the genial soil of 
Italy, entwined their wandering tendrils, 
and hung in luxuriant clusters of exquisite 








and fragrant blossoms. The glowing heat, 
which at midday had parched the thirsty 
earth, had given place to a more agreea- 
ble temperature as the cool breath of the 
evening breeze wandered listlessly through 
the leafy groves; and the grateful dew, 
standing in glittering crystal drops upon 
the herbage, imparted new life and fresh- 
ness to its verdure. The air resounded 
with the merry chorus of the feathered 
songsters of the grove, whose glad notes 
ascended as a joyous hymn of praise to 
heaven ; and the tiny insect world lent its 
aid in sprightly chirrupings to swell the 
tide of harmony. The summits of the 
lofty hills, which bounded the prospect on 
every side, stood wut in sharp and bold 
outline upon the deep blue of the cloud- 
less sky ; and, on the brow of one, the 
ruins of an ancient temple, around whose 
falling columns the sturdy climbing vine 
quaintly festooned rich clusters of the 
ruddy and luscious grape, and from whose 
ruined altars the wild flowers, which had 
taken root in the cracks and crevices of 
the mouldering stone, sent up a breath of 
fragrant incense, far sweeter in the sight 
of heaven than that which had arisen 
within the fane when the heathen wor- 
shippers of the olden time gathered with- 
in its walls, to do homage to their false 
divinities :—seemed the last link between 
the present and the hoary ages of antiqui- 
ty; and, looking proudly down upon the 
spot which had been its home for twenty 
centuries, promised to survive yet longer 
the ravages of time, and to remain, to 
generations yet unborn, a lone and ma- 
jestic witness of the splendors of the an- 
cient world. 

The tranquil beauties of the scene, how- 
ever, appeared to have but little influence 
upon the two individuals who were thus 
reclining in the very centre of its magic 
circle ; since they evidently regarded the 
face of Nature with listlessi ndifference, 
and contemplated with supreme apathy 
the luxuriance in which all around them 
was so exquisitely clothed. Both were 
evidently Englishmen, and although the 
one who seemed the elder might be some 
six or seven years the senior of his com- 
panion, there were no visible indications 
of any greater difference between their 
ages ; yet the most casual observer could 
not fail to detect tokens of very great dis- 
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similarity in their characters and disposi- 
tions. 

The younger traveller might have num- 
bered some twenty summers, although his 
appearance wanted that freshness and 
buoyancy which is the first attribute sto- 
len from youth by dissipation; and the 
unmistakeable indications which mark the 
votary of pleasure were but too visible in 
his countenance, Stlll, he was by no 
means one of those whom Nature seems 
to have shaped in an evil mould, and 
whose vices appear to fit them as natural- 
ly as their garments. There was a deep- 
er and more genial light in his dark grey 
eye than ever springs from sensualism ; 
and the air of listless indifference which 
clouded his handsome feetures, and the 
languid indolence with which, lying 
stretched upon the turf, he listened to the 
conversation of his companion, would have 
led an observer at once to set him down 
as one of those whose errors often spring 
rather from the absence of energy to resist 
the promptings of evil than from any posi- 
tive depravity. And any one who arrived 
at such a conclusion, would have displayed 
a very perfect appreciation of the charac- 
ter and foibles of Lord Arthur Ellerton, 
the oldest son of the Earl of Rosedale. 

Surrounded from his earliest childhood 
with all the luxuries which wealth could 
accumulate for his enjoyment; caressed 
with all the idolizing fondness usually lav- 
ished upon an only child, especially when 
that child is to inherit and to transmit to 
remote posterity the glory and the honors 
of a long line of illustrious ancestors ; and 
placed >» the favoring hand of fortune 
beyond the reach of care and above the 
necessity of exertion; Lord Arthur had 
not escaped from the influence of the evils 
inevitably attendant upon the position in 
which he was placed by the accident of 
his birth. It is only by the struggles of 
adversity that the finer qualities of human 
nature receive their full development; 
from the chrysalis of poverty, the noble 
soul, bursting the cerements which have 
entangled it, springs forth in the full ra- 
diance of perfect beauty, and wings its 
flight to heaven. The trials of necessity 
are to the human mind as the thunder- 
storm to the overcharged and clouded at- 
mosphere; amid the convulsions of ele- 
mental strife the veil is rent asunder which 





hung over the face of Nature, and the ra- 
diance once obscured and hidden shines 
forth once more upon the rejoicing world. 
From all this, Fortune, often most unkind 
when she appears most bountiful, had 
shielded and secured him; and the finer 
qualities of his heart, which, under other 
circumstances would have received a full 
development, were stifled and extinguished 
and burned in prosperous inanition, 

His elder companion was evidently of 
less exalted lineage ; for, account for it as 
we may, there is unquestionably that in 
high birth and noble ancestry, which 
stamps its possessor with remarkable and 
indelible characteristics. He was dressed 
with care and elegance, and his outward 
man presented few points of difference 
from his companion; but he must have 
been a very superficial observer who failed 
to detect, under this changed exterior, the 
veritable presence of Mr. Henry Rushton, 
the roué of Oxford, the “fast man” of 
London, and now the travelling tutor of 
Lord Arthur Ellerton. 

Seated, with a gun in his hand, upon a 
fragment of rock, around which the fra- 
grant wild flowers twined in luxurious pro- 
fusion, Rushton was engaged in one of 
those mysterious occupations with which 
sportsmen, in their moments of idleness, 
persuade themselves that they are materi- 
ally promoting the utility of their fire-arms, 
humming the while the fragment of a song, 
and oceasionally looking up to endeavor 
by some casual remark, to engage the 
wandering attention of his companion, 
who, however, seemed but little inclined 
for the fatigues of conversation. A few 
brace of birds, thrown on the ground be- 
side him, betokened the nature of their 
morning’s occupation; and, judging from 
their appearance, it might fairly be con- 
cluded that these spoils were the trophies 
of a long and tolerably fatiguing ramble. 

At length, after a long pause, during 
which the thoughts of both seemed to be 
far from agreeably employed, if any infer- 
ence might be drawn from the expres- 
sion of their countenances, Lord Arthur, 
yawning and stretching himself with an 
air of surpassing weariness, broke the 
silence ; rather, apparently, to relieve the 
monotony of his ennui than from any pos- 
itive desire for conversation. 

“Well! this is really very interesting! 
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Upon my word, saving a debate on the 
supplies in the House of Commons, I 
know of nothing more enlivening than this 
life in the mountains. Pray, most worthy 
preceptor, how much longer do you pro- 
pose to remain in this lovely Paradise ?” 

“Only until we receive from Rome the 
remittance which our Israelite friend prom- 
ised to send to us in a month from the 
date of our departure. Generous man! 
for a three months’ bill for five thousand 
pounds, drawn upon your worthy father, 
he has promised to give us three thousand 
pounds ; not failing to impress upon us 
that in this munificent transaction he con- 
tents himself with simple interest.” 

“A month! And scarcely half of it 
has yet elapsed! Ah, Rushton, there is 
some difference between this sylvan soli- 
tude and the gay saloons of the Baroness 
de Cantalon in Paris. When shall we ever 
see such glorious fétes again?” 

“Never, I hope, if we are always to 
pay as dearly for their enjoyment. Five 
thousand pounds lost at ecarié is rather a 
high price for a month’s pleasure” — 

“But such pleasure! Those brilliant 
balls, those fascinating soirées, those be- 
wildering fétes champétres—ah ! how can 
I ever forget those delicious days of lux- 
ury, and nights of pleasure ?” 

“You have good reason to recollect 
them, though the pleasures of memory 
have been pretty dearly purchased. But 
I own I cannot help being astonished that 
you, who have seen so much of the world, 
could not see through the hollow tricke- 
ries of that gay impostor, the ci-devant 
Baroness de Cantelon.” 

‘‘ Nay, Rushton, you will never convince 
me that your suspicions are just. An im- 
postor! impossible! So marked an air 
of high birth’ — 

“High enough, no question. Born, I 
have no doubt, au cinguieme in the Quatrier 
Latin.” 

“Such courtly breeding”— 

“The exaggerated gentility of a par- 
venu. 

“And such delicate manifestations of 
flattering and tender preference” — 

“The well practised allurements of the 
finished courtesan” — 

“ But what will you say of the crowds 
of noblemen and gentlemen who thronged 
her saloons ?” 





“One half of them dupes, caught by 
the same wiles that ensnared you; and the 
other half chevaliers d’industrie, whose 
coats were their most precious possessions. 
Depend upon it, my dear pupil, you were 
there most egregiously deceived’”’— 

“But you are so suspicious; you said 
the same things of the charming suppers 


‘of the Russian princess, Pultakowski, at 


Baden Baden.” 

“Russian princess! Russian _fiddle- 
sticks! A German adventuress, who pre- 
tended to drop her mellifluous Russian 
tongue out of compliment to her visitors, 
but whose real reason for not speaking it 
was that she did not know it”— 

« At least you will admit that she was 
attached to me.” 

“To your purse—yes ; for your person 
I am convinced she did not care a 
straw.” 

“She accepted my vows, and received 
my presents’ — 

“Only because she could not obtain the 
one without enduring the other.” 

“You are indeed a very infidel; no 
woman escapes your sarcasms or your sus- 
picions. Even the lovely Countess Vil- 
lani, the belle of Venice, the Nereid of the 
Adriatic, has not been safe from your in- 
sinuations. Ah! Rushton, where was 
your heart, that you were proof against 
her fascinations ?” 

‘Say, rather, where was your wisdom, 
that you were duped by her shallow im- 
postures—a creature of yesterday ”"— 

“ Nay, this too much. You know that 
she traced back her ancestry to the noblest 
patricians of imperial Rome.” 

“She may have traced it back to the 
gods of Rome themselves, for aught | 
care. Sprung, perhaps, from Mercury, 
the especial patron of those who live by 
their wits; or, rather, by the absence of 
the wits of others.” 

“ At least you will allow that she pos- 
sessed beauty ?” 

“In the evening and in a good light, 
res,” 
“ A brilliant complexion?” 

“Unquestionably, when it was judi- 
ciously put on; though I have seen her so 
carelessly painted, that she looked like 
one of the specimen paintings one sees in 
the windows of the picture cleaners, of 
which one half is fresh and brilliant, while 
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the other half is dull and dim with the 
rusty shade of antiquity.” 

«Her teeth” — 

“The youngest part of her; warranted 
new, and of the very best enamel.” 

“ But her figure” — 

“Not yet her own, nor likely to be- 
come so. Her milliner’s bill has a poor 
chance of payment.” 

““ Why, you do not mean to insinuate” — 

“Oh, I insinuate nothing; though I 
confess I am astonished to see a man of 
your discernment and taste enslaved by a 
compound of crenoline and whalebone, 
overlaid with rouge and pearl powder.” 

“Ah! Rushton, you have no soul. 
How else could you be so insensible to 
the charms of beauty ?” 

“There you wrong me. My heart is 
no icicle, as many fair dames could testify 
to you; but the beauty which enchains 
my allegiance must owe nothing to the 
adornments of art. Flashing “eyes, in 
which the passionate language of the 
glowing heart finds utterance in glances 
that thrill the soul ; raven locks, in every 
tress of which a smiling Cupid lies am- 
bushed, waiting for his willing prey ; ruby 
lips, warm with the life-blood coursing 
from a heart which owns no mastery but 
the rule of love; passion in every look, in 
every movement grace ; these must be the 
attributes which make the goddess of my 
adoration.” 

“A very glowing picture, truly! and 
yet not beyond reality. Had the fair 
Elenor sat for her portrait, you could 
not have drawn a more faithful resem- 
blance !” 

“What! your new charmer, the dryad 
of this romantic valley, who now fills the 
place once held by the Russian princess, 
and sways the sceptre of the deposed Vil- 
lani ?” 

“Nay, do not degrade my Elenor by 
naming her in the same breath with those 
whose names you have coupled with her 
own. Never till I saw her did I know 
the tender influence of a serious passion. 
I have flitted among the beauties of an 
honr, and culled from a thousand flowers 
the sweets of evanescent pleasure ; to her 
alone has my heart owned a true alle- 
giance. 

“Truly, my worthy pupil, if we were 
not in the very land of bucolics, I should 





be amazed at this pastoral enthusiasm. 
The pretty Elenor is certainly well 
enough to pass away an idle hour; but as 
for a serious passion” — 

“ Not another word, I entreat you. Let 
her once consent to bless me by becoming 
my wife”— 

“Now you are indeed mad! What, 
think you, would Lord Rosedale say to 
such an alliance ?” 

“My father, I know, desires only my 
happiness; and when he sees me united 
to an angel” — 

“Pshaw, my dear fellow; in these 
days the only angels that are in the least 
degree appreciated are angels with gilded 
wings. Your common, every-day “celes- 
tials, are quite out of vogue ; and angels 
with landed property are ‘the only celestial 
beings recognized in society.” 

«But I tell you I love her.” 

Quite possible.” 

« And she loves me.” 

“ Perfectly satisfactory.” 

“T cannot bear to lose her.” 

« Why should you ?” 

“Then of course I must marry her.” 

“T cannot see the necessity.” 

“ How! you would not dare”— 

“To suggest that one may love a pretty 
woman without marrying her? Is the 
idea so great a novelty ?” 

** Monster !” 

“No, really, my dear fellow, I am 
nothing of the kind. Consider now, if 
you had only married every woman you 
ever fell in love with! The world would 
never have beheld such complicated poly- 
gamy.” 

“But I never loved any woman as I 
love her.” 

“ Of course not. The world is always 
improving. Every new passion is the 
only true one ; just as every new baby is 
always the very finest child ever seen. 
But consider ’— 

“It is useless. 
be mine.” 

“ You think, then, that when we return 
to England, and inform the Earl, your fa- 
ther, that in a little more than two years 
we have expended forty thousand pounds, 
but that we have brought him an Italian 
daughter-in-law, who is of unknown pa- 
rentage, but very skillful in churning but- 
ter, and an accomplished cheese-maker, he 


I am resolved she shall 
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will consider that we have made an admi- 
rable investment of his money ?” 

“ You think” — 

“T think nothing. I am certain.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“That you will be disinherited, and I 
shall be disgraced.” 

“‘T am afraid you are too near the truth. 
That consideration alone troubles me; the 
peril of such a catastrophe, which would 
involve not only myself, but you, my good 
and faithful friend, in ruin, alone deters 
me. Love and duty contend for mas- 
tery.” 

“Then end the contest by a compro- 
mise. The fair Elenor loves you?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ And she would fly with you?” 

“As my wife, yes—otherwise, I dare 
not ask her.” 


“True, it might be dangerous. Then, 
we must carry her off.” 

“Tmpossible !” 

“Nonsense. Leave allto me. At any 


rate, we must make the attempt; and, the 
die once cast, you may rest assured she 
will resign herself a willing prisoner into 
your hands.” 

“But such perfidy!—to betray such 
trusting and deep affection.” 

“Bah! the mere cant of maudlin senti- 
mentality. But come, let us in to dinner; 
and then, over a cool cigar and a spark- 
ling goblet of lacryma, we will talk over 
the scheme, and discuss the chances of 
success,” 

With these words Rushton rose from 
his seat, and was followed by his younger 
companion into the cottage. 


ed 


CHAPTER III. 


While the conversation which we have 
just recorded was taking place at one end 
of the valley, an observer at its opposite 
extremity might have noticed a man of 
muscular and well-moulded form, and 
wearing the garb of an Italian peasant, de- 
scending rapidly a narrow path, which led 
from the summit of one of the surround- 
ing hills. The swift agility with which he 
trod the mountain’s side, and the ready 
skill with which he availed himself of 
many aids, in the tangled roots of trees, 








and clumps of matted shrubs, to conquer 
the many difficulties of the precipitous de- 
scent, bespoke one well accustomed to a 
mountain life, and familiar, by long habit, 
with the path which he thus nimbly trod, 
and which, in many places, would have 
been almost impassable to unaccus- 
tomed footsteps ; and it was not long be- 
fore he reached the base of the hills ; and 
bent his steps towards a cottage, so hidden 
by the surrounding trees, that the eye of 
a stranger might easily have passed it by 
unobserved. 

The new comer was a man of sinewy 
frame and noble stature; and although his 
general appearance, and the pistols and 
dagger which were girded in his belt, 
too plainly indicated the character of his 
profession, there was something in the ex- 
pression of his countenance which beto- 
kened better qualities than might have 
been looked for in a mountain robber. 
Such, however, he was; one of that fear- 
ful class who wage open war against the 
peace of civilized society, and revive, in 
these latter days, the savage rule of vio- 
lence, which, in remote ages, formed the 
basis of the code of barbarous nations. 
Pausing for a moment as he reached the 
base of the declivity, and looking cau- 
tiously around him, he applied a whistle 
to his lips, and blew a sharp and piercing 
note, which awakened the slumbering 
echoes of the surrounding hills, and re- 
sounded in shrill tones throughout the 
valleys. 

No sooner had the echoes died away 
into silence than the signal was answered 
from another quarter, and a man wearing 
a similar garb, but arrayed in less warlike 
accoutrements, emerged from an adjacent 
clump of trees, above which the curling 
smoke alone betokened the existence of a 
habitation, and proceeded rapidly toward 
him. As he approached him, uttering a 
glad cry of recognition, he said, “I 
thought I should know that whistle. Why 
Beppo, old comrade, we thought you 
would never return !” 

“Why, truth to say, Matheo, I could 
have found good reason for remaining 
away much longer, if I had not longed to 
see home once again. You know, where 
the carcass is, there the vultures hover ; 
and English travellers have been plenti- 
ful this year in Italy.” 
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“Then business has been pretty pro- 
ductive, I suppose ?” 

“Tolerably so, though not so good as 
we could have wished. ‘Ye stumbled up- 
on some hard cash, it is true—but not 
much of that either—and we took some 
jewelry, but it was not all real; many an 
old duchess’s diamonds turning out to be 
as false as her husband’s patriotism.” 

*« That is bad.” 

“Yes, but not the worst. We had two 
ambushes for deposed sovereigns, and one 
for an ex-diplomatist; but the two mon- 
archs had but a five-frane piece between 
them, and the diplomatist had nothing 
metallic about him but the brass upon his 
countenance, and that was worn so thin 
that it could almost be seen through; so 
we had our labor for our pains.” 

“Served you right, too, for meddling 
with them. Honor among thieves, say I. 
The brigand of the mountains should re- 
spect the courtly robber, who plunders in 
a more exalted sphere.” 

“True, Matheo, it is a bad sign when 
one thief takes to picking another’s pocket. 
But what news since my departure ?” 

“ None that can interest you ; stay—yes, 
there is one matter that you should know. 
Two English travellers are staying in the 
valley, and one of them has been to your 
cottage often.” 

« And he has seen Elenor ?” 

“Certainly. It is not very likely that 
any one would go there to have a chat with 
the old hag Gruditta, whom you left in 
charge of her.”’ 

‘« He has talked with Elenor, then ?” 

“ Repeatedly ; and very interesting con- 
versation it seemed to be, if one might 
judge from the blushing cheeks and down- 
cast eyes with which she listened to him.” 

“ Madre de Dio! you do not mean that 
he has made love to her?” 

“ Something very like it, certainly.” 

“ Who is this man ?” 

“ He calls himself Lord Arthur Ellerton ; 
a handsome, well-spoken young fellow as 
you would wish to see.” 

‘Some impostor, no doubt.” 

“ Rather unlikely ; a chevalier d’indus- 
trie would scarcely select a valley in Pied- 
mont as the scene of his exploits, or a 
nameless Italian peasant as the object of 
his scheming.” 

“You are right, Matheo. 
then, that this young lord” — 


You think, 





“ Ts a genuine lord, and a very good sort 
of person ; and for his intentions, I believe 
he is too much in love to think of any thing 
but honor. But as for his friend, who calls 
himself his tutor, but seems more like his 
companion’ — 

* Well, what of him?” 

“« Why, by the natural sympathy which 
one rascal feels for another whenever he 
encounters him, I am sure that he is a vil- 
lain. And the young lord seems to be 
governed by him in all things.” 

“This must be looked to, Fool that I 
was to leave her so long unprotected, 
Poor helpless, fatherless girl!” 

“ Fatherless! why, Beppo, what can 
you mean? Is she not your own child ? 
and are you not as good as fifty protec- 
tors ?” 

“No, my good Matheo, she is the ehild 
of my love—but owns no nearer kindred.”’ 

“ You amaze me.” 

“ Listen, and you shall hear her strange 
and mysterious history: Nearly seven- 
teen years ago a stranger, with the port 
and bearing of a nobleman, sought this 
solitary cottage, then blessed with the 
presence of an angel who is now no more. 
My poor Agnes! She died while Elenor 
was yet a child, killed by an accursed bul- 
let from the carbine of a trooper, one of a 
party sent in my pursuit. Curses on him! 
I slew him likeadog! But let that pass. 
This stranger brought with him an infant— 
the daughter, as he told me, of his only 
sister, who had disgraced her family by a 
marriage with some unknown Englishman, 
and whose worthless husband, upon her 
death in giving birth to this child, had de- 
parted from Italy and left his babe to the 
eare of fortune.” 

‘The heartless villain !” 

“Well, this stranger had known me in 
the happy days before destitution and de- 
spair had driven me to adopt the calling of 
a brigand; he knew that beneath a rob- 
ber’s garb I hid a faithful heart. He en- 
treated me to take charge of this poor 
child, to rear her as my own, and to se- 
clude her from the world in the solitude 
of my humble cottage, until he could again 
remove herfrom my care, Since that day 
I have never seen or heard from him; but 
I have never forgotten my trust, and that 
poor deserted infant still cheers my lonely 
home.” 

“You were always a noble, generous 
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fellow, Beppo, and this kindness is just 
like you. But you will be rewarded for it 
all some day.” 

“T have been already rewarded, Matheo, 
far beyond my deserts. From the first 
moment when the loving smile of that 
sweet babe rested upon me, I felt that a 
new tie had arisen to bind me to existence ; 
that I had yet one link of sympathy with 
the world that had disowned me. And 
when my Agnes was taken from me, she 
became my only hope, my only solace. 
In her merry laugh | saw once again re- 
vived the happy hours of my own gay and 
innocent childhood ; her joyous gambols 
carried me back to the days when the rough 
brigand was a thoughtless boy, roving in 
merry sport over the hills which are now 
the witnesses of his crimes.” And the 
wild robber seated himself on a fragment 
of rock, gave way to the full tide of sweet 
yet bitter memories which rushed upon his 
mind, and wept in silence like a child. 

Alas! how many are there upon whom 
now falls the lash of punishment, whose 


implanted good, which man has shrouded 


with a veil of evil; men who, made angels | 


by their Creator, have been converted into 
fiends by the wrong doing and oppression 
of mankind! In the hearts of such hap- 
less wanderers from virtue, the memory of 
happy days of innocence awakens oft a 
woe which charity might make the parent 
of reform ; but the world looks coldly on 
and proffers no kindly sympathy; the 
Pharisees of the earth “pass by on the 
other side,” and fail to speak the few words 
of generous and hopeful solace which would 
herald in the lost one’s heart the dawn of 
virtue. 

Matheo was the first to break silence. 
“But the father, Beppo, the father; did 
he never learn his child’s retreat—never 
seek to inquire after her destiny ?” 

“Never. The stranger who placed her 
under my care, told me that from him she 
could hope for nothing, and that he would 
probably never seek to disturb the mys- 
tery which shrouded her fate.” 

“ And what was the name of this un- 
feeling scoundrel?” 








| 





Before Beppo could reply, several 
shots, fired in rapid succession, and min- 
gled with loud shouts, as of men in con- 
flict, resounded throughout the valley ; and 
high above the clamor rose the shrill notes 
of a piercing whistle, which was answered 
from twenty different points on the sur- 
sounding hills. ‘The mountains, but a mo- 
ment before so still and peaceful, seemed 
to be in an instant awakened into life; on 
the summit of a lofty hill a blazing beacon 
fire reared its flaming column to the skies, 
and armed men emerged, as at the bidding 
of a magician, from the shadows of the 
woods, and sprung forth from apparently 
inaccessible crevices in the craggy rocks, 
bending their steps towards the spot from 
which proceeded these unwonted sounds 
of strife. Shot after shot awakened the 
reverberating echoes; and now the trum- 
pet notes affrighted with their unaccus- 
tomed tones the feathered tenants of the 
groves, who abandoned in alarm their 


| leafy dwellings, and circled in the air in 
all the bewilderment of undefined appre- 
fate more aptly calls for the tear of pity- | 
ing sympathy; men in whom God has | 


hension. Nearer and nearer came the tu- 
mult; louder and louder swelled the din 
of battle; higher and higher rose the 
shouts of the conquerors, the shrieks of 
the vanquished, and all the hideous sounds 
which betoken the ferocity of human con- 
flicts. 

The two brigands started to their feet in 
alarm, and looked at each other for a mo- 
ment in perplexed bewilderment. “They 
are upon us at last,” said Matheo. “I 
feared as much. For the last day or two 
our scouts have reported that troops have 
been seen lurking about the entrance of 
the valley; but we hoped that the hounds 
had not found the scent. But come, if 
we are taken, let us at least sell our free- 
dom dearly.” Raising a whistle to his 
lips, he blew a shrill and prolonged note, 
and, snatching’ a pistol from Beppo’s gir- 
dle, (for he was himself unarmed, save 
with a dagger,) hurried towards the scene 
of action, followed rapidly by his compan- 
ion, in whom these warlike sounds had 
extinguished in a moment all pleasant me- 
mories, and aroused into full life the wild 
ferocity of the bucaneer. 
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THREE STAGES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


{Concluded from the last Number.} 


Awyorner observation which will readily 
be suggested by the examination of the 
new Constitution, is, that nearly all the 
fundamental changes effected by it are of 
a nature to render the government one of 
more consolidated powers than it was be- 
fore. Under the mon. hy the legislative 

ower was jointly administered by the 

ing, the Chamber of Peers, and the 
Chamber of Deputies. Under the repub- 
lic it is concentrated in a single represent- 
ative Assembly ; and as the Constitution 
gives to the President scarcely any power 
beyond that of executing the will of the 
legislative body; and as the Council of 
State, the dependent creature of that body, 
will possess little authority, moral or legal, 
to influence the doings of the representa- 
tives of the people, the practical result 
must be, that power little less than abso- 
lute will be concentrated in the hands of 
the National Assembly. This will be the 
more obvious when it is further remarked 
that, while by the Charter at least one- 
half of the deputies were required to be 
residents of the departments electing them, 
by the republican Constitution all of the 
representatives may be non-residents ; and 
also that they are to represent not their 
particular constituents, but France entire, 
and cannot receive imperative instructions 
from any source, save their own convic- 
tions. It is not impossible, therefore, or 
even improbable, that half the Assembly 
may be chosen from among the Paris pol- 
iticians, and thereby the governing power 
be most effectually concentrated in the 
capital. Moreover, the Assembly is au- 
thorized by the Constitution to depart at 

leasure from its ordinary course of par- 
adios procedure ; and, by declaring 
the urgency of any measure proposed, the 
majority may cause the same to be intro- 
duced, debated, and adopted without de- 
lay, and it may be promulgated as the law 
of the land, within the space of three days. 
In fine, then, all the powers which were 





possessed by the General Government un- 
der the monarchy, have been retained by 
it, since no additional authority has been 
conferred by the Republic upon the 
provincial organizations; and all these 
powers, except those which are merely 
executive and advisory, are concentrated 
in one assembly, responsible for its acts to 
no particular bodies of constituents, and 
authorized to endow every momentary im- 
pulse, by which it may be agitated, with 
all the authority of the law of the land. 
France, therefore, is a consolidated re- 
public. She has adopted, not the form of 
government which has been successfully 
established by the republics of modern 
times, but one more resembling the short- 
lived democracies of antiquity. The prin- 
cipal free states of ancient times were like- 
wise consolidated governments. ‘The pro- 
vinces were ruled by the capital; the 
legislative powers of the State were 
generally wielded by a single popular 
body; and hence the inconstancy, the 
violence, the anarchy which marred their 
history. On the contrary, the great suc- 
cessful republics of modern times have 
been federative governments, as in this 
country and in Switzerland. Our State 
authorities, dividing the sovereign power 
with the General Government, act as 
breakwaters against the despotic tenden- 
cies of centralization, on the one side; and 
against the anarchical impulses which are 
liable to sweep over the land, on the 
other. Without these admirable checks 
to popular agitation and to governmental en- 
croachment, and without that well-balanced 
system of powers which is effected in the 
internal structure of our State and central 
governments, no. intelligent American 
would have confidence in the stability of 
free institutions, even in a country so well 
prepared by experience for, and so remark- 
ably adapted by circumstances to them as 
is his own. Destroy these barriers against 
revolutionary license and usurping am- 
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bition; concentrate the whole legislative 
power of the State in a single body of 
men ; place this body in one of our great 
cities; and the foundations of our Republic 
would become as unstable as the sands. 
We should feel that there was no security 
in our institutions against the fatal raging 
of popular passions—none against the 
equally fatal ascendency of ambitious 
demagogueism. 

France has not chosen to profit by our 
experience and to imitate our example. 
Of course, it will not be denied that the 
position and circumstances of the two na- 
tions are very different, and require a cor- 
responding dissimilarity of institutions. 
We are surrounded by the republics of 
America—France, by the monarchies of 
Europe. For defense, therefore, against 
hostile powers, it may be allowed—not- 
withstanding the fact that recent events 
have proved the ability of a confederated 
republic to wage war advantageous] y—that 
a degree of centralization is necessary there, 
which is not desirable here. But it would 
be to discredit the patriotism and the valor 
of Frenchmen, to say that such an exces- 
sive degree of centralization as that now 
effected, was indispensable for the pur- 
poses of either offense or protection. For 
it is universally acknowledged that for 
rapidity in military organization, the French 
are decidedly superior to all the European 
nations, if not to all nations, ancient or 
modern. Inferior in the power of endur- 
ance to the English, in fertility of intellec- 
tual resources perhaps to the Germans, 
they are unequalled by either in that de- 
cision of conduct which forms the best 
defense of nations. Neither could it be 
fairly argued that the want of sufficient 
intelligence among the provincial popula- 
tion renders them unfit for the enjoyment 
of a greater degree of local independence. 
For such an argument would contain the 
vice of proving too much—it would prove 
that the French were unfitted for the pos- 
session of republican institutions at all. 
Besides, it is always desirable that political 
institutions should be somewhat in advance 
of society, for they furnish the best means 
of raising the standard of its character 
and manners. The free constitutions of 
this country were not laid on a basis of 
universal education; but, in the middle 
and southern States, they preceded it by 
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half a century. In France itself, as well 
as in England, Roman civilization was in- 
troduced when the native inhabitants were 
half savages; and the first impulse towards 
an improved state of society was com- 
municated both to Britons and to Gauls 
thereby.* An increase of local power and 
freedom would seem to be justified, also, 
by the great diversity of character and in- 
terest which exists in France. De Tocque- 
ville has said that the people of Maine and 
of Georgia, separated by a thousand miles, 
resembled each other more than the in- 
habitants of Picardy and Normandy, who 
are divided by a bridge. And yet the 
republican constitution now adopted for- 
bids that the peculiar opinions and the 
local interests of the various districts of 
that great country should be expressed 
and protected by local organizations, and 
allows them all to be controlled by. the 
legislation of a single body of politicians, 
mostly bred in the capital, even if born in 
the provinces. 

Moreover, it would have been com- 
paratively easy to have established truly 
popular institutions in France, from the 
circumstance that a skeleton of such in- 
stitutions was already existing there—a 
fact which is not true of any other country 
in western Europe. France has long been 
divided into Jocal municipal jurisdictions, 
consisting of departments, arrondissements, 
cantons, and communes; and each of them 
has been endowed with a certain degree of 
local authority. Each department had an 
executive officer, termed a “ prefect,” who 
was assisted by a council composed of 
from three to five members, all of them 
formerly appointed by the king. But the 
general council of the department, consist- 
ing of twenty-five members, was elected 
by the people, chose its own officers, and 
was entrusted, in connection with the pre- 
fect and the smaller council, with the man- 
agement of certain departmental affairs. 
The arrondissements, several of which were 
contained in each department, wasa smaller 
jurisdiction, corresponding in size to our 
American counties, and had also a chief 
administrative officer, together with an 
assistant council, jointly possessing powers 
not unlike those of our county commis- 
sioners. The cantons had their separate 

* Judge Grimké’s “Tendencies of Free Institu- 
tions.” 
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councils. The communes, not confined as 
in Great Britain to city corporations, but 
extended both over the rural and the 
urban population, possessed in like manner 
their mayors, deputies, and councils, elected 
by the people. Formerly the elective 
franchise was very much restricted ; and, 
in the earlier part of the reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth, the popular privilege of 
election was entirely taken away by govern- 
ment. But under the Orleans dynasty, 
the number of persons who exercised the 
local electoral franchise in France, though 
not comparatively so large as that of the 
voters in American towns, greatly exceed- 
ed the number of national electors; and 
was the largest electoral body in exist- 
ence in Europe. Thus nearly three mil- 
lions of votes were cast at some of the late 
communal elections under the monarchy, 
while not a fifteenth part of that number 
was deposited in the national ballot-boxes. 
Here, then, was a framework of free insti- 
tutions, of which only the small separate 
parliaments of Jersey, Guernsey and Man 
present anything similar in Great Britain, 
and which correspond very exactly to our 
own republican system of states, counties 
and townships. The general council of 
the department legislated concerning the 
interests common to all the arrondissements 
comprised within its limits; that of the 
arrondissement, besides disposing of its own 
local affairs, superintended the general in- 
terests of its cantons and communes. The 
powers exercised by all these local author- 
ities were, indeed, extremely limited ; but 
the system itself of an imperium in imperio 
was already established ; and the people 
had become accustomed under it to the 
exercise of a degree of liberty in the man- 
agement of their local concerns. There- 
fore it would have been an easy matter to 
have given substantial popular privileges 
to the people in these subordinate forms 
of organization ; and thereby to have pre- 
vented, in a measure, the single commune 
of Paris from tyrannizing over the other 
thirty-eight thousand communes of France. 
The introduction into the country, within 
the last half century of railroads, steam- 
boats, and the electric telegraph—the en- 
larged circulation of books and newspapers 
—the habit of meeting in public assem- 
blages—the establishment of the system of 
local courts, diffusing a greater amount of 





legal knowledge through the community 
—the great increase of general intelligence 
and wealth—have rendered the relation of 
the provinces to the capital very different 
from what it was when, after the fall of 
the Girondists, the former attempted in 
vain to deliver the National Convention 
out of the power of a few scores of Paris- 
ian Jacobins; or when, at the distance of 
a few leagues from the metropolis, the 
peasantry were kept in profound igno- 
rance of the bloody deeds of the Reign of 
Terror. This natural tendency of the po- 
litical scale of the provinces to rise nearer 
to a level with that of the capital is con- 
stantly though slowly increasing ; and the 
fact deserves to be recognized by a more 
equal distribution of political power. We 
do not by any means intend to say that 
the departments of France should at once 
be endowed with a degree of sovereignty 
corresponding to that possessed by the 
states of the American Union; or that a 
republic to be stable in the plains between 
the ocean and the Rhine must be federa- 
tive in its organization to the extent of that 
in the mountains of Switzerland. But we 
do believe that, if it be possible at all to 
save the French Republic from being 
overturned by the populace of Paris, or 
the ambition of a despot, it is so only by 
effecting a more equal distribution of pow- 
er between the government at the centre 
and the jurisdictions at the extremities. 
Once give free institutions to the inhabit- 
ants of the provinces, and it will be very 
difficult ever to destroy freedom in France. 
Reserve to the faubourgs of the metropo- 
lis the exclusive prerogative of making 
revolutions, and popular liberty will con- 
tinue to experience a fate similar to that 
which it has hitherto. We have no ex- 
perience at all of the permanent contin- 
uance of republican rule when organized 
on any other plan than that of a distribu- 
ted sovereignty, so that the historio- 
grapher must hold himself in readiness to 
record an entirely new fact in the world’s 
history, whenever a consolidated republic 
shall have gained a secure existence on 
the shifting sands of Gallic inconstancy. 
Nous verrons. 

The framers of the French Constitution, 
on the supposition that they acted in good 
faith in founding the republic, thought 
differently. When in the debates on the 
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chapter in the Constitution relating to the 
internal administration, the subject of in- 
troducing some check upon the excessive 
tendencies to centralization in the State 
was brought before the Assembly, not 
more than a voice or two were raised in 
favor of it. The great majority of the 
most intelligent statesmen were strongly 
opposed to any change in the relations of 
the various members of the body politic, 
designed to enfranchise the people, and 
render them in any way more independent 
of the governing power established in the 
capital. The notion of a confederated 
government, as is well known, was seri- 
ously involved in the minds of the great 
statesmen of the old republic; and this 
species of organization was viewed by the 
more devoted republicans of that period 
with no little favor, as auxiliary to the 
introduction of really popular institutions. 
But this conviction made no progress un- 
der the Empire, and the monarchies which 
followed. And the framers of the present 
Constitution, instead of countenancing the 
ideas of a distribution of authority and of 
local independence, have actually conferred 
on the President, the Council of State 
concurring, authority to dissolve all the 
local councils elected by the people in the 
departments, the cantons and communes! 
Is this, we beg leave to ask, conferring 
liberty on a people? Is the giving to the 
central power the privilege of annulling 
the popular elections in every township of 
the country, and requiring the people to 
proceed to a new choice of councilmen, 
until such shall be chosen as shall be ac- 
ceptable to the sovereignty in Paris—is 
this making a people free? It may with 
more propriety be called the making of a 
free government ; so free as to appear to 
us marvellously like a despotism. We 
certainly cannot consider the republic to 
be well founded in France. If it be a 
species of self-government, it is a very dif- 
ferent one from what would be tolerated 
in this country. The national government 
is, indeed, elected by universal suffrage ; 
but once elected, it is well nigh independ- 
ent of the people. It can annul every 
one of their local elections ; and its repre- 
sentatives cannot be instructed by any 
local constituency. The people may 
change their president once in four years ; 
their representatives once in three; and 
VOL. Ill, NO. IV. NEW SERIES. 
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their councillors of state once in six years ; 
but the new governors will be raised to 
the same superiority over the popular will 
as were the old ones. The Constitution 
contains no effectual guaranty of popular 
rights ; and in practice it will fail of pro- 
tecting them from governmental encroach- 
ment as signally as did the Charte. 

But while the majority of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly were thus disposed to con- 
centrate all power in their own hands— 
for the men who framed the Constitution 
expected, no doubt, to be continued in of- 
fice under it—the minority were even more 
in favor of a consolidated government. 
The Republicans par excellence, the Red 
Democrats, the Socialists, the Communists 
in the Assembly, were all more or less 
friendly to the centralizing schemes of M. 
Proudhon, a personage who seems to have 
attained to as extraordinary a notoriety 
under the Republic, as did the giraffe under 
the Restoration, or the Osages under Louis 
Philippe. This philosopher and his parti- 
sans desired that the central government 
should not only retain the immense powers 
which were wielded by the monarchy ; but 
that these should be increased by the trans- 
fer of every great industrial and moral in- 
terest in the country to the control of the 
State. It was not enough for these radi- 
cal reformers that the governing power 
enthroned in Paris should superintend the 
education of the people, should maintain 
their religious establishments, should exe- 
cute the great public works of the commu- 
nity, besides performing the various legiti- 
mate offices which need not be specified ; 
but the State should also provide employ- 
ment for all who were in want of it; should 
secure support to all who were incapable 
of labor; should furnish credit to all who 
were short of funds; should build the 
roads, dig the canals, work the telegraphs ; 
in short, should so conduct or superintend 
all the great spiritual and industrial enter- 
prises of the country, that little would be 
left for the individual man to do beyond 
the simple spreading of his butter upon 
his bread—and even then the government 
would probably save him the trouble of 
eating no inconsiderable portion of it! 
Surely, the American ideas of maintaining 
religion by voluntary contributions — of 
teaching the children of the people in 
schools supported by individuals or by the 
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local authorities—of making internal im- 
provements through the agency of private 
enterprise or associated capital ;—the 
American notions that every able-bodied 
man is capable of providing his own neces- 
saries and his own luxuries—that every 
honest man is capable of governing him- 
self, too, with comparatively little aid of 
legislators—that republicans are not to be 
bred on treasury pap, nor their works 
helped out by condescending patronage— 
that the individual man, in short, is enti- 
tled to many rights, and the government 
to few privileges—these views have not 
et extensively taken root in the soil of 
‘rance. Therefore France is not yet alto- 
gether ready for what we regard as truly 
republican institutions; and the Constitu- 
tion framed by the present Assembly is 
destined to be as short-lived as the so- 
called republican forms of government 
which have preceded it. Within the last 
fifty odd years, there have been no less 
than eleven constitutions made for the 
French people. The three editions of the 
monarchical Charte lasted upwards of 
thirty-three years ; the consular and im- 
perial systems about fourteen years ; and 
the republican constitution less than seven. 
We do not believe that the present one, 
containing, as it does, many of the evil 
with few of the good tendencies of popular 
sovereignty, a half measure rather despotic 
than liberal in its character, will exist 
through a period of even so great dura- 
tion. 

We have now reviewed the principal la- 
bors of the Constituent Assembly ; and have 
arrived at the end of the second stage of 
the Revolution. We have seen that, during 
this latter period, the bourgeoisie, having 
recovered a good degree of its former as- 
cendency in the State, has reversed most 
of the acts of the preceding provisional 
and democratic rule, and has finally framed 
a new bourgeois Constitution, contrived to 
secure the supremacy of a class, not of the 
whole people in the government, and con- 
structed, in all respects, as nearly in the 
image of the monarchical Charte as could 
well be palmed off upon the nation as a 
palladium of popular liberty. The Con- 
stituent Assembly still continues its ses- 
sions; but the period of its real, moral 
supremacy terminated, somewhat abrupt- 
ly, on the election of Louis Napoleon to 





the Presidency. For a short time, it may 
possibly succeed in maintaining a nominal 
existence under the President, as the spirit 
of the Provisional Government lived on in 
the Executive Commission ; but its prestige 
is gone; its workisdone. Cavaignac was 
its candidate for presidential honors, and 
the representative of its ideas ; but he met 
with a signal overthrow at the polls, and 
with him was forever overthrown the party 
of the Constitution. He was considered to 
be more emphatically the representative 
of the Republican Assembly, inasmuch as, 
though a gallant soldier, a conqueror in 
the forum as well as in the field, his political 
wwe consisted merely in following the 
ead of the majority of the national repre- 
sentatives. Cavaignac was willing to be- 
come the passive organ of the bourgeois 
Assembly, and it accepted of him as such. 
Had Louis Philippe consented to have 
acted the same passive part, the same 
party would have retained him. But the 
compliant candidate was destined to be 
defeated by a power kindred to that which 
dethroned the recreant monarch—this one 
by the blouse-men of the capital, that one 
by the blouse-men of the provinces. A 
new party now makes its appearance on 
the shifting scenes of public affairs; and 
we enter upon the consideration of a new 
—the third stage of the Revolution. 

Here the first question to be propounded 
is, what is the true signification of the great 
movement which has recently endowed 
Louis Napoleon with the highest honors 
in the gift of his countrymen? It has 
been explained in a variety of ways. Some 
writers have pronounced it to be no better 
than an unmeaning act of political super- 
stition for an illustrious name. Some have 
regarded it as the protest of the nation 
against the Republic. Others have de- 
clared that it was partly owing to the ha- 
tred entertained by the party of the popu- 
lace against the June dictator, and partly 
on account of the hopes entertained by the 
legitimists of preparing by a return of the 
Bonapartes for the ultimate restoration of 
the Bourbons, and partly in consequence 
of similar expectations cherished by its 
friends in behalf of the Orleans dynasty, 
and partly from the — of various 
other minor causes. ere is, doubtless, 
a degree of truth in all of these explana- 
tions; but the great significance of this 
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movement, it seems to us, is not fully ap- 
preciated by those, who see in it nothing 
but the result of the calculations of politi- 
cal partisans. We shall venture to give 
a somewhat different account of the mat- 
ter. As has already been remarked, every 
thing may be accomplished in France by 
enthusiasm. Lamartine might have been 
made President by acclamation, had the 
election taken place immediately after his 
noble speeches at the Hotel de Ville; but 
when the brilliant orator had degenerated 
into the unsuccessful prime-minister, the 
enthusiastic gratitude of the nation for one 
who had saved the capital from anarchy, 
and the country from a civil war, died sud- 
denly away. His chance of election was 
gone with it. Cavaignac might have been 
chosen President by acclamation, had the 
vote been taken immediately after the sup- 
pression of the insurrection of June; but 
when the brave soldier had shown himself 
to be anything but a bold and independent 
statesman, and had condescended to in- 
trigue with the rising party of the bour- 
geoisie, as Lamartine had with the sinking 
party of the democracy, his name lost 
quickly all its charms. His laurels, too, 
had been won in bloody civil strife, and 
soon assumed the aspect of a cypress 
wreath. But when the name of Louis Na- 
poleon came in due time to be presented 
to his countrymen for their suffrages, a 
chord of sympathy was struck which in- 
stantaneously vibrated through the hearts 
of the nation. It was the revival of the 
same feeling which filled the eyes of France 
with tears, when the sarcophagus of the 
great Emperor was brought back to her 
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the question—the people simply said in 
their heart, that a Bonaparte should be 
their first President. It hardly needed 
that five hundred organists should peram- 
bulate the country, singing the Petit Ca- 
poral and the Redingole Grise ; it needed 
not that the story should be circulated 
through the thatched cottages of the peas- 
antry, that the Emperor had returned from 
the dead, as from Elba, or that the nephew 
would pay their taxes with inherited treas- 
ures. It needed only to ask a Frenchman’s 
vote for a Bonaparte, and he gave it as 
quickly as he would have withdrawn it 
from a Bourbon. The politicians’ tricks 
—a thousand reasons and feelings might 
have contributed to swell the majority of 
the polls, but the great decisive cause of 
success—the causa causans—lay in the 
nation’s grateful preference of a name asso- 
ciated with whatever is most magnificent 
in modern French history, over that of a 
successful lieutenant, or a brilliant orator, 
or a plain, unvarnished demagogue, or an 
incarcerated mad-cap. 

What has been the political effect of 
this presidential election? It has been 
much greater, we presume, than was con- 
templated by its makers. The spontane- 
ous expression of a national impulse has 
created a new political party, and intro- 
duced a new historical era. In the first 
place, its negative effect has been to over- 
throw the party of the bourgeoisie, which 
had got the control in the Constituent As- 
sembly, and framed the Charte republican. 
The government of the higher classes, 
which had so quickly supplanted that of 
the urban populace, has in turn been sud- 





shores. Frenchmen gave their votes to 
confer the highest dignity of the State | 
upon the legal successor of their most | 
illustrious chief, as a spontaneous act of | 
national gratitude. After a terrible re- 
verse, they had deserted the eagles which 
before had led them to so many victories, 
and had surrendered the great man of the 
people to be exiled by his enemies. But 
the grandeur of the Empire never ceased 
afterwards to be the boast of Frenchmen. 
The dead lion was more revered in France 
than the living asses. And when the name 
of a Bonaparte was presented for the na- 
tion’s choice, what private name was so 
dear—what princely name so glorious ? 


denly ousted by a new party, led by the 
lower classes of the rural population, and 
filled up with men from all ranks and con- 
ditions of society. The strength of Louis 
Napoleon’s candidateship lay principally 
in the peasantry—in their enthusiastic loy- 
alty to the imperial traditions—in their 
somewhat vague and blind desire to restore 
to France the prosperity, the supremacy, 
the lustre which she possessed under the 
first Bonaparte. The peasant threw up 
his cap at the first mention of the name of 
Louis Napoleon; a large portion of the 
urban democrats were readily induced to 
do the same; and when the politicians 
saw the greatness and probable triumph of 
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their faces, and ranged themselves, to- 
gether with their friends, in the ranks of 
the new party. Thus the Bonapartist par- 
ty has become a national party. It is the 
product of a more enthusiastic rallying of 
the people—of a greater and more homo- 

neous national impulse, than has agitated 

rance since the establishment of the Em- 
pire. It is founded on sentiment, as that 
of the bourgeoisie was on interest—on the 
sentiments of the lower classes rather than 
the interests of the higher. 

It is no easy matter for any political 
party to find a secure and permanent ba- 
sis in a nation so changeable as the French. 
But as much reliance may be placed, we 
think, on the sentiments of the rural la- 
boring population, as on the principles of 
the more intelligent classes. A majority 
of the peasantry are, indeed, illiterate ; 
yet they may almost be said to possess a 

«monopoly of all the religious sentiment in 
«the country. According to the accounts 
«# te most recent travellers, * the first and 
last @uties of the day, performed by the 
Frende peasant, are those of religion. At 
early morn he wends his way to the vil- 
lage-church ; and returning from the fields 
at nightfall, the men take down the spade 
from their shoulders, and the women re- 
lieve their arms of the market-basket, in 
order to offer up each his silent prayer at 
the social altar. The manners of both 
sexes, equally destitute of servility or inso- 
lence, are distinguished for their civility 
and courtesy. ‘Their economy is remark- 
able; drunkenness is scarcely known 
among ‘them ; their neatness in all kinds 
of work is most exemplary ; their cheer- 
fulness of temper makes labor a recrea- 
tion, rather than a drudgery. In fine, a 
more civil, sober, frugal, cleanly, industri- 
ous, or better dressed people than the 
peasantry of France, for persons in their 
<ondition, is nowhere to be found in Eu- 
rope, hardly in the world. If, at the 
same time, the more independent classes 
of society in France are not destitute of 
solid virtues, yet they are more contami- 
nated by heartless vices ; and we believe 
it may be truly said, that, in none of the 
more enlightened nations, are the public 
men so destitute of settled principles, as 
the French politicians. This class of per- 
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sons is not a to be relied upon in 
any country. But in France the ambition 
of politicians appears to be particularly 
selfish. Every one of them aims, first of 
all, at personal distinction, whatever be 
the consequences. It was a characteristic 
remark of Danton, in 1793, when he said, 
“ La Republique serait sauvée, s'il y avait 
parmi nous un homme qui consentit a étre le 
second ’—The republic would be saved, if 
there was among us one man who would 
consent to be second. ‘The passion for 
personal distinction is the ruling principle 
in France,” observed Napoleon. Wily as 
Talleyrand, the politicians of that country 
are generally ready to support any gov- 
ernment, or any party which will elevate 
themselves, and to desert every one whose 
fall is likely to carry them along with it. 
Their devotion, and that of the higher 
classes, whom they more immediately rep- 
resent, can hardly be relied upon by any 
government with more confidence than 
may be safely placed in the instinctive 
sentiments of the peasantry and smaller 
landholders. Founded mainly on the 
strong attachments and the urgent neces- 
sities of the lower rural population, the 
new régime has not by any means the 
worst basis to build upon. It commences 
with fair auspices. 

What then will this new popular party 
do? What is likely to be the character 
of the Bonapartism of 1849? That Louis 
Napoleon is ambitious, we take for grant- 
ed; otherwise he would be no Bonaparte. 
Still there appears to be no sufficient rea- 
sons for doubting that he is a man of 
honor, and that he designs to keep his 
word. He has solemnly sworn to main- 
tain the present Constitution, and publicly 
declared that whosoever shall undertake 
to change the same by illegal means will 
be considered by him as an enemy of his 
country. But we do not believe that the 
party which has now come into power, 
will uphold a constitution which was 
made neither by it, nor for it. Should the 
Bonapartists prove strong enough to 
change this instrument according to its 
provisions, they will undoubtedly do so ; 
and will confer additional powers upon the 
chief of the nation. But the article on the 
revision of the Constitution provides that 
this fundamental law shall not be altered 
or amended, except by a convention of the 
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people, called for that purpose, by a vote 
of three quarters of the members of the 
National Assembly. This vote, also, 
must be taken three successive times at 
intervals of a month each; and the num- 
ber of members each time voting must be 
at least five hundred. Should the friends 
of the President not be numerous enough 
in the Assembly to effect their purposes by 
pursuing this constitutional method, the 
new charter of government will be dis- 
placed, doubtless, by some degree of vio- 
lence. We do not in any case apprehend 
another 18th of Brumaire. The President 
may keep the letter of his word. But his 
partisans will be ready enough to strike 
down the Constitution for him, should it 
become necessary to do so; and the peo- 
ple will ratify the act by a stronger vote 
than was ever cast to increase the powers 
of Napoleon himself. 

It would be premature to undertake to 
divine the precise form of government 
which is to arise under the new Restora- 
tion. Louis Napoleon has taken up the 
republic as he found it. The first thing to 
be done was to manage the Constituent As- 
sembly during the brief remainder of its 
session, as well as might be; and for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, the Pres- 
ident made the judicious choice of Odi- 
lon Barrot for his prime-minister. M. 
Barrot is not obnoxious to the legislative 
powers that be, is a prudent adviser with- 
al, and is probably as well adapted to the 
present interim, in which nothing can be 
attempted, as any other person. But the 
moment the new Assembly shall be re- 
turned by the same party which elected 
the President, we presume a minister 
will take his place at the head of affairs, 
more susceptible of being inspired by new 
and great ideas than this moderate re- 
former and representative of the old juste 
milieu. 

The immediate future of France must 
depend very much upon the character 
which shall be developed by Louis Na- 
poleon and his principal adviser. We say 
this, because it cannot escape the notice 
of any careful observer, that the French 
people themselves have no settled political 
convictions. Their future career, there- 
fore, must be shaped for them, not by 
them. The only well-established political 
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that of the equality of all citizens before 
the law. It was this sentiment which 
founded the first republic. Its paramount 
influence was recognized by Napoleon, 
when, after having established the Legion 
of Honor, he gave to Massena, the first 
french general, and to David, the first 
French painter, the same mark of distine- 
tion. Napoleon’s power, in fact, never 
began to decline, until he began to do 
manifest violence to this common instinct 
of his countrymen. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, it dictated that first arti- 
cle of the Charte, which declared “ all 
Frenchmen to be equal in the eye of the 
law, whatsoever be their rank or titles.” 
It acquired still greater strength under the 
Orleans dynasty ; and now it has again 
founded the Republic. But the political 
principles, which in this country have be- 
come popular maxims, and which consti- 
tute the immovable basis of our institu- 
tions, the French have not as yet learned 
either from experience or instruction. They 
have been trained to make and unmake 
constitutions of government by means of 
revolutions; they have always been ac- 
customed to live under laws maintained 
and executed by force; they have not 
learned to impose restraints upon them- 
selves, from having always been under the 
restraint of the government ; they have 
never acquired the art of managing their 
own affairs, because the ordering of all 
things has been done for them by a wis- 
dom above them. As a people, they do 
not possess that amount of intelligence, 
and of general information, which is indis- 
pensable for the formation of political 
convictions. On the other hand, in the 
absence of such settled principles of pub- 
lic policy, the French people are suscepti- 
ble of being inspired with the most ardent 
and the most chivalric impulses. They 
possess the old Greek susceptibility. Like 
Attica or Laconia, France is ever young, 
eager, active. Unlike her neighbors, 
she is capable of being completely ab- 
sorbed by one passion. But England, 
although capable of being inspired, partic- 
ularly for the promotion of her own inter- 
ests, is always agitated by a double emo- 
tion. There is always the great whig 
idea and the great tory idea, co-existent 
and conflicting. In Germany, enthusiasm 
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there are as many different shades of 
sentiment as there are principalities, and 
as many God-inspired priests of the peo- 
an as there are jack-booted burschen. 
n Italy there is passion enough, but it is 
apt to evaporate quickly in words, without 
passing, as on the other side of the moun- 
tains, into action. France, too, is suffi- 
ciently chivalric to act for others as well as 
for herself. She accepts of glory for a 
reward. And in this respect, we readily 
acknowledge the inferiority of our own 
republic. The world might become re- 
publican or Cossack—we should not in- 
terfere to prevent it. We are ready to 
trade with it in either character. Not that 
we would wish to disparage the American 
policy of non-interference, which all the 
circumstances of our lot have imposed 
upon us as an inevitable, no less than a 
fortunate necessity. We pursue the in- 
terests, but we also cultivate the virtues, 
and carry forward the improvements of 
peace, so that notwithstanding our na- 
tional policy is shaped with reference solely 
to our own aggrandizement, it is neverthe- 
less calculated to prove to be in the end 
most beneficial in its influence upon the 
world at large. France, with a different 
se has a different character, and a 
ifferent destiny. She is appointed to be 
the great mover and civilizer of Europe. 
In the fulfillment of this misson, hers has 
become the most dramatic of histories re- 
corded in modern, if not in ancient times. 
It must continue to be so, at least so long 
as the present type of national character 
remains unchanged. Such being the tem- 
perament of France, it follows that an 
ample opportunity is now presented for a 
master-mind to originate a popular 
ominion, which shall introduce into that 
country, and ultimately into other parts of 
Europe, whatever is true and good in the 
political and social principles—whatever 
is practicable and beneficent in the scientific 
discoveries—whatever is useful and orna- 
mental in the various modern arts—and 
whatever, too, may be conducive to still 
farther progress in the improvements of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is considerations like these which in- 
duce us to say that the immediate future 
of France is held by her new chief, as in the 
hollow of his hand. “It is as easy for 
us,” said General Changarnier, “tc make 





an Emperor as to make bonbons.” The 
enthusiasm of the nation is aroused. 
France is ready to draw the sword and 
follow a Napoleon to the wars; or she is 
ready to thrust in the sickle and rejoice 
under the reign of a real Napoleon of 
peace. Cossack or republican, she is 
waiting to be made either. But one thing 
is indispensable ; and that is, a man of 
genius at the head of affairs. France must 
be transformed from the first of the sec- 
ond rate powers, she had become under 
Louis Philippe, into a great empire or a 
great commonwealth; else she will trans- 
fer her President, at the end of his four 
years, into an obscurity which shall be 
only worse than oblivion. Should the 
course of events force the country into a 
new career of arms, then her victorious 
eagles must fly to the mountains of Italy, 
and the plains of Poland and Hungary ; 
and an independent existence be secured 
for every oppressed nationality in Europe. 
To do this would require but an imitation 
of whatever was successful in the cam- 
paigning of the great Captain. But to 
establish the reign of a dignified as well 
as a prosperous peace, which should fill 
the lap of France with plenty for all, 
which should beautify the land with the 
monuments of useful and elegant art, and 
make Paris as magnificent as Athens under 
the rule of Pericles—this would be the labor 
of a still more original genius. Of such there 
is now pressing need. There is need of 
prudent, self-possessed energy in the gov- 
ernment to maintain the cause first of civil 
order, and then of national honor. There 
is an absolute necessity for the immediate 
invention of a new system of financiering, 
which shall reduce the public expendi- 
tures from the enormous sum of three 
hundred and thirty millions of dollars, with 
a constantly increasing annual deficit, and 
save the state from the now imminent 
bankruptcy. There must be bold, far- 
reaching plans, laid by a forecast which 
shall know how to provide for the harmo- 
nious existence, and the free advancement 
of all the great interests of the country. 
Especially must there be the conception 
and the carrying through of a system of 
policy which shall better the fortunes and 
elevate the character of the lower, the de- 
pendent classes. Freedom of competition 
gives as much advantage to capital and 
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skill over labor and ignorance as did the 
old monopolies. Therefore the interests 
of the higher classes will need no other 
protection than stable civil order, and 
gradually progressive legislation; and 
these being guarantied to them, the main 
energies of the government must be direct- 
ed to the raising up of the inferior orders, 
until the whole nation shall become fitted 
for and endowed with the substantial bless- 
ings of free local, as well as free national 
institutions. These are the great works 
now to be done by Bonapartism—or 
nothing. 

France is like clay in the hands of the 
potter—but is Louis Napoleon the artist 
to mould the mass into the proportions of 
beauty and durability? As yet, he cer- 
tainly has not given evidence of possessing 
any extraordinary talent. Still, it is not 
altogether impossible that new intellectual 
resources may be developed by his new 
position, Many a man lacks only an op- 
portunity to become a hero. Louis Na- 
poleon’s confidence in his destiny, particu- 
larly since that confidence has turned out 
to be an intelligent and well-founded one, 
does not argue an ordinary character. It 
was of late the fashion to ridicule the at- 
tempts of Strasbourg and Boulogne as the 
puerile sallies of a mad-cap, but recent 
events have demonstrated that the Prince’s 








judgment of the dispositions of the French 
people was right. and the world’s opinion 
was wrong. The enthusiasm for the Bo- 
naparte empire existed in a quiescent 
state, and only waited for a turn in events 
to sweep like the wind over the cottages 
of France. But whatever may be the in- 
tellectual deficiencies of the President, we 
are disposed to think that they may be 
sufficiently supplied, as, for the most part, 
they have been since his re-appearance on 
the scene of public affairs, by a fortunate 
choice of councillors. Since his election 
he appears to have succeeded in so enter- 
taining the hopes, as to have neutralized 
in a great measure the opposition of nearly 
all the politicians, whether of the old bour- 
geoisie, or of the new republic. This 
course will, no doubt, be pursued until 
the meeting of a Bonapartist Assembly 
shal] enable him to choose the greatest 
statesman of France for his official adviser, 
and to obtain relief from those trammels 
of the present Constitution which render 
the action of the chief of the nation uncer- 
tain and ineffectual. We await with deep 
interest and some fears the completion of 
these preliminary arrangements, when 
France shall receive, as it were, the word 
of command to march upon her new ca- 
reer. J. M. M. 


SONNET.—TO A BAS-BLEU. 


“Rout on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean—roll !” 
But I forget myself—’tis not the sea 

{ would address in bold apostrophy ; 

"Tis thou, of thought profound and virgin soul, 
Whose single blessedness I fain condole. 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,” 
For, in the eldest gossip’s memory, 

Thou wert as old and blue as thou art now; 
And many broken hearts, ’tis said, didst thou 
Let die, ‘‘ unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown,” 
Or drive distracted with thy learned tone. 

Oh, thou so stern, declare by what chaste vow, 
Thou art most deep and transcendental grown, 
And livest on—“ dread, fathomless, alone !” 


CALIBAN. 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


IN THE ISLAND OF ST. DOMINGO. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Tue new government went into opera- 
tion under many difficulties, arising chiefly 
from the slender financial resources of the 
country. But notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, it has thus far continued its opera- 
tions without, we believe, the least foreign 
aid whatever. 

One of its first measures was the emis- 
sion of a paper currency, based on the 
government credit. We have not at hand 
the means of ascertaining the amount is- 
sued the first fiscal year, 1844-5.* In 
the second, there was issued in paper and 
alloyed copper—mostly the former—the 
sum of $1,123,898 53; and in the third 
or last reported fiscal year, 1846-7, in 
paper only, $771,830.+ The whole amount 
issued cannot be far from four millions. 

Like all such emissions, made under sim- 
ilar circumstances, this paper soon and 
gradually depreciated; though the gov- 
ernment arrested its downward tendency, 


_ so far as could be done by such a measure, 


by fixing its custom-house value at $160 
the doubloon,f when it had reached that 
point of depreciation. 

In this paper the disbursements for the 
civil lists are made by the government, 
which, on the other hand, received it in 
payment of the export and a part of the 
import duties. 





* The fiscal year commenced on the first day 
of July. 

+ Report of the Minister of Finance : “Santo 
Domingo; Imprenta Nacional; ano 1848”—(St. 
Domingo ; Government Press, 1843.) 

¢t Or one-tenth its nominal value. Subse- 
quently, July 1, 1847, the market value of doub- 
loons was $195a$200, paper. In other words, the 
latter was worth 8{a8 cents specie to the dollar. 
And a year subsequently, July 1, 1848, the mar- 
ket value of doubloons was $240a$256 paper ; or 
the latter, 63a64 cents specie to the dollar; at 
which latter date silver coins began to come into 
circulation. (Private memoranda and personal 
recollection. ) 





We pass now to consider the commerce, 
the sources of revenue, and the state of 
finances of the republic. There are four 
ports of entry in the republic ; two only of 
which, however, are of any note, and di- 
vide between them, in about equal propor- 
tions, nearly the whole foreign commerce 
of the State. These are, the city of St. 
Domingo on the south, and Puerto Plata, 
(Port au Platte, under the Haytians,) on 
the north ; the remaining two inconsidera- 
ble ones being Samana, on the large bay 
of the same name on the northeast, and 
the port of Azua on the south, to the 
west of the capital. The foreign com- 
merce of the country is carried on in foreign 
vessels ; the small national mercantile ma- 
rine being only employed in the coastwise 
trade; though vessels owned by citizens 
of the republic occasionally visit foreign 
ports, under the protection of a foreign, 
generally a Danish register. 

The number of vessels that were cleared 
from the several ports during the fiscal 
year 1845-6, was 205; and the following 
year, 240.* The staple products of the 
country, in the exportation of which this 
amount of shipping is employed, are, ma- 
hogany and tobacco, principally ; together 
with smaller quantities of other woods, 
gums, honey, hides, and so forth,+ the 








1845-6. 1846-7. 

* From the port of St. Domingo, 103 120 
Puerto Plata - - - - 92 110 
Port of Samana - - - 6 4 
Azua - . - . - 4 6 
205 240 


(Rep. of Min. of Finance and Comm. 1848.) 
The tonnage is not given in the published re- 
t. The vessels engaged in this trade average, 
owever, from 14 to 180 tons, with occasionally 
a vessel of heavier tonnage. 
+ To show the kinds and quantities of the 
exports of the republic, we annex, nearly in 
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custom-house value of which may be stated 
at about one million of dollars, annually. 
Of the great natural staple of the country, 
the sugar-cane, there is not enough raised 
to supply the home demand for its pro- 
ducts, though a small quantity of sugar 
figures in the list of exports, for one of the 
two years, given below.* Of the other 
great natural staple, coffee, the same is 
more emphatically true; none being ex- 
ported, and, in fact, most of that used in 
the home consumption being derived from 
importation. 

By an analysis of the official reports be- 
fore us, it appears that the legitimate rev- 
enue of the fiscal year 1845-6, amounted, 
in round numbers, to $170,000, while the 
proper expenditures of the same year were 
nearly $308,000. The revenue of the next 
year, 1846-7, was $161,862 72, and the 
expenses $165,185 69, making an aggre- 
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gate deficit, for the two years, of above 
$140,000. The falling off of the revenue 
here apparent, was in part owing to the 
decrease in the amount of exports, but 
more to the operation of an act of Congress 
during the latter year, which materially 
lowered the tariff of certain duties. The 
above aggregate deficit was more than 
supplied by the issue of paper and copper, 
as before mentioned, and by some small 
domestic loans, forniing an aggregate sum 
of $215,372 09, hard money.t 

To show the condition of the public 
treasury at the close of the last reported 
year, 1846-7,{ and at the same time to 
exhibit the various sources of revenue and 
the channels of disbursement in the gov- 
ernment expenditures, we will annex in a 
condensed form the report of the minister 
of finance for that year: 


extenso, the official tables for the fiscal years 1845-6, and 1846-7, only adding the approximate 
custom-house valuation, based on a Congressional document : 


1845-6. 1846-7. 
Mahogany, in feet, 4,228,149 Value, $506,778 3,083,698 Value, $370,044 
Tobacco, lbs, 8,420,777 “ 342,078 2,845,399 “ 284,540 
Cigars, No. 158,400 ™ 530 486,900 . 1,456 
Lignum Vite, &ec. Ibs., 849,617 ° 4,800 1,274,785 = 7,200 
Gum guaiacum, lbs., 28,518 11,582 
Beeswax, 83,022 | 103,103 | 
Honey, bbls., 1,772 se 128,000 4,355 os 130,000 
Hides, untanned, No., 27,841 22,080 [ 
Sugar, ceroons, none, 260 } 


All other articles, say, 


10,000 


4 


10,000 


The duty on these exports was, in 1845-6, $14,419 18; in 1846-7, $13,914 86, hard money value. (1) 


By comparing the foregoing table with that contained in a note to the preceding number of these 
pers, and the estimate there made of the agricultural capabilities of the republic, it will be seen 
ow very far these capabilities are, at present, from being developed. 


* A considerable portion of the sugar-cane raised, is used to make a delicious syrup much used in 


that country, as with us; and also to manufacture a vile kind of rum. Still another considerable 
portion of the sugar-cane is used in its crude state as an article of food ; in which case the saccharine 
matter is extracted by the process of mastication. Much of it is sold for this purpose, like any other 
agricultural production, in the markets of the towns. A good-sized stalk of two feet in length, with 


the addition, perhaps, of a roasted or boiled plantain, very frequently serves the soldier or rustic for 
his principal meal, day after day. 


We shall, throughout, reduce the paper money items to their hard money value, as before given, 
of $10 for $1, and so state them. 


¢ The reports of the 2 San a for the year 1847-8 have probably been published, though not 
a sufficiently long time to have reached here at this date, January 29, 1849. 








(1) There is an export duty payable on all products of the country exported; specific on mahogany and tobacco, at least. 
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Balance in the treasury, July 1, 1846, - - - - $43,520 72 
Paper issued in 1846-7, (reduced to its value,) —- - - 77,183 00 
Revenue from the Customs, - - - . - 120,964 70 
“ Public domain,* = - - . < - 2,096 66 
% Imposts,t - - - - . 7,772 08 
Extraordinary sources, - - - - - $1,029 28 
Total, - - - : - - - $282,566 44 
Expenditures : 
Department of the Interior and Police, — - - $7,600 95 
“ Justice and Public Instruction, - 7,044 73 
“ Finance, Commerce and Foreign Relations, 39,724 48 
* of War, - - - - 99,281 27 
a of the Navy, . - - 18,812 68 
Appropriations for the anterior year, . - 88,704 50 
“ following year, - - 2,278 42 
Total, - - - - $208,447 03 
Leaving a balance in the treasury, June 30, 1847, of $74,119 41 


Of which, the sum of $58,366 67 was in hard money.{ 


It will have been seen by one of the | bridle-paths which constitute nearly the 
foregoing tables that there was aconsider- | only roads,$ he is constantly reminded of 
able falling off, in the latter year, of the | a former period of greater agricultural 
two principal articles of export, mahogany | prosperity than now exists, by the traces 
and tobacco. This was owing in part to | he discovers of old plantations of the su- 
a depression in trade generally, and in | gar-cane, coffee, and other tropical produc- 
part, as regards the former article, to the | tions. Riding along in the forest, beneath 
fact that the wood is growing scarcer as, | the shade of the overhanging trees, he will 
year by year, it is cut off from the localities | perhaps notice beside his pathway a cirev~’ 
most favorable for transportation. And | lar spot free from any growth of trees or 
fortunate indeed will it be for the country | bushes, such as overspreads the surround- 
when this source of individual profit and | ing space, indicating the spot where in 
government revenue shall have become | former times the mule was wont to go his 
practically exhausted, and the large pro- | monotonous round in turnifg the cane 
portion of the inhabitants, now engaged | mill. Or, it may be that his pathway 
principally in this business, shall be com- | opens before him the vista of a ong ave- 
pelled to resort for a livelihood and for | nue of two parallel rows of closely set 
gain to the true source and means of the | trees, of a peculiar kind, and whose trunks, 
republic’s prosperity, the cultivation of its | thickly studded with thorns, form an ex- 
fertile soil. cellent hedge, now grown perhaps to a 

The utter prostration and neglect of ag- | sturdy forest-tree size, and far overtopping 
riculture is every where visible. As the | the surrounding growth. ‘These were the 
traveller passes through the country, in | border-trees of the ancient highway, and 
almost any direction, along the intricate | were intended to serve the double purpose 








* Sale or renting of confiscated Haytian property, mostly houses. 

+ Tax on salt-works, paper stamp duty, licenses to trade, dc. 

¢ Pres. Santana’s Annual Message to Congress, Jan. $1, 1848: “Santo Domingo; Imprenta 
Nacional ; ano 1848.” 

§ With the exception of a few ancient highways not yet grown up, though now unused for wheel- 
ed vehicles. The backs of asses and horses have entirely superseded any more efficient modes of 
conveyance or carriage in the country. The same is also true, in great part, in regard to the 
conveyance of merchandise in the sea-port towns. Two or three rude ox-carts have been lately in- 
troduced for this purpose, into use at the capital, where there are also about the same number of 
private carriages owned, which occasionally make their appearance abroad. Carts are also used to 
some extent in the mahogany cuts. 








ee were te 
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of shelter to the traveller or passer-by 
against the sun, and of a hedge to protect 
the adjoining fields. The sometimes wide 
distance asunder of these rows marks the 
ample breadth of the former road, now 
narrowed down by the encroachments of 
the undergrowth on each side, to the nar- 
row horse and mule path along which he 
is riding. Through the interstices on 
either hand he traces with his eye single 
lines of the same tree, running through the 
adjacent young forest, marking by their 
intersections the boundaries of the former 
fields. The proprietary mansion that once 
stood on these domains has long since 
crumbled into ruin, and disappeared along 
with the name and race of its occupant; 
or, if constructed of more enduring mate- 
rials, its dilapidated walls, and those per- 
haps of the sugar establishment, may still 
be discovered, obscurely visible among the 
forest trees and rank undergrowth, which, 
under the influence of a tropical sun, so 
speedily, and as it were magically, springs 
up from a prolific soil, to veil from sight 
and bury in oblivion the neglected works 
of man. Occasionally, perhaps, a small 
clearing is observed, with a rude, diminu- 
tive cabin standing in its midst—the only 
present human abode on the domains—with 
perhaps an ox horn, or a pair of them, 
stuck upon a stake, or the rude fence in 
front of the hut, to ward off the influence 
of the Evil Eye,* indicating the abode of 
the manumitted African negro. This, 
or, in place of it, the scarcely more aspi- 
ring domicil of the free-born creole, stands 
the sole representative of the luxurious 
proprietary mansion of the Spanish-Indian 
planter. 

This scene is not a fancy sketch, but is 
drawn from nature and real life, and is in- 
tended to convey, in place of more extend- 
ed generalities, some idea of the aspect of 
much of even the once cultivated portions 
of Spanish St. Domingo. 

This somewhat general aspect of the 
country is, however, diversified by excep- 
tions that form a favorable contrast with 
the predominant features of the picture. 
To some extent on the southern side of the 





* The belief in the blasting effects on the crops, 
among other things, of this species of witcheraft, 
with other kindred superstitions, was imported 
from Africa, and still prevails among the small 
remnant of that race now left. 
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republic, but more particularly on the 
north, in the Vega, considerable quantities 
of tobacco are raised, sufficient not only 
to supply the home consumption, but also, 
as has been seen, to leave a compara- 
tively large quantity for exportation ; so 
large indeed as to make this a staple sec- 
ond only in importance to mahogany. 

Indeed, constituted as we have seen 
much of the rural population to be, in the 
absence of any wintry cold and consequent 
season of unproductiveness that must be 
provided for, there are wanting, for this 
and other causes, those incentives to indus- 
try and acquisition of which even the low- 
est classes feel the influence in colder cli- 
mates and in more advanced states of 
society. 

As would naturally be expected, the 
operations of agriculture are conducted in 
an exceedingly imperfect manner. We 
never saw in the vicinity of the capital 
any implement answering to the character 
of the American plough, and have been as- 
sured that no such implement is anywhere 
used in the republic ; though its place is 
said to be sometimes supplied by a primi- 
tive instrument that in some measure an- 
swers that purpose.* 

Besides the more obvious causes that 
have operated—some from the beginning, 
others for a considerable period of years— 
to produce the present depressed condition 
of the agricultural interests of Spanish 
St. Domingo, and render the rural popu- 
lation inefficient for this pursuit, and which 
are found in the inherent character of the 
people, and in the circumstance of the 
emancipation of the slaves by Boyer, there 


* The only processes which the writer has ob- 
served are these: The undergrowth is first cut 
off with the machetté, (a kind of cane knife,) or 
a hatchet; the ground is then burned over, and 
sometimes the roots grubbed up, and the soil in 
rare instances lightened with a heavy, clumsy 
hoe, when it is prepared for the seed. This is 
then simply deposited, and covered, in a hole or 
trench, in the case of the sugar-cane; and the 
young crop is afterwards left to take care of itself. 
In scarcely any other than a tropical climate and 
a very fertile soil, would this imperfect method 
of agriculture yield any substantial returns; but 
there it is otherwise, to an extent which shows 
what important results would attend more per- 
fect methods. As it is, we very much doubt 
whether superior sugar-cane—size and quality 
combined—is produced elsewhere. The same 
may be said of many other agricultural products 
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is still another, arising from one of the 
principal industrial pursuits of the inhabi- 
tants—the cutting and preparation of ma- 
hogany. To the rustic creole, constitu- 
tionally and from habit averse to steady, 
persevering labor—such as a proper culti- 
vation of the soil requires, »particularly 
within the tropics, where a rank, wild ve- 
getation quickly springs up and usurps a 
neglected soil—there is an attraction, or 
ae ee rather, in the business of ma- 

ogany working, with its returns in prompt, 
and indeed very common prepayment, in 
its detached seasons of labor and long in- 
tervals of repose, which he is unable to 
resist. His little patch of ground is there- 
fore abandoned to the care of the female 
portion of his household, a good part of 
the time, while he departs for the forest, or 
up or down the coast, in the employ of the 
mahogany merchant. 

Even the “ Americans,” as the before- 
mentioned black colonists from the United 
States are called, were unable to resist the 
same determining influences. For a short 
time after their immigration, they prose- 
cuted their farming operations on some- 
thing like the intelligent system with which 
they were acquainted at home, as they 
still fondly call our country. But soon, 
influenced by the force of example, which, 
it may be, an inherent want of forecast 
and judgment led them the more readily 
to follow ; and certainly, in some degree, 
induced by the discouragement to agricul- 
tural labor, caused by the very general 
military conscription of their sons by the 
Haytian government, they, too, abandoned 
their fields, and sought occupation and its 
returns in the same general employment. 

As a very natural consequence, the ru- 
ral portion of them—for some are traders 
and mechanics in the towns—find them- 
selves in advancing age extremely poor ; 
their habitations, rude cabins in the midst 
of their once cultivated fields, now over- 
grown with a young forest; and their 
scanty means of subsistence drawn from 
the imperfectly cultivated little spot, still 
preserved from the encroaching forest; or 
by the cutting of wood therefrom and dis- 
posing of it in the market of the towns. 
And yet this colonization was formed of 
the best materials of the kind which our 
airy could produce, and under the 
most favorable cireumstances—when the 





black race was exclusively in the ascendant, 
and the power and patronage of the state 
was extended to protect and encourage 
the colonists in their experiment of regen- 
erating the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

And here it may not be out of place, 
while referring to the means heretofore 
employed for regenerating this portion of 
St. Domingo—which, as it has, intellectu- 
ally at least, a white ascendency, is for all 
the purposes of the argument, in the same 
position as the rest of the free West India 
islands—to allude to the question of the 
possible practical efficiency of free negro 
or colored labor in those islands, for the 
purpose of preventing those that have al- 
ready been brought toa high state of cul- 
tivation from retrograding, and of devel- 
oping the agricultural resources of those 
which, like Spanish St. Domingo, have 
never had their resources but very partially 
developed. 

For ourselves, we believe this can never 
be done, except either by compulsory toil, 
by servile labor, or by the introduction of 
a new proprietary race, a population of a 
different kind in character and origin from 
that which now inhabits the soil ; and that 
the alternative of this, the cultivation of 
those islands solely by free colored labor, - 
or, in the case of Spanish St. Domingo, by 
the white creole race at present existing 
there, must necessarily be followed by the 
gradual retrogradation of those islands, 
and their final relapse into as wild and un- 
cultivated a state as that in which they 
were found by the first European disco- 
verers. Nor do we believe that any im- 
partial observer of the creole character, 
whether of the colored or white race, so 
far as regards the mass of the people, 
can honestly arrive at any other conclu- 
sion, however strongly he may wish that 
he might do so. 

The necessities and desires of the co- 
lored race* within the tropics, and espe- 
cially in the warm and equable climate of 
the islands, are exceedingly limited, and 
solely of a physical ial animal nature. 
These wants, owing to the prolific nature 





* Whatever positions will hold true in relation 
to this question, as regards the colored creoles, 
will apply in a great measur», at least in Span- 
ish St. Domingo, to the mass of the creole white 
population. 
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of the soil, and the fact that very many of 
the articles of food used by the creoles 
row spontaneously, are very easily sup- 
plied, and at the cost of an exceedingly 
small amount of labor. Shall the negro 
or colored creole be hired, and his labor 
remunerated in stipulated wages? On 
this basis he can, undoubtedly, be induced 
to labor to the extent of furnishing the 
means of supplying these few wants. But 
it is perfectly demonstrable that this will 
occupy but a very small fractional portion 
of his time during the year. Will he go 
beyond this? Certainly not, without 
some adequate inducement ; for continuous 





labor is to him pain, or annoyance at least ; 
especially the monotonous, toilsome rou- 
tine of agriculture. Shall the inducement 
be a desire to better his physical condition, 
and elevate his position in society? To 
one at all acquainted with the state of 
things in those islands, with the views of 
social position and what constitutes it, in 
the estimation of the large mass of the 
population, the bare serious suggestion of 
such an incentive to industry and thrift | 
would appear supremely ridiculous. And 
to the creole of the general mass, if urged 
upon him, it would sound as the most un- 
meaning jargon. With his few animal 
wants and desires gratified, he knows of 
no wants, no higher desires er instincts 
beyond. He feels no longings of a refined 
taste, or of higher innate aspirations, 
craving gratification, and thus stimulating 
to exertion, and awakening a desire of 
in. 

Shall the motive be the desire of accu- 
mulating for his children? The habit, in- 
terwoven with the very elements of his 
nature, and giving bias and direction to all 
his ideas, of supplying in each successive 
season of the year the immediate wants of 
that season, well knowing that the pro- 
digal hand of Nature has furnished, with- 
out any labor on his part for the produc- 
tion of them, sufficient means wherewith 
to ward off famine, or any serious degree 
of other physical suffering, the foundation 
for any such desire or incentive is entirely 
wanting.* His own wants—such is his 





* There is found every where growing in St. 
Domingo, and probably in most of the other 
islands, an inexhaustible supply of certain wild 
roots, from which the rustic creoles are in the 





habit of making a kind of tolerably nutritious 


practical reasoning—have been easily sup- 
plied day by day, and season by season ; 
and so will be those of his children, after 
him. And if there is anything connected 
with the economy of life equally absurd 
and foolish, in his estimation, as the idea of 
toiling, and therefore suffering, for the 
purpose of acquiring for the mere sake of 
hoarding, more than his immediate neces- 
sities and desires call for; it is the idea of 
undergoing the same suffering of labor, 
to accumulate for any who may come after 
him. 

These are incontrovertible facts in re- 
gard to the character of the colored creole 
population, They lie at its very founda- 
tion, and are among the essential elements 
that constitute it; and no sophistry or 
plausibility of argument can remove them, 
or evade the inevitable conclusion to which 
they Jead. To infuse into such a race 
new and impulsive energies, and high 
principles of action, while their actual 
character and position incapacitate them to 
appreciate their force and practical value, 
is certainly a hopeless task. 

The agricultural interests of the free 
islands can only be effectually promoted 
by the introduction of a race of colonists 
of more industrious and thrifty habits, and 
of a higher order of character. That the 
object cannot be effected by the introduc- 
tion of even the best race of the African 
blood among a white popuiation, is de- 
monstrated by the fact of the hitherto 
invariable relative condition and position 
of the two races, whenever placed in 
juxtaposition. And this position is con- 
firmed by the history of the Haytian co- 
lonization of the American blacks. The 
force of character, moral and intellectual, 
of this race, does not prove itself suffi- 
ciently strong to impart a renovating tone 
to the character of the people among 
whom they may be thrown; nor even to 
preserve their own original characteristics 
against the adverse influences of the con- 
tact. Hence they degenerate, very per- 
ceptibly in the first generation, and most 
essentially in the second. 

After what has been said, there is little 
occasion, we think, to discuss the feasibil- 





bread, and which, with the spontaneous fruits 
there found, would, on an emergency, sustain the 
whole rural population for years, without any 
agricultural products whatever. 
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ity of the plan for promoting these desired 
agricultural purposes, of importing colo- 
nists from among the barbarous and bru- 
talized tribes of Africa, whether as free 
hireling laborers, or under the equivocal 
character and denomination of apprentices. 
How any vital national interests, material 
or moral, can be essentially promoted by 
such accessions, unless they are placed in 
the virtual position of slaves, we confess 
ourselves utterly at a loss to discover. 
And we think our position is fully sus- 
tained by the actual condition of the 
British West India islands under her new 
colonial sytem, and by the evident destiny 
to which they are fast tending.* 

The government of the Dominican Re- 
public has from the beginning virtually 
acknowledged the truth of what we have 
advanced in regard to the practicable 
means of effectually promoting the agri- 
cultural interests of that republic. In- 
deed, in the conversations of private inter- 
course, its high functionaries and intelli- 
gent private citizens have frequently con- 
fessed the utter hopelessness of ever rais- 
ing these interests to a prosperous state, 
by means of the materials furnished by 
the present creole population, white or 
mixed. So long has this population been 
accustomed, from generation to genera- 
tion, to an indolent, thriftless mode of 
life, they declare, and very truly, that 
there is no hope of instilling into it more 
energetic principles or more industrious 
habits; and that the object, which is con- 
fessed to be of vital importance to the 





* Had the British government, in the pursuit 
of its philanthropic policy in regard to the slave 
population in her West India colonies, stopped at 
the point of unconditional emancipation of the 
slaves and adequate indemnity therefor to the 
planters, it would not at least have exhibited to 
the world the spectacle of a policy, to say the least 
of it, absurd and equivocal in its character and 
purpose, that of apprenticeship for the victims 
of the African slave-trade, liberated or seized 
upon by British cruisers—a policy which, as_ the 
slightest knowledge of character and circum- 
stances connected with the case must have 
shewn, could never repair the disastrous effects 
of the emancipation on the planting and general 
interests of the colonies; but which, at the same 
time that it inflicts on the wretched objects of 
its so-called philanthropic interest, most of the 
individual wrongs and sufferings of servitude, 
deprived them, on the other hand, of the benefit 
of the few alleviations which candor must admit 
are attached to a state of absolute slavery. 





prosperity, if not to the prolonged du- 
ration of the Republic, can only _ be 
accomplished by the introduction of a 
more energetic and industrious agricultural 
population from abroad. 

Accordingly, and on the earnest recom- 
mendation of the executive, ihe national 
Congress, just at the close of its third annual 
session, passed an act onthesubject.* After 
reciting the object of the act to be to promote 
the cultivation of the vast and fertile terri- 
tory of the republic, now almost a desert, by 
the introduction of industrious people, who 
should devote themselves to agriculture, 
it empowers the executive to appropriate 
the surplus funds in the treasury for the 
promotion of foreign immigration; and 
authorizes him to allot to each head of a 
family, in fee simple, a farm of fifty acres, 
on the sole condition of his dwelling on 
and cultivating it. The act further pro- 
vides that these colonists shall be exempt 
from all military service, owing obedience, 
only, to the constitution and laws.+ 

In pursuance of the provisions of this 
act, the executive entered into contracts 
with several masters of vessels, some to 
bring colonists from Germany, and one to 
do the same from the United States—the 
latter of colored people. Nothing resulted 


from these contracts so late as last July,. 


at which time all expectation of the arrival 
of any colonists under them was aban- 
doned. 

Meanwhile, this governmental policy 
awakened strong jealousies and apprehen- 
sions for the result, among the various 
classes of the community—on the part of 
many of the creole whites from a dread of 
the usurpation of the political power of the 
state by a new and energetic race from 
Europe ;—among the colored classes from 
a fear for their own security in their pres- 
ent position of political equality with the 
whites ;—and, most of all, it created an 
alarm, to a greater or less extent, among all 
classes, originating from the clergy, lest 
the national religion should thereby be 
subverted. 





* Act of July 7th, 1847. 

+ The President, in his annual message to Con- 
gress of January $1, 1848, urges the importance 
of still pursuing this policy, as the means of ad- 
vancing the agricultural interests of the republic, 
which interests he declares to be in a deplorable 
state. 
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The obstacles which have thus been 
thrown in the way of the effectual pros- 
ecution of this truly wise and national 
policy, are, it is to be feared, of a very 
serious kind. Though there was not, to 
our knowledge, any documentary evidence 
of the fact at the time, yet it was well 
understood, as late as last July, from semi- 
official and other intelligent sources at the 
capital, that no bodies of immigrants 
would be admitted into the republic under 
the provisions of the foregoing act, unless 
they professed the Roman Catholic faith. 

There are many intelligent creoles, 
who, though professing the national re- 
ligion, deeply regret for their country’s 
sake this retrograde movement. Still, 
this new policy has not, that we are aware, 
been fixed by any decisive authentic act,* 
and may, therefore, be again modified, as 
it most probably will be, as soon as the 
groundless alarm which bigotry and jeal- 
onsy have for a time raised shall have 
subsided, and the views of the more intel- 
ligent and liberal portion of the nation 
shall have resumed their usual influence. 
This influence, we know, is strong at the 
capital, and can hardly fail in the end to 
produce a favorable result. 

And yet it is painful for one who has 
watched with interest and sympathy the 
struggle of the new republic with the dif- 
ficulties that surround her, to attain a re- 
spectable national position—who has wit- 
nessed the energy and zeal with which 
some of her intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens have devoted themselves to the ad- 





* The writer makes this statement with a 
perfect knowledge of the fact, that the govern- 
ment refused last summer to allow of the intro- 
duction into the republic of a body of blacks from 
one of our southern states, who had been manu- 
mitted by their owner by last will. Provision 
had been made by the purchase of land on the 
north side of the republic, for their settlement 
there, as well as for their removal to it. The al- 
leged ground of the refusal was, as the writer 
understood there at the time, the supposed Prot- 
estantism of the proposed colonists. This, he 
thinks, was not the principal reason. It was at 
a peculiar crisis, and there were good and strong 
motives for not avowing the substantial reason, 
supposing the writer to be right in his opinion in 
regard to it. A moment's reflection on the nu- 
merical proportions, and consequently relative 
physical strength of the races or castes of the 
population, will enable the reader to conjecture 
the supposed real cause of this refusal. The crisis 
will be alluded to hereafter. 





vancement of her interests—to see their 
efforts in a measure frustrated, and the 
advancement of the state seriously checked 
by groundless distrust and religious illib- 
erality. 

The national legislature, meanwhile that 
it succumbs to these untoward influences, 
exhausts a fruitless ingenuity in search of 
other means of remedying the existing evils 
and financial embarrassments of the state, 
than those which every intelligent individ- 
ual acknowledges to be the only effectual 
ones for the purpose—the improvement 
of its population and the renovation of its 
agricultural condition by foreign immi- 
gration.* 

This scheme of immigration has been a 
favorite one with the government, and has 
found strenuous advocates both in public 
and private stations among the intelligent 
and liberal friends of the republic, whose 
deep and strongly expressed regrets at 
this retrograde policy afford some cheering 


| hope that their views will ultimately pre- 


vail. 

That the system of small proprietary 
farming operations, which this policy con- 
templates, is practicable, and would, if 
properly carried out, prove fully efficient 


* Much of the time of the Congressional ses- 
sion of 1848 was a in devising a monetary 
system that should relieve the present financial 
embarrassment of the State. The result was 
finally embodied in an act, which in substance 
orovided for the sending of the hard money lying 
in the treasury, and additions to it to the amount 
of $100,000, to the United States, to obtain our 
small coins in return: also for the emission of a 
new paper currency, based on the credit of the 
national treasury, to the amount of $500,000, 
nominal value, and guarantied at 40 cents, hard 
money, to the dollar. In this way the old emis- 
sion is to be gradually called in, and at the pres- 
ent rate of $10 for $1 hard money, or $2 50 of 
the new paper. Gold and silver thenceforward 
are to be the basis of the national circulation. 
Debts contracted after Jan. 1,1848, may be paid in 
the old paper at the rate of $240 the ounce, or 
doubloon ; thus verifying the statement herein- 
before made of the market value of the paper in 
that year. The executive is further authorized 
to negotiate a foreign or domestic loan of $100,000 
to $150,000, by means of a credit, or by the alien- 
ation of the public domain; the sum when ob- 
tained to be applied to the cancellation of a sim- 
ilar amount in value of the old paper. (Act of 
June 20, 1848.) It is difficult to discover what is 
to prevent as rapid and great a depreciation of 
this new paper as occurred in the case of the old 
emission. 
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for the purpose of developing the agricul- 
tural resources of the country, we do not 
entertain the shadow of a doubt. Nor 
can we discover any P= reason for a 
contrary opinion in the facts that the sta- 
ple productions of the soil are the sugar- 
cane, tobacco, coffee, and, we might add, 
rice and cotton, and the climate a tropical 
one. 

Abstractly considered, the proposition 
seems too plain for argument, that any 
given extent of territory under cultivation 
will produce more, if divided into small 
independent portions, the cultivation of 
each superintended by the interested sa- 
gacity of its proprietor, and the labor of 
it mainly performed by him, than it will if 
divided into large estates, where the mind 
that plans and directs does not immedi- 
ately guide the physical force that exe- 
cutes; and where, indeed, most of both 
operations must be delegated to mercenary, 
and therefore uninterested parties. 

Is there anything to take the above 
products of agricultural industry out of 
the rules applicable to those of more 
temperate climates? In the simple rais- 
ing of the raw material, there is evidently 
none. Can there be in the preparation of 
the manufactured article for the market? 
The cost of machinery cannot, we think, 
make any material difference in the case. 
If a small plantation would not warrant 
the expense of it, the system of combina- 
tion for the purpose of its joint purchase 
and use by several neighboring propri- 
etors, precisely as it is done in the grain- 
growing districts of our Northern States, 
would do away with all difficulty on this 
head. Indeed, the rude outlines of this 
plan have already been in some measure 
put in practice in those districts of the 
Dominican territory where the sugar-cane 
is now most cultivated, and its products 
extracted and prepared for market by a 
rude kind of machinery. 

We are aware that such a system is not 
one that would promote the accumulation 
of all the landed property of the country, 
and all political gine in the hands of a 
numerically small portion of the inhabit- 
ants. But we are not suggesting the 
adoption of any such system, but of one 
that will at least equally well (and it is 
maintained far better) develop the agri- 
cultural resources and capabilities of a 





country, and enable it to sustain at the 
same time the largest and the most intel- 
ligent population of which it is capable— 
interested in the soil, its productiveness, its 
protection, and consequently in a just, en- 
lightened, and stable government; in a 
word, a system that shall lay deep and 
strong the foundations of a free state, and 
secure the greatest amount of physical 
comfort and general happiness to the 
mass of its people. We propose no new 
or untried theory, but simply the applica- 
tion of the agricultural system that pre- 
vails in all our own Northern States, to 
the tropical region of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Nor do we conceive that the circum- 
stance of its being in a tropical climate 
presents any very serious objection to the 
plan of European or other white coloniza- 
tion in that Republic, for agricultural 
purposes. One is apt to adopt, without 
reflection, the somewhat popular, though 
we conceive erroneous idea, that African or 
colored labor can alone be successfully em- 
ployed for agricultural purposes in warm 
countries. And yet no one ever doubted 
that the European or American was per- 
fectly capable of pursuing, in such coun- 
tries, with efficiency, the various avocations 
of trade and the mechanic arts, without 
serious inconvenience. If there be any 
reason why one foreigner, after proper 
acclimation, with the suitable previous 
training, can engage in those pursuits 
with efficiency in a tropical climate, and 
yet at the same time another, bred to 
those of agriculture—his physical consti- 
tution moulded and adapted to them— 
should be unfitted by the same cireum- 
stance of climate from prosecuting them 
with a similar degree of success, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to discover it. 

That the colonists would suffer much, 
until they became acclimated, is most pro- 
bable, particularly in the more unfavorable 
localities. But that much of the territory 
of the Dominican Republic is as favorable 
to health and longevity as any country 
in low latitudes and of similar elevation 
can be, we fully believe.* There are un- 


* In a conversation which the writer had on 
this subject with an intelligent creole Spanish 
gentleman, then a Cabinet minister, the latter 
referred, in proof of the salubrity of the climate 
at the capital, to the fact that many of the Euro- 
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doubted and decided local exceptions to 
this; but they are, still, local and quite 
limited ; and would become more limited 
in extent and degree as soon as the land 
was redeemed from its present rank, wild 
state, by proper cultivation; as is con- 
stantly observed in some of the equally 
unhealthful districts that lie in different 
parts of our own country. 

As in all the West India islands, the 
temperature of the atmosphere is very 
uniform. Any sudden change of even eight 
or ten degrees, or a variation to that ex- 
tent, at any given hour from one day to 
another, is of very rare occurrence.t The 
humidity of the atmosphere is, however, 
very great, and is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal cause of the prejudicial effect of the 
climate on the European constitution. That 
the tendency of the climate is also to ener- 
vate the physical and moral constitution 





pean residents have attained a healthy, vigorous 
old age, after a long residence in the country; 
and added, that it was the irregularities in their 
manner of life that generally shortened the days 
of foreign residents who fell early victims. This 
must, however, be taken with the allowance of 
some decided exceptions; and the writer desires, 
for good reasons, to be expressly so understood 
as concurring in the remark. ere, as in all 
low-situated tropical countries, disease sometimes 
suddenly seizes upon and hurries off the most 
temperate, and regular, and apparently well 
acclimated persons. And in this immediate 
connection, the writer would fain pay a passing 
tribute of sincere respect to the memory of the 
late gentlemanly, efficient, and truly American 
representative of the U.S. commercial interests 
in the Dominican Republic, the deceased Francis 
Harrison, Esq. 

+ According to a thermometrical record, kept 
daily by the writer, at the capital, during a por- 
tion of the spring and summer of 1847, the 
monthly average temperature was as follows: 


Sunrise. lto2 P.M. 9 to 10 do. 
April .. . 72° 74 Fahr. 80° 28’ I7° 12 
May ... 75 380 82 37} 78 53% 
June ... 75 28 82 44 76 39 
July (half) 76 454 88 00 "8 58 


According to the same record, the greatest ex- 
tremes during the course of the months, at the 
same hours, were as follow: 





April 76° 00’ 81° 00’ 4 80° 30’ 
Eo 268 0 80 00 7271 00 
M 79 00 «(84 30 = § 82-80 
Ws" 37 00 179 00 775 00 
17 00 485 00 79 00 
ime... +13 80 775 00(a) ii 30 
78 30 85 00 81 00 
Jaly dain 00 it 00 (b) te 00 
(a) heavy rain. (b) rain. 
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of the people is undoubtedly true, an effect 
which is seen in all countries where the 
same cause operates. But every experi- 
ment shows that the degree of this ener- 
vation would depend quite as materially 
on the national origin of the inhabitants 
or colonists—even as among the different 
white races themselves—as on the climate. 

From the analysis already given of the 
Constitution of the Dominican Republic, 
the reader will probably have formed a 
favorable opinion of the abstract character 
of that instrument. It remains to speak 
briefly of its practical operation, and of 
the spirit in which it is administered and 
observed by the Government. 

It has been intimated to the writer from 
a highly intelligent source, during the 
course of the preparation of these papers, 
that the impression is very general that 
this Constitution is a mere paper docu- 
ment, without force or vitality in the sense 
of its legitimate interpretation. 

If a comparison is instituted between 
the constitutional charter and the govern- 
mental action and operation under the 
same—whether of the Dominican or any 
other of the Spanish-American republics 
on the one hand, and our own correspond- 
ing national or State institutions on the 
other—a very striking contrast will cer- 
tainly be discovered; and for the plain 
and obvious reason, were there no other, 
that the character and genius of the 
people, respectively, are totally dissimilar ; 
but as among those republics themselves, 
we believe that a comparison would result 
favorably to the Dominican. 

In this, however, as in the other States 
alluded to, the moral force of law is not 
understood and appreciated, as with us ; 
and hence a republican constitutional char- 
ter wants there the surest guaranty of a 
faithful practical interpretation, enforce- 
ment, and permanence. Physical, not 
moral force, is the restraining, coercing 
power of the State; and to it the Govern- 
ment itself, as well as those who would 
oppose or influence its action, instinctively 
resort in the first instance. Hence the 
tendency to arbitrary, unconstitutional 
measures on the one hand, and to com- 
motion, revolution, and» anarchy on the 
other. Nor do we believe that it can well 
be otherwise in those countries until the 
genius and character of the people become, 
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L some process, essentially modified. 
eanwhile, the manner in which such 
governments are administered must depend, 
in a considerable degree, on the personal 
character, the intelligence and honesty of 
purpose, of the administrators of it for 
the time being. 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, 
the courts of law have been, thus far, in 
regular and systematic operation; nor has 
there ever been, to our knowledge, any in- 
terference of the executive power to in- 
fluence their decisions, or to defeat their 
legal and regular execution when given.* 
The salaries of the judges are, however, 
altogether too cual to afford a sufficient 
guaranty of their strict impartiality and 
unswerving faithfulness in all cases and 
circumstances that might arise. 

Leaving the regular political and ad- 
ministrative course of things without far- 
ther notice in this connection, we will 
particularize the most decided instances of 
executive interference, or stretch of power, 
which have thus far occurred. 

Early in June, 1847, a rumor was rife 
at the capital that the Haytians were pre- 
paring an expedition for crossing the fron- 
tier and besieging the city. And it was 
alleged, and generally believed on the 
authority of semi-official declarations, that 
a very prominent white creole citizen had 
been in correspondence with the enemy in 
reference thereto. The officers of the 
army sent in a petition to the Congress, 
then in session, and of which the accused 
party was a very prominent member, for 
his expulsion therefrom and banishment 
from the country. That body refused to 
* In a very important case of law, pending in 
the tribunals, where, on account of a suspicion of 
undue influences being used to defeat a just claim, 
the President was applied to, in the course of its 
progress, for the purpose of obtaining his inter- 

ition, he replied that he had no power to act 
in the matter; that the Constitution had limited 
his powers and defined those of the tribunals ; 
but that when judgment was rendered he would 
see that it was enforced. At the same time, as 
it came incidentally to be known in the sequel, 
he had, through the proper channel, quietly put 
the party claimant in possession of documentary 
evidence that existed in the Government archives, 
which materially assisted in speedily establishing 
the claim. The circumstances of the case illus- 
trate still more strongly the point which this 





relation of the fact is made to illustrate; as 
would appear, did the writer feel at liberty to 
detail them. 





accede to the wish of the petitioners, on 
the ground of the unconstitutionality of 
such an act. The President sided with 
the petitioners, and declared it to be his 
purpose to resign if it was not granted ; 
and in fact went so far as to send in his 
resignation. The Congress, however, de- 
cided that it had no power, under the 
Constitution, to accept it, but only to take 
the prescribed course to fill the vacancy 
when it should occur. Whereupon the 
resignation was withdrawn, and the diffi- 
culty finally adjnsted by the obnoxious 
member’s consenting to accept his pass- 
ports and leave the country, which he 
accordingly did. The positive evidences 
of his guilt, if any existed—which many 
doubted—never transpired beyond the 
limits of the Cabinet councils. They were 
never disclosed to the Congress, which 
body had requested to have them laid 
before it.* 

The day following that of the departure 
of the accused party, the President, minis- 
ters, and members of Congress assembled 
in the legislative hall, and went through the 
ceremony of renewing their oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution. 

Another incident during the same an- 
nual session: The Congress called on one 
of the ministers for an explanation in re- 
gard to certain disbursements. He de- 
clined giving any; and the President, on 
the Congress urging the matter, inter- 
posed, and stated at the sitting, which he 
attended, as was sometimes his habit, that 
he took upon himself the responsibility of 
the appropriation; when the matter was 
dropped. ‘This affair, also, was the theme 
of much excited remark and criticism at 
the time. 

Again: Just a year afterwards, and 
near the close of the last session of Con- 
gress, when the act for reforming the 
monetary system, already alluded to, had 
been matured, a committee of that body 
was appointed to make an examination 
into the state of the surplus fund in the 





* Private journal, under dates of June 8 to 12, 
1847. 

+ During the course of the ceremony, a mem- 
ber made the remark that he had signed that 
oath once ; and, as he was not conscious of having 
violated it, he saw no occasion for his renewing 
it. This was intended as a fling at the President, 
and was regarded by the public as a good, though 
rather hazardous jeu @’esprit—Private journal. 
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treasury, on which, in good part, the pro- 
visions of the long-discussed act had been 
based. Some vague suspicions and rumors 
had got abroad, that the officially reported 
surplus had been removed and improperly 
appropriated, and public curiosity, in the 
very excitable community of the capital, 
was much aroused; and on the previous 
rumors being in some measure confirmed 
by the examination—to the extent, it was 
said, of a deficit of about one-third of the 
whole sum—the excitement and indigna- 
tion of the community against the alleged 
defaulting Minister of Finance proceeded 
so far as to seriously threaten an open 
revolution ; in which event, at that time 
and under the circumstances, a violent 
collision between the different races was 
apprehended. On refusing to account, 
the minister was denounced or impeached 
by the Lower House, in which act the 
Upper House refused, on investigation of 
the case, to concur, and thus the proceed- 
ing was constitutionally annulled. The 
minister alleged, and probably truly, a 
constitutional appropriation of the funds, 
both in his capacity of minister and of 
member of the then Executive Council.* 

These are the decided, and so far as we 
know, the only instances in which the 


* The President had been absent during the 
whole period of the session in his native province, 
and had committed the executive power, mean- 
while, into the hands of his Ministry. On the 
occurrence of this disturbance, the Cabinet Coun- 
cil sent for him. Hastening to the capital, he 
supported the position of the minister; and, in 
the first warmth of his indignation at the pro- 
ceeding, threatened to banish several of the 
members of the House who had taken a promi- 
nent part in it. He, however, listened to more 
prudent counsels, and desisted. The House re- 
considered its action in the premises; acknow- 
ledged it had been hasty; and so the affair was 
reconciled. It had aggravated the umbrage of 
the President that these same members—one in 

articular—had improved the opportunity af- 
orded by the excited congressional debates on 
the above matter, to endeavor to limit and define 
the constitutional extent of power possessed by 
the President under the closing article of the 
Constitution, which, as has been seen, gives him 
rather large powers during the existing war with 
Hayti. It was maintained in the debate that it 
was given only in reference to measures for 
national defense, but that the Executive had 
stretched it, on occasions, much further. The 
popular impression was, that the member was 
very boid in thus placing himself in an attitude 
of hostility to the President. 





President, with the military force at his 
disposal and devoted to his person, has 
overstepped the bounds of republican consti- 
tutional liberty ; and he certainly, we think, 
has never passed beyond those allowed to 
him by the terms of the Constitution under 
which he holds his place. And even in 
these cases, great injustice would be due 
him, were his conduct to be judged by 
the standard of our own government and 
people. 

In another instance, and the only other 
one that has yet occurred, of a national 
crisis—that of a conspiracy formed near 
the close of the year 1847, for the over- 
throw of the present government—the 
President, expressly reciting the article of 
the Constitution just referred to, by decree 
appointed a mixed commission consisting 
of twenty-seven members, consisting of 
members of Congress, judges of the courts 
of justice, officers of the army and private 
citizens, to try the accused parties ; among 
whom were a cabinet minister and hia 
brother, a general in the army.* ‘These, 
with two others, were found guilty of 
treason, after a full investigation of the 
case, and were condemned to death, and 
shot accordingly.t The object of the con- 
spirators was supposed to be the reannex- 
ation of the republic to Hayti. 

Besides the difficulties which the repub- 
lic has had to encounter, resulting from 
the impoverished state of the country, and 
from the character and previous condition 
of its people, who were first trained as a 
nation in the ideas and habits of colonial 
dependence, and finally, and worst of all, 
for a considerable period subjected to the 
depressing influences of the Haytian des- 
potic rule, and consequently entertaining 
crude notions of civil liberty—there are 
still other untoward circumstances which 
seriously, though not hopelessly, obstruct 
the maturing and consolidating of the new 
civil and political institutions of the State. 

Different from ours, the Dominican Con- 
stitution is not the immediate offspring, 
the embodiment, of the peculiar genius, 
character, and wants of the people them- 


* These two were colored, in fact, nearly black 
men. With the exception of this minister, the 
members of the cabinet were white men. Ex- 
President Santana has a slight cross of the Afri- 
can blood. 

+ Presid. Ann. Message, 1848. 
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selves. Itis of foreign origin in most of 
its principal characteristics. The same 
may be said of the codes of written laws of 
the republic, which have been adopted in 
a body from those of a foreign nation, and 
one widely differing from themselves in 
origin, character, ideas, and state of ad- 
vancement. These codes are, moreover, 
as yet clothed in the garb of a foreign 
language. The judges are often perplexed 
in their attempts to expound these laws. 
Owing their character ofttimes to the pe- 
culiar national and local circumstances of 
the people by and for whom they were 
made, with which these judges are not of 
course familiar, their own inbred ideas and 
associations do not readily come in to their 
assistance in the exposition of them, as is 
the case under more national systems of 
jurisprudence. 

This difficulty has been fully apprecia- 
ted by some of the intelligent minds of 
the nation, and the successive ministers of 
justice have strongly urged upon the nation- 
al Congress some provision for the transla- 
tion of the codes into the vernacular Cas- 
tilian, and their modification so as to adapt 
them to the genius and wants of their own 
people.* Some action was taken at the 
Jast session of Congress, to carry into 
effect this proposed reform. 

Another serious clog to the prosperity 
of the country, is the military system, or 
rather its present organization. We wish, 
however, not to be understood as intima- 
ting by this, that the government is the 
military despotism which that of Hayti is 
regarded, and no doubt justly, as being. 
Though strong, it is the necessity of the 
case that requires it to be so, and we be- 
lieve that the moderate share of republi- 
can liberty which the nation enjoys is as 
great as the people are as yet capable of 
appreciating, and that a fuller share at 
present would only lead to imevitable an- 
archy—dquite as detrimental to true repub- 
lican liberty, as a strong, ultra-conserva- 
tive government.t 





* Report of the Minister of Justice, 1848. 

+ The police ations of the country, which 
are almost exclusively on a military basis, strike 
the American as rather anti-republican. Among 
these may be instanced that requiring not only 
the foreigner who arrives to sojourn temporarily, 
but also the citizen, who travels from one depart- 





ment or province to another, to have passports— 


It has been the force of circumstances 
that has thus far compelled the Dominican 
government to keep up a comparatively 
large standing force of, as we have before 
incidentally mentioned, about ten thousand 
men.* This number cannot well or safely 
be diminished so long as the present state 
of war with Hayti continues ; as it is the 
only guaranty of security from Haytian 
invasion along the extensive frontier of the 
republic; while at the same time the 
expense of this establishment, including 
the naval marine, is more than all the 
other governmental expenditures.+ 

The government has ever shown an anx- 
ious desire for the establishment of peace, 
for the purpose of reducing this establish- 
ment; while there has been no corres- 
ponding disposition manifested by that of 
Hayti. 

Another untoward influence on the pros- 
perity and perhaps destiny of the new 
republic is, the popular sentiment of 
religious bigotry, which, as has been seen, 
has already been brought to bear unfa- 
vorably on the policy of the government 
for the renovation of the country by for- 
eign immigration. But opposed to this 
sentiment and its influence are the more 
liberal sentiments and views that pervade 
the commercial classes, prompted, it may 
be, by the dictates of self-interest, but for 
that very reason furnishing stronger rea- 
sons to hope that their influence will be 
permanent, and productive, in the end, of 
a better tone of public sentiment on the 
subject. ‘These same classes, too, are be- 
ginning to awaken to a consciousness of 





in the latter case whether foreigner or citizen— 
from the chief of the province, or some high func- 
tionary of the government. 

* Rep. of Min. of War. The whole of this 
force is not kept at any one time under arms. 
The troops serve by alternate weeks, &c., and are 
at liberty to devote the intervals of relaxation 
from oy to agricultural or other industrial pur- 
suits, eir pay is very small, three or four pa- 
per dollars per month, and rations. 

+ There is good reason to believe that the peri- 
odical expeditions planned, but never yet execu- 
ted, in the West, for the invasion of the Dominican 
territory, are in part, if not wholly, proclaimed 
with a view of embarrassing the financial resour- 
ces of the latter government, and, by keeping a 
large portion of its adult male population from 
agricultural pursuits, to impoverish the country, 
and thus to accomplish by indirect means— 
what it is sas fg to do by direct ones—the over- 
throw of the new republic. 
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the prejudicial effects on all business opera- 
tions of the constantly recurring church- 
festival days, on very many of which all 
business is expected to be suspended.* 

And still another serious, and we fear 
unremovable drawback on the progress of 
the State in establishing genuine republi- 
can institutions, exists in the present do- 
mestic organization, if the expression may 
be allowed, of its society. As is the case 
in the West Indies generally, little sanctity 
is attached in the popular mind to the 
institution of marriage; and a much less 
binding tie than whai with us is implied by 
that term, is the only one that unites the 
heads of very many families of citizens in 
the republic. Without the means, of 
course, of stating with any accurate cer- 
tainty the proportion thus loosely united, 
we are reluctant to hazard a supposition 
on the subject. Suffice it to say, the pro- 
portion is certainly very large. 

If the germ of true republican institu- 
tions can only take root and acquire 
growth and vigor—as surely is the case— 
through the peculiar training and disci- 
pline, and amidst the sacred influences of 
a home of inviolate purity and recognized 
unavoidable obligations, responsibilities, 
and—as between parent and child—of 
reciprocal binding duties, then must a 
great reformation be effected in the state 
of society of the young republic before it 
can attain a very high position as a repub- 
lican State.t 








*During the season of the year which the 
writer spent in the country, not a week passed, 
he believes, in the course of which two or three 
days, at least, were not set apart for some reli- 
gious observances,as processions, bell-ringings, &c. 
On many of these, all business was ostensibly 
suspended, the courts of justice, the custom-house 
and other public offices, closed: (a post-office is 
not inehuded, as there is no such department of 
the public service.) The writer, however, ob- 
served on a few occasions what he regarded as a 
good omen, the national flag flying, on some of 
these solemn occasions, above the halls of Con- 
gress, indicating the sitting of that body. 

+We have not the slightest doubt—judging 
among other circumstances from the fact that 
what are called civil-contract marriages, deter- 
minable at the pleasure of either party, are 
sometimes contracted in that country—that were 
the marriage contract placed on its proper foot- 
ing there, as a civil institution, instead of a sa- 
crament of the Church, irregular connections would 
be far less general than at present. Though 
professedly Catholics, the great mass of the male 








On the other hand, a good augury may 
be drawn from the very general interest 
which is felt in the cause of education, 
both by the public authorities and by the 
mass of the people. The President, in his 
annual message, and the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction in his report, while they ex- 
press.a lively regret at the inadequacy of 
the means for promoting the cause of pop- 
ular education, at the government’s dispo- 
sal, strongly urge the Congress to foster 
this interest, and in language that shows 
their zealous and intelligent appreciation of 
the importance of the subject.* 

A no less good augury may be drawn 
from the readiness to Jearn, and the en- 
deavor to copy after the better established 
institutions and practice in the civil ad- 
ministration of more advanced nations, 
which is manifested by the government 
and the more intelligent of the citizens. 
We believe they sincerely desire to merit 
and gain the good cpinion of other nations. 
Errors the government sometimes, un- 
doubtedly, commits; nor could it be ex- 
pected to be otherwise, in the case of a 
nation just starting into existence, without 
a previous training in the school of eivil 
liberty. Nor could it hardly be expected 
that the government should always show 
itself as conversant with the nice distine- 
tions of international law as older nations. 
The best that can be expected is, that it 
should retrace any hasty and improper 
steps which such ignorance or inadvertence 
might lead it to take.t 





population have little regard for the sacraments 
of the Church, and avoid compliance with them, 
however ready and zealous they may be to con- 
form to its other outward observances. There- 
fore they avoid marriage, as being one of these 
sacraments, even in cases where they intend to 
live faithful to their choice. But the induce- 
ments which this state of things holds out to unre- 
strained license, are very obvious. This topic is 
suggestive of many grave reflections and con- 
siderations, merely in a civil view of the sub- 
ject. 
, *Thus far, the government has been able to 
put in operation only five schools ; namely, one 
primary and one superior school at the capital, 
(where there are also two private ones,) and one 
primary one in each of three other considerable 
towns. (Rep. of Minist. of Pub. Inst., 1848.) “A 
sad picture!” as that document expresses it. But 
the practice of home instruction is, at the capi- 
tal, at least, very general among all classes. 

+ By an executive decree for the organization 
of the Civic or National Guard, published Febru- 
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Again, with all the national character- 
istic want of energy and industry, labor or 
some industrial occupation is regarded as 
respectable among all classes of the peo- 
ple. The number of moneyed men—for 
there are many landed capitalists—is ex- 
ceedingly small. The nation in the aggre- 
gate, as will have been seen to be neces- 
sarily the case from the statistics already 
given, is poor, and therefore in a great 
measure free from the odious or invidious 
distinction often drawn between labor and 
capital. The foreigner who engages with 
zeal and energy in any industrial pursuit 
among them is regarded with respect; 
though it must be confessed, the superior 
degree of success which his more industri- 
ous habits naturally assure him, sometimes 
subjects him, quite as naturally, perhaps, 
to a share of envy. 

It is not so much a disinclination to oc- 
cupation of any kind that strikes the 
stranger among the Dominicans as a na- 
tional trait; but it is their aversion to 
systematic, persevering labor, where the 
whole process cannot be completed and 
the remuneration obtained in a short space 
of time. To use a homely phrase, they 
are very good for the performance of 
“short jobs,” (if not very arduous,) where 
the first impulsive physical effort is suf- 
ficient to carry them through with it. 
But when this is exhausted, it is very 
difficult for them to summon up persever- 
ance enough to carry them through with 
any undertaking—especially if it is out of 
the routine which they and their fathers 
have been accustomed to pursue—which 
does not admit of a speedy accomplish- 





ary 22, 1848, foreigners of three months’ resi- 
dence were required, as well as citizens, to enroll 
themselves, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment. On the remonstrance of the French con- 
sular agent, as the writer was informed after his 
arrival there, this decree was moditied by the 
terms of a supplementary one, dated March 29, 
repealing the penal clause in regard to foreign- 
ers, on account of their not possessing political 
rights; and affixing the penalty of a deprivation 
of their license to trade, «c., and an arrest, (dura- 
tion not stated,) and only requiring them to take 
up arms in the place of their residence, in cases 
of emergency: whereas, before they might have 
been compelled, under the first decree, to march 
to the frontier. The legality of the decree, even 


in the extent to which it now goes, is, we think, 
very questionable. 





ment. And hence, also, another reason for 
their inefficiency as an agricultural people. 

The Dominican Republic has not yet 
been recognized by any nation.* Soon 
after its establishment a commissioner, 
the present or late Minister of Finance, 
was dispatched to Washington for the 
purpose of obtaining its recognition by 
the United States government; but he 
did not succeed in effecting that object ; 
though his mission had the effect, we be- 
lieve, of inducing the executive authorities 
to dispatch a government vesse Ithither, to 
look into the condition of the island and 
this republic in particular. The report of 
the naval officer, charged with this mis- 
sion, is understood to lie slumbering in its 
original form among the records of the 
State department. 

Commissioners were also sent to Europe 
for the purpose of effecting the same ob- 
ject at the courts of Spain, France, and 
Great Britain; especially the first named, 
on account of the old dormant, unextin- 
guished title of the crown of Spain to the 
Dominican territory as its ancient colonial 
possession. The recognition by Spain 
had, according to official advices received, 
been promised ; but some ministerial chan- 
ges had deferred the completion of the 
negotiation.+ 

Vere we asked to express an opinion 
as to the expediency of a recognition of 
the Dominican Republic by our govern- 
ment, we would say: let it now be de- 
ferred a little, until its course under a 
second President, and its ability to pass 
successfully through its present embarrass- 
ments, in which ability we confess our- 
selves to have strong faith, shall have 
been tested. Our information from there 
is certainly favorable. Many believed that 
the Constitution would not survive the 
crisis of one presidential election—that the 
successor of Gen. Santana would be ele- 
vated not according to the provisions of 
the Constitution, but by the voice of the 
army. If we are correctly informed, 
President Santana resigned his office on 
the 4th of last August, when the then 
constitutionally executive cabinet of minis- 





* Or had not been as late as last July. 

+ Report of the Minister charged with the De- 
partment of Foreign Relations, January 25, 1848, 
referring to dispatches of the dates of Noy. 4 and 
8, 1847. 
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ters appointed the 4th of September for a 
new election; which in due time appears 
to have been held, and a successor chosen,* 

We have thus endeavored to exhibit, 
as fully as our limited space would permit, 
the character and condition of the people 
of Spanish St. Domingo, and the circum- 
stances, favorable and unfavorable, con- 
nected with their new experiment of a 
republican independent government, in 
such a manner as to enable the reader to 
form his own conclusions as to its probable 
success. We incline strongly to the opin- 
ion that the experiment will ultimately 
succeed. One thing, at least, we think is 
certain ; that in its success lies the only 
hope of the redemption of that part of the 
island—and we will add, eventually of 
the whole of it—from native unproductive- 
ness, and of making it the abode of an 
intelligent people of the white race ; the 
only one, assuredly, that can or ever will 
effect such a redemption of it. 

On the other hand, should its territory, 
through any narrow-minded, bigoted po- 
licy of its government, obstinately pur- 
sued, or by the apathy and indifference for 
its fate of other nations, especially our 
own, fall back into the possession of the 
Haytians, the last hope of the white race 
now inhabiting its territory, and of the 








* Gen. Santana had served but half of his long 
term. It had long been known that he contem- 
plated resigning. His successor is understood 
to be Gen. Jimenes, late Minister of War and 
Marine. He is quite an able, and highly respect- 
ed and popular man; and was the only member 
of the government who escaped all suspicion of 
malversation during the temporary troubles and 
excitement of last summer, already alluded to. 

President Santana was naturally a shrewd, 
clear-minded man; though not possessing the 
advantages of more than an ordinary education. 
He was the owner of mahogany lands, and had 
originally followed the business of cutting. Never, 
throughout his administration, had his integrity 
or patriotism been questioned until the troubles 
of Est summer brought the former into suspicion, 
though, we fully believe, without real foundation. 
Though he sometimes availed himself of the ex- 
traordinary powers with which the Constitution 
clothed him, we think a justification for it may 
be found in the emergencies that induced their 
exercise; and that he acted from the sincere 
dicates of an upright, even if it may have been 
sometimes an erring judgment. If it was not 
so, every indication of character and purpose 
furnished by considerable personal intercourse 
which we had with him, was exceedingly fal- 
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renovation of the island, will be gone; 
until the wants of mankind elsewhere shall 
induce the seizure and occupation of its 
fertile but miserably cultivated soil.* 

Looking solely to its own resources, the 
only true and hopeful policy of the Domi- 
nican government is very plain, and the 
result is almost certain ; while the alterna- 
tive is scarcely less sure. If foreign im- 
migration is fostered and effected, the 
territory of the republic, and eventually 
of the whole island, will become the home 
of a numerous and flourishing people. If 
the contrary policy is persisted in, its 
present slender resources will, as the 
staple timber of the country becomes 
scarcer, and its localities of more difficult 
access, gradually dwindle away, until it 
finally falls a prey to the longing ambition 
of the more numerous blacks of the west 
end; in other words, until the whole island 
becomes, so far as it is not already so, 
the wild, uncultivated abode of a sparse 
and degraded population. 

Indeed, there are not wanting those 
who, accustomed to watch “the ways of 
God to man,” see in the singularly un- 
fortunate and disastrous fatality which has 
marked the white colonization of both parts 
of this fertile island—the one terminating in 
blood, and the other in poverty and de- 
generacy—the retributive justice of Hea- 
ven for the barbarous destruction, by the 
sword or by unendurable toil, of the mil- 
lion of inoffensive aborigines that peopled 
its hills and plains at the time of the first 
European discovery. These believe it to 
be the righteous decree of Providence, yet 
to be fully accomplished, that the island 
where these crimes were perpetrated, and 
where African slavery was first planted in 
the New World, shall ultimately fall into 
the exclusive possession of the descendants 
of these bondsmen raised to the condition 
of a free and sovereign people. 





* In the case of insuperable difficulties arising 
to defeat the present experiment, or tending to 
such a result, the whites and many of the mixed 
blood among the population would prefer placing 
the State under the protection of some foreign 
ers to the alternative of reverting to Hayti. 

n past difficulties this alternative of seeking 
foreign protection has been freely discussed and 
approved of by many of the intelligent citizens. 
On such occasions the powers most generally 
spoken of have been France and the United 
States. 
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While we recognize these facts, and as- 
sent to the truth of their alleged character, 
we do not concur in the conclusion drawn 
from them. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that, for the sake of marking 
the Divine displeasure against the acts of 
a generation that has long since passed 
away, the natural order and tendency of 
things is to be so far changed, or stayed, 
as that the fertile territory of the Domi- 





nican Republic shall forever remain un- 
cultivated, when its developed agricultural 
resources might well supply the wants of 
myriads of the destitute in the Old World, 
who might seek a home on its soil; and 
who, assuredly, are not inculpated in the 
crimes of the first adventurers, or in the 
early wrongs of the African race. 
S. A. K. 





GIAFFER AL BARMEKI. 


Tuer palace towers lay in the dust, their blood had flowed apace, 
Full forty guiltless heads had fallen, of Giaffer’s princely race ; 

And from the vengeful Caliph’s throne, forth went the stern decree, 
‘‘ Giaffer al Barmeki! let no man mourn for thee.” 


Before the ruined palace walls there sat an aged man— 

He tore his beard, he beat his breast, and thus his wailings ran: 
« A star has set, a fount is dried, and fallen a stately tree ; 
Giaffer al Barmeki! woe, bitter woe for thee !” 


Day after day, night after night, the old man made his moan, 

Until his song of sorrow sounded even to the throne ; 

That haunted throne, where vain remorse was quelling Haroun’s pride, 
That throne, whose stoutest pillar fell, when faithful Giaffer died. 


“Old traitor, who hast named a name forbidden to thy tongue,” 
(Full sternly spake the Caliph, though with secret anguish stung,) 
“Plead for thy daring fair excuse, thy treasonous wail forbear, 

Or the fate of him thou mournest, be sure that thou shalt share.” 


Boldly the old man made reply—“ In want, and woe, and pain, 
I craved of princely Giaffer aid, and never craved in vain. 

He fed the life of thousand hearts—in death he shall not go 
Without one mourner to his tomb—-woe, woe for Giaffer, woe !” 


The Caliph bent his stately head, to hide a bitter tear ; 
Then to the gazing courtiers said—‘* True loyalty is here. 


Old man, this chain of gold be thine, and with it, 


pardon free ; 


Such friend to thee as Giaffer was, let Haroun henceforth be.” 


Obeisance low the old man made, the royal gift he took, 

Then raised his head, and earnestly did on the Caliph look ; 
His withered hands to heaven upreared, and solemnly cried he, 
“ Giaffer al Barmeki! even this I owe to thee.” 


A. B. 
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American Ethnoiogy. 


ETHNOLOGY: 


BEING A SUMMARY OF SOME OF THE RESULTS WHICH HAVE FOLLOWED 
THE INVESTIGATION OF THIS SUBJECT. 


Tue study of man, physiologically and 
psychically, is confessedly the noblest 
which can claim human attention; and 
the results of such study must lie at the 
basis of all sound organizations, social, 
civil, or religious. It involves a considera- 
tion of all his wants, his capabilities, im- 
pulses and ambitions—the manner and 
the extent in which they are affected by 
circumstances, and how conditions may be 
best combined to produce their harmoni- 
ous and healthy action and development. 
It has, therefore, the first claim upon the 
statesman, the reformer, and all those who 
by position or endowments are placed 
among the leaders of men. 

The study of man, in this comprehensive 
sense, constitutes the science of Ethnology. 
The elements of this science are the results, 
the ultimates of all other sciences; it be- 
gins where the rest stop. 

‘‘The traveller who examines into the 
physical characters and mental condition 
of the families of men with whom he comes 
in contact; who studies their vocabularies 
and inquires into their grammar; who is a 
spectator of their religious observances, 
and pries into the dark mysteries of their 
traditions and superstitions ; who watches 
their habits of life, and acquaints himself 
with their laws and usages—furnishes an 
important quota to the accumulation of 
ethnological materials. Scarcely less val- 
uable are the materials collected by him, 
whose tastes lead him to attend rather to 
the physiognomy of the country than to 
that of its human inhabitants ; to its climate 
and its soil, its products and capabilities, 
rather than to their faculties and actions. 
For in the determination of the important 
problem, how far the characters of particu- 
lar races are dependent upon those of the 


countries which they inhas.t, the latter set 


of data are as useful as the former; and no 
satisfactory result can ever be obtained, un- 
til both are ascertained with equal accuracy. 
Se again the philologist who is working 
out, in the solitude of his study, the prob- 
lems involved in the history and science of 
Language, though he may little think of 
connecting his conclusions with the affini- 
ties of nations, is an invaluable ally. In 
the same manner, anatomists and physiolo- 
gists, in scrutinizing the varieties which 
the typical form of humanity undergoes, 
and contrasting the extremes of configura- 
tion, of color, and constitutional peculiarity, 
as observable amongst the inhabitants of 
distant climes, cannot enlarge the bounda- 
ries of their own sciences, without at the 
same time rendering the most essential as- 
sistance to the ethnologist.’’* 

Equally valuable with physiological and 
philological facts, are those which may be 
gathered from civil history—especially so 
far as they serve to throw light upon the 
early seats, the numbers, migrations, con- 
quests, and interblendings of the primary 
divisions and families of men. 

It will be seen from this, that the exist- 
ence of Ethnology as a science presup- 
poses a general high attainment in all other 
departments of knowledge. It is essen- 
tially the science of the age ; the offspring 
of that prevailing mental and physical en- 
ergy which neglects no subject of inquiry, 
and which brings the minutest points of 
the world, its most widely separated and 
diverse nations, with some knowledge of 
their history, institutions and condition, at 
once under view, enabling the student to 
arrive at conclusions under no other cir- 
cumstances attainable. The ancient phi- 
losophers, even the philosophers of the 








* Edinburgh Review, Am. Ed. vol. xxix, p. 223- 
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last age, whose horizons were compara- 
tively limited, were unable to bring within 
the range of their vision that number and 
variety of facts indispensable to the grand 
seri sgt of ethnological science. 

ith every succeeding year, however, the 
difficulties which have obstructed, and still 
continue to obstruct the advance of Eth- 
nology, will become fewer and less formid- 
able ; and though ages may be requisite to 
its full development, yet henceforth it will 
present the first claim upon the attention 
of the enlightened world. 

Amongst the investigators who have 
contributed most largely towards giving 
this science its present prominence and 
high distinction, it is a matter of just pride 
to know that America has furnished some 
of the most distinguished, if it may not in- 
deed be claimed that she has furnished 
the greatest number. Nor is the circum- 
stance surprising; for nowhere else on 
the globe is afforded so wide and so favor- 
able a field for researches of this nature. 
Nowhere else can we find brought in so 
close proximity, the representatives of 
races and families of men, of origins and 
physical and mental constitutions so di- 
verse. Within the boundaries of our own 
country, three at least of the five grand 
divisions into which the human family is 
usually grouped, are fully represented. 
The contrasts whieh they present, and the 
singular results which have followed their 
contact, are too striking to be overlooked 
by the philosophical observer. Upon this 
continent also is found a grand division of 
the human race whose history is involved 
in night, and the secret of whose origin 
and connections affords a constant stimulus 
to investigations of a strictly ethnological 
character. 

For these reasons, we may claim that 
Ethnology is not only the science of the 
age, but also that it is, and must continue 
to be, to a prevailing extent, an American 
science. Do we seek to know the course 
and progress of development among a 
people separated from the rest of the 
world, insulated physically and mentally, 
and left to the operation of its own pecu- 
liar elements? The inquirer must turn to 
America, where alone he can hope to find 
the primitive conceptions, beliefs and prac- 
tices of an entire original people, in no 
considerable degree modified or impaired 





by the adventitious circumstances of inter- 
mixture or association, Do we desire to 
discover the results which must follow 
from the blending of men of different races 
and families? Do we inquire in what 
consists the superiority of certain families 
over others ; to what extent they may as- 
similate with, to what repel each other, 
and how their relations may be adjusted 
so as to produce the greatest attainable 
advantage to both? The practical solu- 
tion of these problems can only be found 
in America, where alone exist the requisite 
ps eminent 

he inquiries of American ethnologists 
have not, however, been exclusively con- 
fined to America, nor is the eminence they 
have attained entirely due to the advan- 
tages of the ethnological field in which 
they are placed. It was left to an Ame- 
rican (Dr. Morton) to determine the eth- 
nological position of the ancient Egyptians, 
and to settle finally what for centuries had 
been in dispute, that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Egypt were Caucasians, and not 
negroes, and that the germs of the civili- 
zation of that country came from the north- 
ward, and did not descend the valley of 
the Nile.* 





* The subjoined are some of the principal con- 
clusions to which Dr. Morton's investigation of this 
subject have led. 

“1. The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and 
in Nubia, was originally peopled by a branch of 
the Caucasian race. 

“2. These primeval people, since called Egyp- 
tians, were the Mizriamites of Scripture, the pos- 
terity of Ham, and directly affiliated with the 
Libyan family of nations. 

“3. In their physical character the Egyptians 
were intermediate between the Indo-European 
and Semitic races. 

“4, The Austral-Egyptian, or Meroite commu- 
nities were an Indo-Arabian stock engrafted on 
the primitive Libyan inhabitants. 

“5. Besides these exotic sources of population, 
the Egyptian race was at different periods modi- 
fied by the influx of the Caucasian nations of 
Asia and Europe—Pelasgi or Hellenes, Scythians, 
and Phenicians. 

“6. Kings of pt appear to have been inci- 
dentally derived from each of the above nations. 

ot The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture 
of the Caucasian and the Negro in extremely va- 
riable Fe espace 

“8. Negroes were numerous in Egypt ; but their 


social position in ancient times was the same that 
it now is, that of servants and slaves. 

“9. The national characteristics of all these 
families of man are distinctly figured on the mon- 
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It is not our purpose to go into a de- 
tailed exposition of what our countrymen 
have accomplished in ethnological science ; 
but we cannot omit a brief reference to 
some of the more prominent results of 
their labors. 

In the departments of physiology and 
philology their investigations have been 
conducted on a large scale, and in a ve- 
ry complete and thorough manner, and 
with eminent success. The craniological 
inquiries of Dr.S. G. Morrow, as present- 
ed in that splendid monument of scientific 
research, ‘“‘ Crania Americana,” have at- 
tracted an amount of attention second to 
none others of similar character.* 





a 


uments; and all of them, excepting the Scythi- 
ans and Phenicians, have been identified in the 
catacombs. 

“10. The present Fellahs are the lineal and 
least mixed descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; 
and the latter are collaterally represented by the 
Tuaricks, Kabyles, Siwahs, and other remains of 
the Libyan family of nations. 

“11. The modern Nubians, with a few excep- 
tions, are not the descendants of the monumental 
Ethiopians, but a variously mixed race of Arabs 
and negroes, 

And that “the physical or organic characters 
which distinguish the several races of men, are 
as old as the oldest records of our species.” 

*«This work,” (Crania Americana,) says the 

learned Prichard, “far exceeds in its com prehen- 
siveness, and in the number and beauty of its en- 
gravings, any European work that has as yet ap- 
peared on natural varieties of the skull, and 
comprises nearly the sum of our information on 
the distinctive characters of the head and skele- 
ton in the several tribes of the new world.” The 
same distinguished authority observes of Dr. Mor- 
ton’s “ Crania Agyptiaca”—* A most interesting 
and really important addition has lately been 
made to our knowledge of the physical characters 
of the ancient Egyptians, from a quarter where 
local probabilities would least of all have induced 
us to look for it. In France, where so many sci- 
entific men have been devoted, ever since the 
conquest of Egypt by Napoleon, for a long time 
under the patronage of the government, to re- 
searches in the subject; in England, possessed of 
the immense advantages of wealth and commer- 
cial resources; in the academies of Italy and 
Germany, where the arts of Egypt have been 
studied in national museums, searcely any thing 
has been done, since the time of Blumenbach, to 
elucidate the physical history of the ancient 
Egyptian race. In none of these countries have 
any extensive collections been made of the mate- 
rials and resources which alone can afford secure 
foundation for such attempts. It isin the United 
States of America that a remarkable advance- 
ment in this part of physical science has at length 
been achieved.” 
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The results relating to the aboriginal 
families of this continent, have long been 
known to the scientific world, and have 
met the general concurrence of scientific 
men. 

It has been remarked that Asia is the 
country of fables, Africa of monsters, and 
America of systems, to those who prefer 
hypothesis to truth; and it is these alone 
who still continue audaciously to speculate 
upon the origin and connections of the 
American race, as though no grand lead- 
ing points had been established, and as 
though there was afforded a legitimate 
field for unrestrained conjecture. The 
questions thus mooted are such as can only 
be determined by a large number of con- 
current facts of different kinds; but still, 
so far as cranial characteristics are con- 
cerned, we may regard the conclusions ad- 
vanced by Dr. Morton as substantially 
demonstrated, and look upon them as so 
many fixed points whereby to govern our 
further investigations. His general con- 
clusions, upon which all the others in some 
manner depend, is the essential peculiarity 
of the American race; that the American 
nations, excepting perhaps those on the 
extremities of the continent, (and concern- 
ing which no sufficient data have as yet 
been collected to justify an opinion,) are 
characterized by a conformation of skull 
radically distinct from that of any of the 
other great divisions of the human family. 
To use Dr. Morton’s own language, his 
observations and researches tend to sus- 
tain the following propositions : 

“1st. That the American race differs essen- 
tially from all others, not excepting the Mon- 
golian; nor do the feeble analogies of lan- 
guage, and the more obvious ones of civil 





With what perseverance and success Dr. Mor- 
ton’s investigations have been conducted, may be 
inferred from the fact, that his collection of era- 
nia, now deposited in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, at Philadelphia, is not only the largest 
in the world, but neither public nor private cabi- 
nets in any country, contain a tithe of his mate- 
rials or varieties; all obtained at his individual 
expense, and rapidly increasing by contributions 
frem every part of the globe. The impetus which 
this investigation has given to science in this de- 

artment has been sensibly felt abroad, and has 
induced the Emperor of Russia to found, at St. 
Petersburgh, a national museum exclusively dedi- 
cated to craniology, to contain the skulls of all 
the ancient and modern races of his vast do- 
minions, 
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and religious institutions and the arts, de- 
note any thing beyond casual or colonial 
communication with the Asiatic nations ; 
and even these analogies may perhaps be 
accounted for, as Humboldt has suggested, 
in the mere coincidence arising from simi- 
lar wants and impulses in nations inhabit- 
ing similar latitudes. 

“2d. That the American nations, ex- 
cepting the polar tribes, are of one race 
and one species, but of two great families, 
which resemble each other in physical but 
differ in intellectual character. 

“3d. That the cranial remains discov- 
ered in the mounds from Peru to Wiscon- 
sin belong to the same race, and probably 
to the Toltecan family.”* 

No doubt the inquirer, at first glance, 
would be somewhat startled at these pro- 
positions, and incredulously point to the 
disparities existing between the various 
families of the continent as affording a suf- 
ficient refutation of them. When, how- 
ever, we separate what is radical from 
what is incidental, or the result of cireum- 
stances, it will be found that these diversi- 
ties are superficial, and that elementarily 
the various natives of the continent exhibit 
identities of the most striking kind. This 
is true, not only of their physical charac- 
teristics, but of their languages and their 
religions. And if we can point to no other 
race on the globe whieh has exhibited so 
many modifications, it is because there is 
no other which in its infancy, and before it 
was able to overcome or control natural 
influences, was so widely disseminated, and 
subjected to so many vicissitudes. His- 
tory, nevertheless, has some singular ex- 
amples of the changes which may be 
occasioned by circumstances, not only 
among nations of the same race, but of 
the same family. Dr. Morton points us 
to that branch of the great Arabian stock, 
the Saracens, “ who established their seat 
in Spain, whose history is replete with 
romance and refinement, whose colleges 
were the centres of genius and learning 
for several centuries, and whose arts and 
sciences have been blended with those of 
every succeeding age. Yet the Saracens 
belonged to the same family with the 
Bedouins of the desert; those intractable 
barbarians who scorn all restraints which 





*Crania Americana, page 260. 





are not imposed by their own chief, and 
whose immemorial laws forbid them to 
sow corn, to plant fruit-trees, or build 
houses, in order that nothing may conflict 
with those roving and predatory habits 
which have continued unaltered through 
a period of three thousand years.””* 

That resemblances should gradually 
arise among nations of entirely different 
origins, under the influence of concurring 
conditions, is very obvious. 

“It would indeed be not only singular, 
but wonderful and unaccountable,” ob- 
serves an eminent authority, “if tribes 
and nations of men, possessed of similar 
attributes of mind and body, residing in 
similar climates and situations, influenced 
by similar states of society, and obliged 
to support themselves by similar means, 
in similar pursuits—it would form a prob- 
lem altogether inexplicable, if nations thus 
situated did not contract habits and usages, 
and, instinctively, modes of life and action, 
possessing towards each other many strik- 
ing resemblances.” The converse of this 
is equally true; and if admitted, it is only 
necessary to show a radical resemblance 
in certain important features between the 
various American families and nations, and 
their difference in the same respects from 
other races, in order to the complete 
demonstration of their essential homo- 
geneousness, and their distinct position as 
a separate people. 

Having presented the compressed results 
of Dr. Morton’s investigations, it is but 
just that he should be allowed to speak 
more fully upon the points in question. 
“It is an adage among travellers, that he 
who has seen one tribe of Indians has seen 
all; so much do the individuals of this 
race resemble each other, notwithstanding 
their immense geographical distribution, 
and those differences of climate which 
embrace the extremes of heat and cold. 
The half-clad Fuegan, shrinking from his 
dreary winter, has the same characteristic 
lineaments, though in an exaggerated de- 
gree, as the Indians of the tropical plains ; 
and these again resemble the tribes which 
inhabit the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains, those of the great valley of 
the Mississippi, and those again which 





* Distinctive Characteristics of the American 
Race, p. 15. 
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skirt the Esquimaux on the north. All 
possess alike the long, lank, black hair, 
the brown or cinnamon-colored skin, the 
heavy brow, the dull and sleepy eye, the 
full and compressed lips, and the salient 
and dilated nose. These traits, moreover, 
are equally common to the savage and 
civilized nations, whether they inhabit the 
margins of rivers and feed on fish, or rove 
the forest and subsist on the spoils of the 
chase. 

“Tt cannot be questioned that physical 
diversities do occur equally singular and 
inexplicable, as seen in the different shades 
of color, varying from a fair tint to a com- 
plexion almost black; and this, too, under 
circumstances where climate can have 
little or no influence. So also in reference 
to stature, the differences are remarkable 
in entire tribes, which moreover are 

eographically proximate to each other. 
These facts are, however, mere exceptions 
to a general rule, and do not alter the 
peculiar physiognomy of the Indian, which 
is as undeviatingly characteristic as that 
of the negro; for whether we see him in 
the athletic Charib or the stunted Chayma, 
in the dark Californian or the fair Borroa, 
he is an Indian still, and cannot be mis- 
taken for a being of any other race. 

“The same conformity of organization 
is not less obvious in the osteological 
structure of these people, as seen in the 
squared or rounded head, the flattened or 
vertical occiput, the high cheek-bones, the 
ponderous maxille, the large, quadran- 
gular orbits, and the low, receding fore- 
head.’’* 

These results, put forward upon the 
basis of a large array of carefully collected 
and well-digested facts, are well sustained 
by the opinions of other investigators, 
whose means of observation were very 
extended, and whose judgments will not 
lightly be called in question. Says Hum- 
boldt: “The Indians of New Spain bear 
a general resemblance to those who in- 
habit Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. 
They have the same swarthy and copper 
color, straight and smooth hair, small 
beard, prominent cheek-bones, thick lips, 
expression of gentleness in the mouth 
strongly contrasted with a gloomy and 








* Inquiry into the Distinctive Characteristics 
of the Aboriginal Race of America. 
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severe look, * ®* * Over a million 


and a half of square miles, from Terra del 
Fuego to the River St. Lawrence and 
Behring’s Straits, we are struck, at first 
glance, with the general resemblance in 
the features of the inhabitants. We think 
that we perceive them all to be descended 
from the same stock, notwithstanding the 
prodigious diversity of language which 
separates them from one another. * * 
In the faithful portrait which an excellent 
observer, M. Volney, has drawn of the 
Canada Indians, we undoubtedly recog- 
nize the tribes scattered in the savannahs 
of the Rio Apure and the Carony. The 
same style of features exists in both 
Americas.” 

Dr. Prichard, after a careful review of 
the same field, presents the following con- 
current inferences : 

“1. That all the different races, aborigi- 
nal in the American continent, or con- 
stituting its earliest known population, 
belong, as far as their history and lan- 
guages have been investigated, to one 
family of nations. 

“2. That these races display consider- 
able diversities in their physical constitu- 
tion, though derived from one stock, and 
still betraying indications of mutual re- 
semblance.” 

In solitary, and, we had almost said, 
utterly unsupported opposition to this 
general testimony in favor of the physical 
uniformity of the American race, stands 
the assertion of M. d’Orbigny, that “a 
Peruvian is not less different from a 
Patagonian, and a Patagonian from a 
Guarani, than is a Greek from an Ethi- 
opian or a Mongolian.”* 





* L’'Homme Américain, &c., vol. i, p. 122. It 
is proper to observe that M. d’Orbigny does not 
probably mean to be understood that there are 
radical differences among the South American 
nations, as marked as a literal understanding of 
this paragraph would imply. For there is no 
writer who attributes more striking results to the 
influence of natural causes. He states that the 
color of the South American nations bears a very 
decided relation to the dampness or dryness of 
the atmosphere. People who dwe!l forever under 
the shade of dense and lofty forests, clothing the 
dark valleys which lie under the steep declivities 
of the eastern branches of the Cordilleras, and 
the vast, luxuriant plains of the Orinoko and 
Maragnon, are comparatively white; while the 
Quichua, exposed to the solar heat in dry, open 








spaces of the mountains, are of a much deeper 
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It seems very probable that the distinc- | been made public, and which have never 


tive character of the American families 
would never have been called in question, 
had it not been for the necessity which 
many learned and pious men have thought 
to be imposed by the Bible, of deriving all 
varieties of the human species from a 
single pair on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Taking it for granted that the Indians are 
descendants of some one or more of the 
diversified nations to which earliest history 
refers, they directed their inquiries to 
which of these their progenitors might be 
with most exactness referred. The hy- 
potheses to which these assumptions have 
given rise are almost innumerable. That 
ascribing to them a Jewish origin has re- 
ceived the widest assent, not because it is 
a whit better supported than any of the 
others, but simply because the knowledge 
which is generally possessed of the char- 
acter, habits, customs, etc. etc. of primitive 
nations is derived from the scriptural ac- 
count of the Jews. Forgetting that all 
people, at some stage of their advance- 
ment, must sustain many resemblances 
towards each other, resulting, as already 
asserted, from a coincidence in circum- 
stances, they have founded their conclu- 
sions upon what is conditional and chang- 
ing, instead of what is fixed and radical. 
“They have,” in the language of the 
philosophical Warburton, “the old, in- 
veterate error, that a similitude of customs 
and manners, amongst the various tribes 
of mankind most remote from each other, 
must needs arise from some communica- 
tion. Whereas human nature, without 
any help, will in the same circumstances 
always exhibit the same appearances.”* 
Passing by these hypotheses with the 
remark that most are absurd and many 
impossible, we return to what may be re- 
garded as fixed in conformity with those 
essential principles upon which alone sound 
philosophical researches can be conducted. 
So far as physical traits and craniological 
characteristics extend, we have the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Morton and others, already 
presented in a previous page. Regarding 
these as amply sustained by the great 
number and variety of facts which have 





shade. This is confirmed by Schomburgk and 
other accurate observers. 
* Divine Legation of Moses, vol. iii. p. 991. 





been disputed, we turn next to the depart- 
ment of philology. Here we find the re- 
sults of the investigations of a number of 
learned men, among whom the venerable 
Albert Gallatin stands pre-eminent. The 
researches of this gentleman have been 
mostly confined to the languages of the 
North American nations, but he has got 
together and carefully digested a mass of 
material upon this somewhat abstruse sub- 
ject, as much exceeding in extent and value 
the results of the labors of his predecessors 
in the same field, as the data collected by 
Dr. Morton exceeds those of other investi- 
gators in his peculiar department, But as 
we are dealing only with results, it is for- 
eign to our purpose todo much more than 
present Mr. Gallatin’s conclusions. These 
are substantially the same with those ar- 
rived at by Dr. Morton, although attained 
by a different path of investigation. He 
finds the languages of North America, 
notwithstanding their apparent diversity, 
to be in their elements sui generis, and 
radically the same: that is to say, charac- 
terized throughout (with casual exceptions 
easily accounted for) by a construction 
and combination entirely peculiar. Says 
Mr. Gallatin, “The investigation of the 
languages of the Indians within the United 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of the States, as far as the Polar Sea, 
has satisfactorily shown that, however dis- 
similar their words, their structure and 
grammatical forms are substantially the 
same. <A general examination of the Mex- 
ican proper, and of the languages of Peru, 
of Chili, and of some other tribes of South 
America, has rendered it probable that, in 
that respect, all or nearly all the languages 
of America belong to the same family, 
‘this, if satisfactorily ascertained, would, 
connected with the similarity of physical 
type, prove a general, though not perhaps 
universal, common origin.”* Later inves- 
tigations of the languages of the Indians of 
the Pacific coast, whose vocabularies were 
not sufficiently complete to justify a conclu- 
sion respecting them, at the time this par- 
agraph was written, have shown, accordin 

to the same authority, that, “In their 
grammatical characteristics, so far as these 


* Notes on the Semi-civilized Nations of Central 
America, &c., p. 10. 
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can be determined, they belong to the same 
class as the other aboriginal Indians of 
America. Many of the forms are precisely 
the same as those which occur in the lan- 
guages of the eastern and southern tribes 
of the continent.” The casual resem- 
blances of certain words in the languages 
of America, and those of the Old World, 
cannot be taken as evidences of a common 
origin. Such coincidences may easily be 
accounted for as the results of accident, 
or, at most, of local infusions, which were 
without any extended effect. The entire 
number of common words is said to be, 
one hundred and eighty-seven ; of these, 
one-hundred and four coincide with words 
found in the languages of Asia and Aus- 
tralia ; forty-three with those of Europe, 
and forty with those of Africa. It can 
hardly be supposed that these facts are 
sufficient to prove a connection between 
the four hundred dialects of America, and 
the various languages of the other conti- 
nent.* It is, as observed by Mr. Gallatin, 
not in accidental coincidences of sound or 
meaning, but in a comparison of the gen- 
eral structure and character of the Ameri- 
can languages with those of other countries, 
that we can expect to find similitudes at 
all conclusive or worthy of remark, in de- 
termining the question of a common origin. 
And it is precisely in these respects that 
we discover the strongest evidences of the 
essential peculiarity of the American lan- 
guages; here they coincide with each 
other, and here exhibit the most striking 
contrasts with all the others of the globe. 
The diversities which have sprung up, and 
which have resulted in so many dialectical 
modifications, as shown in the numberless 
vocabularies, furnish a wide field of investi- 
gation. Mr. Gallatin draws a conclusion 
from the circumstance, which is quite as 
fatal to the popular hypotheses respecting 
the origin of the Indians, as the more 
sweeping conclusions of Dr. Morton. It 
is the length of time which this prodigious 
subdivision of languages in America must 
have required, making every allowance for 
the greater changes to which unwritten 
languages are liable, and for the ne¢essary 
breaking up of nations in a hunter state, 
into separate communities. For these 





* Morton's Distinctive Characteristics, dc, 
p- 17. 
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changes, or modifications, Mr. Gallatin 
claims we must have the very longest time 
which we are permitted to assume; and 
if it is considered necessary to derive the 
American race from the other continent, 
that the migration must have taken place 
at the earliest assignable period. 

These conclusions were advanced by 
Mr. Duponceau as early as 1819, in sub- 
stantially the following language : 

1, That the American languages in gen- 
eral are rich in words and grammatical 
forms; and that, in their complicated con- 
struction, the greatest order, method and 
regularity prevail. 

2. That these complicated forms, which 
he calls polysynthic, appear to exist in all 
these languages from Greenland to Cape 
Horn. 

3. That these forms differ essentially 
from those of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages of the old hemisphere. 

it is, however, but just to observe, that 
the credit of having first discovered the 
remarkable phenomena which the Ameri- 
can system of languages presents, is pro- 
bably due to the learned Vater, to whom 
the eminent Adelung left the work of 
completing the Mithridates or “ Allge- 
meine Sprachenkunde.” He observes: “ In 
Greenland as well as in Peru, on the Hud- 
son River, in Massachusetts as well as in 
Mexico, and as far as the banks of the Ori- 
noco, languages are spoken displaying 
forms more artfully distinguished, and 
more numerous, than almost any other 
idioms in the world possess.” * * * 
‘When we consider these artfully and 
laboriously contrived languages, which, 
though existing at points separated from 
each other by so many thousands of miles, 
have assumed a character not less re- 
markably similar among themselves, than 
different from the principles of all other 
languages, it is certainly the most natural 
conclusion, that these common methods of 
construction have their origin from a single 
point ; and that there has been one general 
source from which the eulture of languages 
in America has been diffused, and which 
has been the common centre of its diversi- 
fied idioms.” 

The same phenomena was adverted to 
by Humboldt, whose authority carries with 
it vast weight in all that relates to America. 
He says: “ In America, (and this result of 
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modern researches is extremely important 
with respect to the history of our species,) 
from the country of the Esquimans to the 
banks of the Oronoco, and, again, from 
these torrid banks to the frozen straits of 
Mag llan, mother tongues, entirely differ- 
ent with regard to their roots, have, if we 
may use the expression, the same physiog- 
nomy. Striking analogies of grammatical 
construction are acknowledged, not only 
in the more perfect languages, as that of 
the Incas, the Aymara, the Guarini, the 
Mexican and the Cora, but also in lan- 
guages extremely rude. Idioms, the roots 
of which do not resemble each other more 
than the roots of the Sclavonian and Bis- 
cayan, have those resemblances of internal 
mechanism which are found in the San- 
scrit, the Greek and the German languages. 
* * * Tt is on account of their general 
analogy in structure ; it is because Ameri- 
can languages which have no word in com- 
mon, (the , ey for instance, and the 
Quichua,) resemble each other by their 
organization, and form complete contrasts 
with other languages of the globe, that 
the Indians of the missions familiarize 
themselves more easily with other Ameri- 
ean idioms, than with the language of the 
mistress country.”* 

It is not necessary to multiply authori- 
ties upon this point; for it is worthy of 
remark that every philologist of distinction 
who has investigated the subject, has ar- 
rived at precisely the same conclusions ; 
although few have ventured to make pub- 
lic the deductions to which they inevitably 
lead. The doctrine of a diversity of origin 
in the human race, although gathering 
supporters daily, has yet so few open ad- 
vocates, and is generally esteemed so radi- 
cal a heresy, that investigators in this, as 
in many other departments of science, 
hesitate in pushing their researches to 
their ultimate results. The discussion of 
the question cannot, however, be long 
postponed, and it is not difficult to foresee 
in what manner it will be finally deter- 
mined. 

It should be observed, further, that 
although all the American languages pos- 
sess common elementary features and 
powers, many of the different vocabularies 
sustain towards each other still closer 





* Personal Narrative, vol. iii, p. 248. 





resemblances, authorizing their arrange- 
ment into groups; and, in conjunction with 
other circumstances, forming the basis of 
the aggregation of scattered tribes into 
families, designated as the Algonquin, Ir- 
roquois, etc. Within these groups there 
are not only grammatical but verbal re- 
semblances, easily detected, notwithstand- 
ing that they extend over regions of the 
continent as wide as those which fall within 
the range of the most extensively dis- 
persed languages of the Old World. We 
cannot however go into a detailed notice 
of these, nor yet of the general character- 
istics of the American languages.* 

Such are some of the leading results of 
physiological and philological inquiries re- 
latmg to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America. It yet remains to be seen how 
far an investigation of their religious con- 
ceptions and notions shall serve to confirm 
these results. This will prove an inquiry 
of great difficulty ; for if we assume that 
the religious sentiment is inherent, and its 
expression in accordance with natural sug- 
gestions—then the nearer we approach 
the first stages of human development, the 
more numerous and the more striking will 
be the coincidences and resemblances in 
the various religions of the globe, however 
widely they may appear to differ at the 
present time. If, however, we shall find 
a general concurrence in what may be 
ascertained to be conventional or arbitrary 
in the various religious systems, then we 
may reasonably infer a community of ori- 
gins, or a connection more or less remote. 

As the result of a pretty extended in- 
vestigation of the subject, it may be 
affirmed that the predominant religious 
conceptions of America have found their 
expression in some modification of what is 
usually denominated “Sun worship,” but 
which might with more propriety be de- 
fined to be an adoration of the powers of 
Nature. This seems to have been, through- 
out the globe, the earliest form of human 





* Those who desire minutely to investigate the 
subject, will find ample materials in the “ Mith- 
ridates” of Adelung and Vater, Gallatin on the 
Indian Tribes, (second volume of the Transactions 
of the American Antiquarian Society,) Dupon- 
ceau’s Correspondence with Heckewelder, (Trans- 
actions of the Literary and Historical Depart- 
ment of the Axparicad Philosophical Soc.,) Trans- 
actions of the American Ethnological Soc., vols. 
i. and ii., ete. 
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superstition, dating back far beyond the 
historical, and even beyond the tradition- 
ary period of man’s existence. It lies at 
the basis of all the primitive mythological 
systems with which we are acquainted, 
and may still be found under a complica- 
tion of later engraftments and refinements, 
derivative and otherwise, in the religions of 
Hindustan. It may be traced, in America, 
from its simplest or least clearly defined 
form, among the roving hunters and squalid 
Esquimaux of the North, through every 
intermediate stage of development, to the 
imposing systems of Mexico and Peru, 
where it took a form nearly corresponding 
with that which it at one time sustained 
on the banks of the Ganges, and on the 
plains of Assyria. The evidence in sup- 
port of these assertions is far too volumi- 
nous to be adduced here; it would, be- 
sides, involve preliminary and collateral 
discussions, into which it would be out of 
place to enter in a popular periodical. 
Upon the assumption that we are correct, 
there is, from our point of view, no diffi- 
culty in accounting for these identities, 
without claiming a common origin for the 
nations displaying them. Alike in the ele- 
ments of their mental and moral constitu- 
tions ; having common hopes and aspira- 
tions, whatever the form which, from the 
force of circumstances they may have as- 
sumed ; moved by the same impulses, and 
actuated by similar motives, is it surprising 
that there should exist among nations of 
men the most widely separated, a wonder- 
ful unity of elementary beliefs and con- 
ceptions? All have before them the sug- 
gestions of Nature, the grand phenomena 
of which are everywhere the same; and 
all from their observance would be apt 
to arrive at similar results. The idea of a 
beginning and of a creative power is clearly 
stamped upon all nature, and, in an ob- 
secure or more distinct form, is an inevitable 
result of human reasoning. This assertion 
may be controverted by those who esteem 
this grand conception inherent, or the re- 
sult of divine communications; but all 
are agreed that it is as universal as man. 
The simplicity of the original conception 
no doubt became greatly modified in the 
course of time. As the first step of reli- 
gious refinement, the First Principle came 
to be invested with attributes which were 
commemorated and adapted to the com- 
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prehension of men through the medi- 
um of symbols ; God came to be emblem- 
atized under a variety of aspects, as God 
the Life-giver, God the Omnipotent, the 
Eternal, the Beneficent, the Vigilant, 
the Destroyer, the Avenger. That this 
refinement in some instances degene- 
rated from apparent into actual polythe- 
ism cannot be doubted; but the instan- 
ces will be found less common than is 
generally supposed, when we come to 
analyze the predominant religions of the 
globe. That a variety of symbols, all 
referring to the same great principle, yet 
having, to the superficial view, no relation 
to each other, resulted from this process, 
is therefore no matter of surprise. 

In the absence of a written language or 
of forms of expression capable of convey- 
ing abstract ideas, we can readily compre- 
hend the necessity, among a primitive peo- 
ple, of a symbolic system. That symbol- 
ism in a great degree resulted from this 
necessity, is very obvious ; and that, asso- 
ciated with man’s primitive religious sys- 
tems, it was afterwards continued, when, 
in the advanced stage of the human mind, 
the previous necessity no longer existed, 
is equally undoubted. It thus came to 
constitute a kind of sacred language, and 
becomes invested with an esoteric signifi- 
cance, understood only by the few. With 
the mass of men, the meanings of the 
original emblem, or the reason for its adop- 
tion—the necessity for its use being super- 
seded—was finally forgotten, or but imper- 
fectly remembered. A superstitious rever- 
ence, the consequence of long association, 
and encouraged by a cunning priesthood, 
nevertheless continued to attach to the 
symbol, which, from being the representa- 
tion of an adorable attribute or manifesta- 
tion of God, became itself an object of 
adoration. Such was the origin of idola- 
try in its common or technica! sense.* 





*“The learned Brahmans,” observes Mr. Ers- 
kine, acknowledge and adore one God, without 
form or quality, eternal, unchangeable, and occu- 
pying all space; yet they teach in public a re- 
igion in which, in supposed compliance with the 
infirmities and passions of human nature, the 
Deity has been brought more to a level with our 
own prejudices and wants, and the incomprehen- 
sible attributes assigned to him invested with 
sensible and even human forms.” (Colman’s 
Hindu Mythology, p.1.) The Brahmans allege 
“that it is easier to impress the minds of men by 
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The necessity for a symbolical system, 
which we have assumed as consequent 
upon man’s primitive circumstances, ex- 
isted alike amongst all early nations; and 
as the result of that uniformity of mental 
and moral constitution, and of physical 
circumstances to which we have referred, 
their symbols possessed a like uniformity. 
We may take an example. The Sun, the 
dispenser of heat and light, the vivifier, 
beneficent and genial in its influences, the 
most obvious, as it is the most potent and 
om object in the naturai creation, 

tly and almost universally emblematized 
the First Principle. With its annually 
returning strength the germs quickened, 
the leaves and blossoms unfolded them- 
selves; and beneath its glow the fruits 
ripened, and the earth was full of luxuri- 
ance and life. Under this aspect it was 
God the Life-giver, God the Beneficent. 
In its unwearied course, its daily journey 
through the skies, it symbolized the 
Eternal God. In its dazzling and intense 
splendor it reflected the matchless glories 
of the Being whose unveiled face “no 
man can see and live.” It is therefore no 
matter of surprise that sun-worship was 
among the earliest and most widely dis- 
seminated forms of human adoration. It 
may be said to have been universal, 
Among nations the most remote from 
each other, from the torrid to the frigid 
zones, under one modification or another, 
this worship has existed. As Phre, or 
Serapis, among the Egyptians; as Bel, 





intelligible ale than by means which are in- 
comprehensible.” 

" fn India the powers of nature are personified, 
and each quality, mental and physical, had its 
emblem, which the Brahmins taught the ignorant 
to regard as realities, till the Pantheon became 
so crowded, that life would be too short to 
acquire even the nomenclature of their 33,000,000 
of gods.”—Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i, p. 536. 

Savary, noticing the corruptions of the religion 
of t, observes: “ It was not the intent of the 
priesthood at first to enslave their nation to the 
wretched superstition that did prevail. The 
necessity of expressing icenctves te allegorical 
fables, vefore the invention of letters, and the 
keeping of these representations in their tem- 

les, accustomed the people to hold them sacred. 
hen writing became familiar, and they had 
wholly forgot their first meaning, they no longer 
set bounds to their veneration, but actually wor- 
shipped symbols which their fathers had only 
honored.”—Savary’s Egypt, letter xxix. 





Baal, Belus, or Moloch, among the Chal- 
deans; Mithras of the Persians; Apollo 
of the Greeks; Suyra of the Hindoos ; 
Odin of the Scandinavians; Baiwe of the 
Laplanders; or, as the chief object of 
adoration in Mexico and Peru, the sun has 
had its myriads of worshippers from the 
earliest dawn of traditionary history. Its 
worship spread over America as it did 
over Europe and Africa, and man’s ac- 
credited birthplace in Asia. It was at- 
tended by simple, as also by complicated 
ceremonies. ‘The Indian hunter of North 
America acknowledged his homage in 
silence, with uplifted arms and outspread 
palms, or by a breath from his half sacred 
pipe. And the Peruvian Inca, “the Son 
of the Sun,” in his double office of priest 
and king, paid his adoration, with gor- 
geous rites, in temples encrusted with 
gold, and blazing with the reflected glory 
of the solar god. 

Regarding then the uniformity which 
we have already pointed out in man’s 
constitution, attended by a like uniformity 
of natural circumstances, as _ resulting 
almost of necessity in corresponding uni- 
formity in his beliefs and conceptions, and 
their modes of manifestation, we shall be 
prepared to find in America the traces of 
a primitive religion, essentially the same 
with that which underwent so many mo- 
difications in the Old World, illustrated by 
analogous symbols, and attended by 
similar rites. We shall further be pre- 
pared to remark these resemblances as the 
natural results of fixed causes, without 
sinking the Atlantides in an overwhelming 
cataclysm, or leading vagrant tribes 
“through deserts vast, and regions of 
eternal snow ;” or invoking the shadowy 
Thorfinn, or the apocryphal ‘‘Madoc, 
with his ten ships,” to account for the 
form of a sacrifice, or the method of an 
incantation ! 

Having entered this caveat against any 
attempt which might be made to press 
the admission, or rather the assertion, of 
a close correspondence between the reli- 
gious systems of the Old and New Worlds, 
into the support of the popular hypothesis 
which derives the aborigines of America 
from Tartary, Hindustan, or the shores 
of the Mediterranean, we return to the 
matters in hand, merely observing that 
the subject here touched upon is one of 
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high interest, and deserving a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

The inquiries of students in the de- 
partment of psychology, so far as the 
American race is concerned, have not 
been productive of any satisfactory re- 
sults. This is not surprising, in consider- 
ation of the subtle nature of the elements 
to which they must be directed. Such 
investigations cannot probably be pursued 
with any degree of confidence, until it is 
determined how far man is a creature of 
circumstances, and whether, as a general 
rule, and dealing with aggregates, families 
of men may not, when subjected to like 
influences for long periods, exhibit very 
nearly, if not precisely, the same psycho- 
logical aspects. History is not old enough 
to enable us to speak confidently upon so 
profound asubject. Except by interblend- 
ings, the great races of men having, phy- 
siologically, retained their essential fea- 
tures from the earliest periods with which 
we are acquainted, Analogy, it might be 
said, would imply that, psychically, the 
same law holds good. But if we assent 
to this, we must deny the power of men- 
tal development ; deny that in his higher 
nature man is capable of infinite progres- 
sion. ‘“ By taking thought, no man can 
make one hair white or black,” but he 
may carry his intellectual attainments to 
unsuspected heights. All psychical de- 
velopment must of necessity be in a single 
direction, and must pass through precisely 
the same stages, whenever an advance is 
made. 

It may be said that some families are 
fierce—others mild ; but it is by no means 
certain that a reversal in the circumstan- 
ces under which they are placed would 
not change the destructive savage into the 
mild agriculturist, and the peaceable tiller 
of the soil into the fierce and predatory 
nomad. 

Dr. Morton says of the moral traits of 
the American aborigines: ‘‘ Among the 
the most prominent, is a sleepless caution, 
an untiring vigilance, which presides over 
every action, and marks every motive. 
The Indian says nothing and does nothing 
without its influence; it enables him to 
deceive others without being himself sus- 
pected ; it causes that proverbial tacitur- 
nity among strangers, which changes to 
garrulity among people of his own tribe; 





and it is the basis of that invincible firm- 
ness which teaches him to contend unre- 
piningly with every adverse circumstance, 
and even with death in its most hideous 
form.” The same author adduces the 
love of war, as another characteristic 
trait, which developes itself on all occa- 
sions, and continues: “It may be said 
that these features of the Indian character 
are common to all mankind in the savage 
state. This is generally true, but they 
exist in the American race in a degree 
which will fairly challenge a comparison 
with similar traits in any existing people ; 
and if we consider also their habitual in- 
dolence and improvidence, their indiffer- 
ence to private property, and the vague 
simplicity of their religious observances, 
we must admit them to possess a peculiar 
and eccentric moral constitution.” Dr. 
Morton notices the exceptions which the 
Peruvians and other nations seem to ex- 
hibit, but attributes their changed con- 
dition to the far-seeing policy of the Incas, 
and the combination of circumstances 
which they brought to bear upon the In- 
dian mind. “ After the Inca power was 
destroyed,” he says, “the dormant spirit 
of the people was again aroused in all the 
moral vehemence of the race, and the 
gentle and unoffending Peruvian became 
transformed into the wily and merciless 
savage.” 

In respect to the intellectual character 
of the American race, the same authority 
observes : ‘It is my matured conviction, 
that as a race they are decidedly inferior 
to the Mongolian stock. They are not only 
averse to the restraints of education, but 
seem for the most part incapable of a con- 
tinued process of reasoning on abstract 
subjects. Their minds seize with avidity 
on simple truths, while they reject what- 
ever requires investigation or analysis. 
Their proximity for more than two centu- 
ries to European communities, has scarcely 
affected an appreciable change in their 
manner of life, and as to their social con- 
dition, they are probably in most respects 
the same as at the primitive epoch of their 
existence. They have made no improve- 
ments in the construction of their dwell- 
ings, except when directed by Europeans, 
Their imitative faculty is of a very humble 
grade, nor have they any predilection for 
the arts and sciences. The long annals of 
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missionary labor and private benefaction 
present few exceptions to this cheerless 
picture, which is sustained by the testi- 
mony of nearly all practical observers.” 
From these remarks, however, Dr. Mor- 
ton excepts those nations which fall within 
what he denominates the “ Toltecan Fami- 
ly.” “Contrasted with the intellectual po- 
verty of the barbarous tribes, like an oasis 
in a desert, are the demi-civilized nations 
of the New World, a people whose attain- 
ment in the arts and sciences are a riddle 
in the history of the human mind. The 
Peruvians in the south, the Mexicans in 
the north, and the Muyscas of Bogota 
between the two, formed these contempo- 
rary centres of civilization, each inde- 
pendent of the other, and each equally 
skirted by wild and savage hordes. The 
mind dwells with surprise and admiration 
on their cyclopean structures, which often 
rival those of Egypt in magnitude; on 
their temples, which embrace almost every 
principle of architecture ; and on their sta- 
tues and bas-reliefs, which are far above 
the rudimentary state of the arts. * * * 
It follows of course, from the preceding re- 
marks, that we consider the American 
race to present the two extremes of intel- 
lectual character ; the one capable ofa cer- 
tain degree of civilization and refinement, 
independent of extraneous aids, the other 
exhibiting an abasement which puts all 
mental culture at defiance. The one com- 
posed, as it were, of a handful of people, 
whose superiority and consequent acquisi- 
tions made them the prey of covetous de- 
stroyers; the other a vast multitude of 
savage tribes, whose very barbarism is 
working their destruction from within and 
without.” 

A learned German traveller, Dr. Von 
Martius, whose works on the nations of 
South America, as observed by Prichard, 
are well known and highly appreciated, 
has in strong terms asserted that a psycho- 
logical difference exists between the Ame- 
rican race and those of the Old World. He 
has sketched his hypothesis with a bold 
hand, and with a force which we seldom 
find surpassed in writings upon these sub- 
jects. 


“The indigenous race of the New World 
is distinguished from all the other nations of 
the earth, externally, by peculiarities of make, 





but still more, internally, by their state of mind 
and intellect. The aboriginal American is at 
once in the incapacity of infancy and unpliancy 
of old age ; he unites the opposite poles of in- 
tellectual life. This strange and inexplicable 
condition has hitherto frustrated every attempt 
to reconcile him with the European, to whom 
he gives way, so as to make him a cheerful and 
happy member of the community ; and it is 
this, hie double nature, which presents the great- 
est difficulty to Science when she endeavors to 
investigate his origin, and those earlier epochs 
of history, in which he has for thousands of 

ears moved indeed, but made no improvements 
in his condition. But this is far removed from 
that natural state of child-like security which 
marked (as an inward voice declares to us, and 
as the most ancient written documents affirm) 
the first and foremost period of the history of 
mankind. The men of the red race, on the 
contrary, it must be confessed, do not appear to 
feel the blessings of a divine descent, but to 
have been led " merely animal instinct and 
tardy steps through a dark past to their actual 
cheerless present. Much, therefore, seems to 
indicate that they are not in the first stage of 
that simple, we might say, physical develop- 
ment—that they are in a secondary, regen- 
erated state. 


“To guide the inquirer through the intri- 
cacies of this labyrinthine inquiry, there is not 
a vestige of history to afford any clue. Nota 
ray of tradition, not a war-song, not a funeral 
lay can be found to clear away the dark night 
Pee ony the earlier ages of America are in- 
volved. 


“ Far beyond the rude condition in which the 
aboriginal American was found, and separated 
by the obscurity of ages, lies a nobler past 
which he once enjoyed, but which can now 
only be inferred from a few relics. Colossal 
works of.architecture (as those at Tiaguanico 
on the Lake Titicaca, which the Peruvians, 
as far back as the time of the Spanish conquest, 
beheld wit wonder as the remains of a more 
ancient people—raised, according to their tra- 
ditions, in a single night—and similar crea- 
tions scattered in enigmatic fragments here 
and there over both the Americas) bear wit- 
ness that their inhabitants had, in remote ages, 
developed a mental cultivation and a moral 
power which have now entirely vanished. <A 
mere semblance of these, an attempt to bring 
back a period which had long poe by,seems 
perceptible in the kingdom and institutions of 
the Ircas. In Brazil no such traces of an ear- 
lier civilization have yet been discovered, and if 
it ever existed here it must have been in a very 
remote period ; yet still, even the condition of 
the Brazilians, as of every other American peo- 
ple, furnishes proofs that the inhabitants of this 
new continent, as it is called, are by no means 
a modern race, even supposing we could as- 
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sume our Christian chronclogy as a measure 
for the age and historical development of their 
country. This irrefragable evidence is furnished 
by Nature herself, in the domestic animals and 
esculent plants by which the aboriginal Ameri- 
can is surrounded, and which trace an essen- 
tial feature in the history of his mental culture. 
The present state of the productions of Nature 
is a documentary proof, that in America she 
has been already for many thousands of years 
influenced by the impressing and transform- 
ing hand of man. 

“It is my conviction that the first germs of 
development of the hu:nan race in America 
can be sought nowhere except in that quarter 
of the globe. 

“ Besides the traces of a primeval and, in like 
manner, ante-historic culture of the human 
race in America, as well as a very early influ- 
ence on the productions of Nature, we may also 
adduce as a ground for these views the basis of 
the present state of natural and civil rights 
among the aboriginal Americans—I mean pre- 
cisely as before observed, that enigmatical 
subdivision of the nations into an almost count- 
less number of greater and smaller groups, and 
that almost entire exclusion and excommuni- 
cation with regard to each other, in which 
mankind presents its different families to us in 
America, like fragments of a vast ruin. The 
history of the other nations inhabiting’ the 
earth furnishes nothing which has any analo- 
gy to this. 

“ This disruption of all the bands by which 
society was anciently held together, accompa- 
nied by a Babylonish confusion of tongues 
multiplied by it, the rude right of force, the 
never-ending tacit warfare of all against all, 
springing from that very disruption, appear to 
me the most essential, and, as far as history is 
concerned, the most significant point in the 
civil condition of the savage tribes. Sucha 
state of society cannot be the consequence of 
modern revolutions. It indicates, by marks 
which cannot be overlooked, the lapse of many 
ages. 

“Long continued migrations of single na- 
tions and tribes have doubtless taken place 
from a very early period throughout the whole 
continent of America, and they may have 
been especially the causes of dismemberment 
and corruption in the languages, and of a cor- 
responding demoralization of the people. By 
assuming that only a few leading nations were 
at first dispersed like so many rays of light, 
mingled together and dissolved, as it were, into 
each other by mutual collision, and that these 
migrations, divisions and subsequent combina- 
tions have been continued for countless ages, 
the present state of mankind in America may 
assuredly be accounted for; but the cause of 
this singular misdevelopment remains, no less 
on that account, unknown and enigmatical. 

“Can it be conjectured that some extensive 





convulsion of Nature—some earthquake rend- 
ing asunder sea and land, such as is reported 
to have swallowed up the far-famed island of 
Atalantis—has then swept away the inhabit- 
ants in its vortex? Has such acalamity filled 
the survivors with a terror so monstrous, as, 
handed down from race to race, must have 
darkened and perplexed their intellects, hard- 
ened their hearts, and driven them, as if flying 
at random from each other, far from the bless- 
ings of social life? Have, perchance, burn- 
ing and destructive suns, or overwhelmin 
floods, threatened the man of the red race wit 
a horrible death by famine, and armed him 
with a rude and unholy hostility, so that, mad- 
dened against himself by atrocious and bloody 
acts of cannibalism, he has fallen from the god- 
like dignity for which he was designed, to his 
present degraded state of darkness? Or is this 
inhumanizing, the consequence of deeply root- 
ed preternatural vices, inflicted by the genius 
of our race (with a severity which, to the eye 
of a short-sighted observer, appears through- 
out all nature like cruelty) on the innocent as 
well as on the guilty ? 

“ It is impossible to entirely discard the idea 
of some general defect in the organization 
of the red race; for it is manifest it al- 
ready bears within itself the germs of an 
early extinction. Other nations will live 
when these unblessed children of the New 
World have all gone to their rest in the 
long sleep of death. Their songs have long 
ceased to resound, their giant edifices are 
mouldering down, and no elevated spirit has 
revealed itself in any noble effusion from that 
quarter of the globe. Without being recon- 
ciled with the nations of the East, or with 
their own fortunes, they are already vanishing 
away; yes, it almost appears as if no other in- 
tellectual life was allotted to them than that of 
calling forth our painful compassion, as if they 
existed only for the negative purpose of awak- 
ening our astonishment by the spectacle of a 
whole race of men, the inhabitants of a large 
part of the globe, in a state of living decay. 

“In fact, the present and future condition of 
this red race of men, who wander about in their 
native land, where the most benevolent and 
brotherly love despairs of ever providing them 
with a home, is a monstrous and tangible drama, 
such as no fiction of the past has ever yet pre- 
sented to our contemplation. A whole race of 
men is wasting before the eyes of its commise- 
rating contemporaries: no power of princes, 
philosophy, or Christianity, can avert its proud, 
gloomy progress towards a certain and utter 
destruction.’”* 





*“On the state of Civil and Natural Rights 
among the Aborigines of the Hrazils,” by C. T. 
Ph. Von Martius.—Synopsis, Royal Geograph. 
Soc. Trans. Vol. 2. 
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There is much of rhetoric, if not of 
sound philosophy, in these observations of 
Dr. Von Martius. By presenting, how- 
ever, we do not wish to be understood to 
endorse them. Our object is to give, in a 
rapid review, the results which have fol- 
lowed the investigation of these subjects 
by competent and philosophical minds, as 
distinguished from the shallow hypotheses 
and absurd conjectures of pretenders. As 
already observed, America has unfortu- 
nately been the country of systems; it 
has called out the prejudices of the Dutch 
Du Pauw and the Mich Robertson; and 
been the subject of innumerable essays by 
charlatans and fools, by George Joneses and 
Josiah Priests,—an array unmatched for its 
complacent ignorance and stupid assurance. 

It has not yet been satisfactorily shown 
that the American race is deficient in in- 
tellect, or that there is that wide difference 
in their “moral nature, their affections 
and consciences,” which some have assert- 
ed. The history of aboriginal art remains 
yet to be written—indeed, the extent of 
its development is yet to be ascertained. 
The glimpses which we have afforded us, 
entitle the nations which occupied the cen- 
tral parts of the continent to rank equally 
high, in this respect, with the people of 
Hindustan and the ancient Egyptians. 
And, as observed by Prichard, “a peo- 
ple who, like the Mexicans, cunided by 
foreigners, formed a more complete calen- 
dar than the Greeks, and had ascertained 
with precision the length of the solar year, 
could not be deficient in intelligence.” A 
race of men which shows us an example 
of a far-seeing policy like that displayed 
in the Iroquois confederation, before hav- 
ing attained to that degree of civilization 
which everywhere else has preceded such 
a display of forecast and wisdom, cannot 
be said to exhibit the “ incapacity of in- 
fancy.” A people who, like the Pe- 
ruvians, had civil and social institutions 
nearly perfect as machineries of gov- 
ernment and national organization, “ pos- 
sessing an indefinite power of expan- 
sion and suited to the most flourish- 
ing condition of the empire as well as to 
its infant fortunes’”—such a people can- 
not be said to exhibit the “ unpliancy of 
old age,” or to be incapable of the highest 
attainments to which humanity may as- 








pire. Nor can it be said that a people 
peaceable but brave, virtuous, honest, and 
er ey nearer than any other exam- 
ple which history affords, to the poetical 
idea of Arcadian simplicity and happiness, 
like those who inhabited the country above 
the Gila and the valley of New Mexico— 
that such a people “ have never felt the 
blessings of divine descent,” but have been 
left to their own dark natures and “ pre- 
ternatural” vicious instincts ! 

The assertion of the incapacity of the 
aborigines to profit by their associations 
with other races, is practically disproved 
at the southwest, where the Florida In- 
dians are now located. It will not be as- 
serted, by those informed on the subject, 
that their condition is one whit inferior 
to that of their white neighbors on the 
frontier. When the Indians shall be treat- 
ed as human beings, and not as wild ani- 
mals; when they shall be relieved from 
the contamination of unprincipled hunters 
and traders, and the moral charlatanism 
of ignorant and narrow-minded missiona- 
ries ; when we shall pursue towards them 
a just, enlightened, and truly Christian 
policy ; then, if they shall exhibit no ad- 
vancement, and ultimately reach a re- 
spectable rank in the scale of civilization, 
it will be quite time enough to pronounce 
upon them the severe sentence of a defi- 
cient intellect and an unhallowed heart— 
dead to sympathy, and incapable of higher 
developments. ‘Till then, with the black 
catalogue of European wrongs and oppres- 
sions before him, and the grasping hand 
of powerful avarice at his throat, blame 
not the American Indian if he sternly and 
gloomily prefers utter extinction to an as- 
sociation with races which have exhibited 
to him no benign aspect, and whose touch 
has been death. 

Lest, however, the tearful veil of sym- 
pathy should obscure the cold eye of phi- 
losophy, we return to our original purpose. 
In the next number of the Review we 
shall notice, in some detail, the contribu- 
tions which have recently been made to the 
Ethnology and Archeology of America, 
and to the consideration of which the pre- 
ceding erude and imperfect resumé of what 
has thus far been accomplished, in these 
departments, is only re . 
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NO. I—INTRODUCTORY. 
A vouume has been Jately published in | about our “ peculiar institutions,” exempt- 


New York, that deserves to be profoundly 
studied by the people of this country, 
however trite the subject, and however 
universally men may think themselves ac- 
quainted with its facts and principles. It 
is entitled “The American’s Own Book, 
or Constitutions of the several States in 
the Union,” pp. 515, octavo, close print. 
Like publications have appeared before at 
intervals, and generally, as in the present 
case, without attracting any notice ; com- 
ing and going with a noiseless step, as 
things of no particular concern to any one, 
though remarkable, in their succession, for 
a continual, and, of late, a portentous in- 
crease of matter, corresponding with the 
growth of the country, till at length our 
constitutional elements are become the 
huge pile that we see, as much larger in 
bulk, as it is more artificially compounded 
than any other government system upon 
earth. 

Is it not time for patriotic criticism to 
awake? Self-knowledge is very import- 
ant knowledge, and if we would know our- 
selves as a people, we must keep up our 
acquaintance with those celebrated institu- 
tions that we talk so much about. Mem- 
ory is not enough. We must return daily 
to the subject as a theme of fresh inquiry. 
Peradventure things are altered from what 
they once were. Can it be, that there will 
not be found something in this vast tome, 
which it may become usto ponder? Can 
it be, that half a thousand pages of funda- 
mental law—the work and property of 
one people, the skeleton details of one 
empire——are to issue from the press un- 
questioned in an age like this, when the 
political world is on fire, and the great 
probleni of human liberty seems enveloped 
in the smoke of the conflagration ? 

I know it is a kind of faith with many, 
and perhaps the only faith likely to be re- 
garded as orthodox, that there is a charm 





ing them from the hazards that have 
proved so often fatal to the cause of free- 
dom in other lands. Such is the preva- 
lence of this conceit, that the lessons of 
history are nearly lost upon us. Our case, 
we say, is different, very different. And 
when we read of freedom thrown away by 
popular frenzy in one country, or crushed 
by usurpation in another, the effect upon 
us is not so much to arouse our vigilance, 
or school our circumspection, as it is to 
make us hug ourselves upon the fancied 
security of our position, which assures us, 
(so, at least, we understand the matter,) 
that we, of all men, have nothing to fear, 
and that our concern in the political ship- 
wrecks of either past or present times is 
ended, when we have dropped a tear of 
pity over them, ’or sported a smile of con- 
tempt. 

Are we wise inthis? It is said of fools, 
(not of wise men,) that they hate instruc- 
tion ; and there is notoriously a folly, that 
incurs sad penalties by rejecting it. 

Our “ peculiar institutions” may last for- 
ever, and they may not. To be peculiar 
is one thing; but it is quite another to 
possess the gift of immortality. Causes, 
of which the. power is little apt to be sus- 
pected, tell heavily sometimes upon the 
destiny of nations. Is not human nature 
everywhere the same? and do not moral 
influences everywhere assail its weak side ? 

Let it be borne in mind, the safety of 
our institutions depends as much upon 
ourselves as upon them. The dependence 
is mutual. Assuredly it is not in mere 
forms to perpetuate their own existence. 
They may be well contriv ed, may answer 
well the uses they are made for, and may 
thus propitiate the public mind in their 
favor; but their life is from without; nor 
can that life be permanent save by the 
constancy and purity of its external source. 
The people and their institutions go to- 
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gether. The connection is matrimonial— 
each to each, intimate, for better or worse. 
It is possible for the people to corrupt 
their government, and it is possible for the 
government to corrupt them. To make 
all right and safe, there must be a double 
adaptation in the case; a congeniality of 
nature on both sides. 

So that to judge fairly of the prospect 
before us, there are two branches of in- 
quiry that demand attention: one, the 
forms of our political system, with its work- 
ing principles ; the other, the living char- 
acter and habits of the country, that give 
animation to those principles and forms. 

Of course, the analogy of foreign exam- 
ples can only aid us indirectly and collat- 
erally. Our main study is at home. And 
here we must not content ourselves with 
looking into the paper evidence of any one 
period, to determine what security we have 
for the future; we must also mark the 
course and tendency of porte sentiment 
among us; comparing the people with 
their institutions, and this at different pe- 
riods ; so as to judge, with all the certainty 
we can, whether the government is thus 
far stable, thus far what it was at first, and 
what the fathers meant it to be. And 
then, if any change of moment shall appear 
to have been made in it already, it will be 
important to observe whether they have 
been changes of mere vacillation, this way 
and that, without decided purpose or drift 
of any kind in general, or whether they 
have gone in some uniform direction, omi- 
nous of an entire ultimate departure from 
the original order and policy of things. 
This is a great point; a slight divergence 
of one line from another will, if steadily 
continued, place the whole globe between 
the two at last. Have the people stood 
firm upon the high grounds of their inheri- 
tance, or have they slunk away insensibly 
to lower levels, to new alluvial bottoms of 
their own invention, where the weeds grow 
ranker, but the footing is less safe ? 

I am afraid it will turn out upon investi- 
gation, (and let him who loves his country 
heed what I say,) that we have, in truth, 
fallen, in some measure, from our first 
estate. One thing at any rate is certain, 
—we have been a people given to change. 
A kind of Athenian restlessness has marked 
our course. The fathers were not wise 


enough for us. It has seemed good in 





our eyes to depart considerably, and I 
think fearfully, from the patriarchal plat- 
form. Nor have our innovations been the 
results of mere fickleness, a quality of mind 
to make us the sport of various impulses, 
flitting round and round to every point of 
the compass, according as one or another 
wind chanced to blow. There has been a 
method in our madness, We have had 
our vessel always under one tack ; and we 
have run long without a reckoning ; and, 
whether we see it or not, there is a lee 
shore under our bows. 

It is true, our institutions are all popu- 
lar, and why should not the people have 
a jurisdiction to remodel them at pleasure ? 
The jurisdiction is undoubtedly theirs, but 
the subject-matter is a delicate one. A 
man may have a right to take his own 
watch to pieces, and to put it together 
again as he best can; but is he wise, not 
being a watchmaker by profession, to use 
the right? And will he not be likely to 
spoil his watch if hedo? Our institutions 
are the work of no common hand. No 
common skill has been displayed in putting 
them together into a great national system. 
One would think, the very aspect of things 
should deter us from al] unnecessary med- 
dling. We subsist by social compact. 
And here are one-and-thirty such com- 
pacts—one of them supreme and general, 
the others local and subordinate—all dove- 
tailed together in a framework of political 
architecture, such as never was seen in 
any foreign country, such as never will be 
seen but in our own, though imitation has 
already gone abroad. 

It used to be thought that compacts of 
this kind were visionary things; unreal, 
and barely conceivable. Old writers upon 
government called them chimeras; yet 
here is a living specimen—an actual state- 
forming compact by popular consent ; not 
only so, but a multitude of such marvels ; 
stranger still, this multitude, by a far- 
reaching, all-embracing combination of 
consenting wills, strung up at last, like the 
beads of a rosary, upon a single thread. 

Is this a structure to be rashly meddled 
with? The States were not so numerous 
at first, but they were more nicely fash- 
ioned, had a more complicated and refined 
adjustment of parts, and were encircled 
by the same federal bond of union and 
communion as at present. Was it prudent 
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to begin the work of innovation? Is it 
prudent now to continue it? The whole 
country answers yes, and the buzz and 
bustle of its Constitution workshops, alive 
in some directions at this very moment 
with the business of changes in actual pro- 
gress, makes the answer practical, at least. 
Nec mora, nec requies. Change is the order 
of the day. We see it everywhere. Not 
a score of years goes by, but numbers of 
our State-fabrics are deliberately taken to 
pieces by the people, and again by the 
people reconstructed, and put back to 
their places in the federal scheme. Or, to 
resume the language of the simile, the 
beads are successively detached from the 
thread, put into a crucible, melted down 
to “first principles,” re-cast and re-strung. 
As if there were really no difficulty in this 
kind of process, and as if the very serious 
expense atiending it were but the price of 
an indispensable popular amusement ; for, 
truth to say, it is not always easy to dis- 
cover what advantage more solid than 
amusement is purchased by the outlay ; 
while the evils and dangers of this opera- 
tion stand by themselves, unnoticed, un- 
considered. 

No doubt amendments are, at times, 
necessary, or at least desirable ; and sev- 
eral of the Constitutions of the particular 
States, as well as that of the Union, have 
wisely provided for this exigency by a very 
guarded trust committed to the ordinary 
legislature for that purpose. Some few of 
them, content with that provision, have 
abode by it, and preserved their early 
forms, with only partial alterations, made 
piecemeal, and from time to time. But 
the example has been too tamely cautious 
for others to follow. The general practice 
is, to call conventions; and these conven- 
tions, when they get together, instead of 
repairing the house in which, perhaps, a 
clapboard is wanting, or a shingle leaks, 
almost invariably prefer the alternative of 
pulling it down about their ears, and then 
rebuilding it from the foundation; this, 
too, with less regard to shingles and clap- 
boards than to some theoretical fancies 
that happen to haunt their own imagina- 
tions for the time being. And as conven- 
tions are a sort of special legislatures, and 
the legislative power seldom gets posses- 
sion of a subject without securing a way 
of return to it afterwards, these bodies 





have discovered of late that it is best to 
provide by constitutional canons for their 
being called together periodically—say, at 
the end of every eight, twelve, fifteen 
or twenty years—to renew their labors 
whether there be anything to amend or 
not; provided, always, that a competent 
number of the class of persons on whose 
will the measure is appointed to turn, de- 
clare at the time in favor of it. Periodical 
conventions for fundamental law-making ! 
This is something new ! 

Are we drunk, then, with the new wine 
of our liberties? One would think we 
have had it too long upon draught for 
that. We have been free—the freest of 
mankind—for a good deal more than half 
a century. Do we not understand our 
institutions yet? Amid the complication 
of their formal arrangements, is there not 
a simplicity of first principles that needs 
but a child’s intellect to see the subject in 
its true lights ? 

Or are there hopes of successful enter- 
prise in improving these institutions? Our 
age, indeed, is eminently one of progress. 
And the observation has a twofold interest 
to my mind—an interest no less of fear 
than of hope. Most things admit of pro- 
gress, and demand it. Many may go 
ahead indefinitely, with advantage to every- 
body. As tosome, if I do not grievously 
misjudge, it were better they should stand 
still, or nearly so; and at any rate, what- 
ever is to be done with them, festina lenti 
is the right motto of procedure. What 
fit place has theology, for instance, in the 
raceground of the times ? Collateral science 
may do something, doubtless, in the out- 
skirts of the subject, but the elements of 
theological truth are unimprovable, un- 
changeable ; and it is not as philosophers, 
but as “little children,” that we are to 
study them, to the end of all things. For 
innovation, certainly, for ambitious enter- 
prise of any sort, there is no scope. If 
we are to amend anything here, it must 
be ourselves, and not the record of eter- 
nal wisdom, when our axioms of life are 
once for all imbedded. 

Just so in general ethics. The doctrine 
of men’s social obligations is, in its main 
features, unalterable. Speculators may 
theorize as they will, and filter all the sub- 
tleties of metaphysics into their ink-horns 
for the purpose—they can never change 
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the character of one ethical maxim ; never, 
in a single instance, make that right which 
is wrong now, or that wrong which is 
ight. Our theology is the basis of our 
ethics, and both alike depend upon the 
Bible, which is an everlasting fixture. 

What shall we say, then, as to politics? 
Have we not, toa very considerable ex- 
tent, the same line of argument here also ? 
What is politics but a particular depart- 
ment of ethics? Who does not see at 
once that it is a branch of learning in 
which right and wrong (rather than truth 
and falsehood, as in most branches of 
philosophy) are the leading objects of in- 
quiry, the practical results continually 
sought after and contemplated? Not 
that the race of politicians all know and 
feel it to be so. Perhaps the majority do 
not; but it is time they did. Theoreti- 
cally, they will scarce deny the general 
fact. The science of government, the 
science of the trusts of public life, the 
science by which a portion of men’s in- 
terests (and a very large portion it is) are 
managed for them by agents under the 
dread sanction of fidelity-oaths, is neces- 
sarily, deeply ethical; touching the con- 
science wherever there is a conscience to 
touch, because involving responsibilities, 
in every case of practice, not only to earth 
but heaven. 

Let us concede one point, however: 
purely and simply ethical this science is 
not; and what then? Is it therefore a 
legitimate field of empirical adventure ? 
Not exactly. We must see, first, what the 
concession imports. To be ethical, and 
yet not purely such, is to have one or 
more other qualities, real or possible, in 
connection with that. And now the ques- 
tion is, what other qualities go to make 
up the mixture in hand? Just this: 
Politieal science, as distinguished from 
pure ethics, unites policy with duty—it is 
politico-ethical. Here, in logical language, 
is the specific difference. What does it 
amount to? Is not duty still the para- 
mount principle in —, Does its 
supremacy ever yield a hair to the com- 
panion principle? On the contrary, policy 
is neither more nor less than duty’s help- 
meet ; just as the intellect is the helpmeet 
of the moral nature in man. The two 

rinciples act always in harmony; Duty 
eading the way where she can, and where 





she cannot, sending Policy forward as her 
pioneer; but whether she goes behind or 
before, she is always in command—always 
general of the march. 

Whence it would seem to follow, that 
as in pure ethics and theology there are 
things which ought never to be changed 
or tampered with; so, in politics, there 
are certain first truths upon which no im- 

rovement can be made, and certain corol- 
aries of practice, growing out of them, 
that are too clear for doubt—too sacred 
for experimental trifling. 

Our proceedings hitherto may have been 
more or less stimulated by an indirect in- 
fluence from abroad, unconsciously to our- 
selves. The state of apparent misforma- 
tion in which most foreign governments 
have presented themselves to our notice, 
may have done something towards pro- 
ducing a secret bias in our minds against 
governments in general, as if they were 
all at variance with first truths, all incon- 
sistent with the people’s rights, all needing 
to be Par sharst and remodelled. Every- 
where, almost, the people are without the 
weight we think them entitled to; while 
rulers occupy a ground of independent 
pre-eminence that appears to us unnatu- 
ral, preposterous. “The great axiom of 
the universal trust of official stations is in 
most places lost sight of. Men are not 
free, in short, and especially are not pro- 
vided with the proper institutional muni- 
ments of freedom, anywhere but in one 
or two countries of the earth. The frames 
of national society are distorted—out of 
joint. We look upon them with indigna- 
tion, and a kind of insensible effort of re- 
form creeps into our muscles, as we gaze 
upon the painful spectacle. Scarce one 
of them all, we say, but it is flagrantly 
amiss; the people are wronged, and we 
would like to right them. Would that we 
were judges in Israel! How would we 
turn and overturn! how prostrate the hills 
and lift the valleys up! We feel ourselves 
wrought into a mood for strong political 
action. What shall we do? Mr. Bentham 
made constitutions for all the needy na- 
tions. Notso romantic as that, and yet, 
unable to stay the tide of our reforming 
impulses, we let drive at home, and for 
lack of being able to seize a victim else- 
where, put our own institutions to the 
torture. 
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Seriously, what better account of the 
matter can be given? Do we pull down 
our constitutional fabrics every few years 
because they are really bad ones? or be- 
cause it is for a moment imagined that the 
great principles of right and wrong, as 
touching the relation of rulers and people, 
are thereby violated? What are those 
principles? Natural equality, (which ex- 
cludes privileged orders,) freedom of re- 
ligious opinion and practice, the derivation 
of all public power from the people, the 
consequent fiduciary character of that 
power to the last fraction, and the ac- 
countability of those who exercise it to 
popular visitation ; these, I take it, are the 
chief. Will any man pretend that there 
is one among them which has ever been 
wanting in constitutional certainty or au- 
thority in a single State of the Union? 
Will any man pretend that there is one of 
them securer now, after all our journey- 
work, our mending and patching, our 
pulling down and building up again, than 
at the very first ? 

Had we a sample of foreign govern- 
ments to deal with, sueh as plainly violate 
the rules of reason and common justice 
in their very structure, there might be 
cause for wishing to remodel it. 1 would 
then be among the first to say, let a con- 
vention be called; and when called and 
brought together, let them do as they are 
wont to do at present—let them cut the 
deformed carcass into quarters, and refer 
each portion of it to a hungry committee, 
that will be sure to eat it up, bones, sinews, 
flesh, garbage and all; so that, after a 
suitable process of digestion in the con- 
ventional stomach, and a reconversion of 
elements into organic forms, the result 
may be literally and entirely a new crea- 
tion. This would be very proper in such 
a case. There is so much in most of 
those governments that is unnatural, and 
against first principles, that it would be 
easier to destroy and reproduce, than to 
correct by partial modifications. We acted 
thus in the original concoction of our sys- 
tem, save only as to what had been gradu- 
ally prepared for us beforehand in the 
colonial laboratory. This, indeed, was 
much. We had started right in the outset 
of our history ; for we had started as free- 
men—free towards God at least; and we 
had gone on from this best of all begin- 





nings, enlarging our views, and strengthen- 
ing our propensities in regard to other 
freedoms, till almost everything in the 
shape of political first truths was become 
matured, both in our heads and hearts; 
we knew what we were entitled to, and 
our affections gathered around it, like 
soldiers around a standard from which 
death alone can separate them. So that 
when the work of State-making fell, at 
length, upon our hands, we were not the 
novices that the French are at this moment, 
or the Germans and Italians, in their ar- 
duous and doubtful enterprises of self- 
government; but we knew our ground ; 
we understood our business; we had dis- 
tinct ideas of the objects upon which our 
affections were fastened; we had been a 
long while engaged ,upon the equation of 
our liberties, and had worked it out; the 
unknown quantity had ceased to be un- 
known; it was not a conjectural experi- 
ment we were upon, but an effort of prac- 
tice in the application of laws familiar to 
our minds. ‘This certainly, in great mea- 
sure. Once arrived at independence 
in our national condition, the task of 
putting that new state of things under 
sure political arrangement was, for the 
most part, a mere acting out of views 
long dwelt upon before, and which had 
already passed from the consistency of 
young theory into that of full-grown com- 
mon sense. The political thoughts of the 
country were ripe. Men knew precisely 
what they had to do, save as to here and 
there a question of form in matters of 
detail. They were in the predicament of 
the barons of Runnymede, who demanded 
nothing strange to the public mind, nothing 
indistinctly apprehended by their own; 
but just the ancient Saxon hberties, the 
very household gods of their accustomed 
devotions. 

And let me add, the times were favorable; 
more so probably than they will ever be 
again. The war of the Revolution had just 
terminated, or was in progress towards that 
point, Party-spirit had not yet emerged 
from the bottomless pit. Men’s hearts 
were knit together in a singleness of patri- 
otic virtue, such as ordinary periods know 
nothing of. Great public trials naturally 
tend to this, among a virtuous people. 
They do away with the paltry differences 
that peace and prosperity breed in all di- 
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rections. They clear the general vision of 
its films and jaundice, so that great and 
good men may be seen, and may see one 
another, as they are, without envy, and 
without jealousy or fear. What an advan- 
tage! No cabals; no sinister machina- 
tions of any sort. The country, the coun- 
try is all. Shall we see such things again ? 
There is a further advantage. Great pub- 
lic trials put little men out of view, and 

lace the management of a nation’s affairs 
in hands equal (if such there be) to the 
charge. They sift the public service of its 
noisome particles, retaining in employ- 
ment few or none of the mote busy-bodies 
that infest the atmosphere of calmer sea- 
sons, and investing persons of high stand- 
ing and ability with the sole care of the 
commonwealth. Finally, the troubles that 
once in a long while teach society the 
value of its best and ablest members, have 
commonly the effect of educating them, as 
nothing else can, for their important du- 
ties. So that, putting all these things 
together, will it not be owned by every 
one, that the first cast of our free insti- 
tutions, if not absolutely perfect, was at 
least made under more favorable auspices, 
and with a greater likelihood of success, 
than any subsequent attempts at repetition 
can be supposed to have enjoyed ? 

It is unnecessary to refer to these at- 
temptas particularly, by way of enforcing 
the argument. The facts are too fresh to 
require it. We have all seen for ourselves 
how modern conventions are got up, and 
what materials they are mostly made of ; 
what style of statesmanship prevails among 
them; the aims of their policy; the 
achievements of their skill. It is a magic- 
lantern scene—let it pass. The truth in 
hand is evident enough by itself. There 
is no occasion for supporting it by invi- 
dious comparisons. The American revo- 
lution, with the constitutional era that it 
ushered in, proclaims its own commentary. 
It is a part of our history not unlike that 
of Luther and Calvin’s times in the career 
of Christianity. And we might as well 
doubt whether Luther and Calvin, Zwin- 
gle, Flavel and Melancthon understood the 
Bible, as whether the first framers of our 
political system knew and embodied faith- 
fully in that system, the true genius of the 
liberties it was meant to secure. Not that 
no room was left for experience to amend 





any thing afterwards in matters of detail: 
But experience and experiment are differ- 
ent things. Is not the difference some- 
times forgotten? Tell me not of “new- 
light” discoveries. I am afraid of them. 
I like them not much better in politics 
than in religion ; for in each, since the con- 
stitutional fathers fell asleep, there is a 
text of things canonical and sacred, which 
it is dangerous to meddle with, sacrilegious 
to pervert. 

I repeat it, our institutions were, in the 
main, as perfect at the very first as they 
are now, or probably ever can be. They 
embraced fully and fairly the great axioms 
of our political faith; and those axioms, most 
of them certainly, are unimprovable, be- 
cause ethical; rules of everlasting right, 
growing out of the very nature and design 
of government, and of the relations it gives 
birth to. When, therefore, we find them 
once incorporated with the national frame- 
work, in a manner every way unexcep- 
tionable, what has reformation to do with 
them, or with the structure sanctified by 
their undoubted presence in it? Foreign 
systems are out of the question. No mat- 
ter whether they please us or not. If 
our notions of first principles are realized 
at home; let that suffice. Here is a model 
government, ourselves _— judges. We 
have been calling it absolute perfection 
these fifty years—at least in all we have 
had to say about it to the Old World. Do 
we believe in our assertions? Certainly 
the fathers put the right ingredients into 
it—making us free to a marvel; free in 
the largest, fullest, richest sense of the 
term—not one imaginable right uncared 
for, unsecured. Why persist in carrying 
back the fine castings of such a govern- 
ment to the furnace again? 

It will, perhaps, be said, and with 
plausibility as regards a portion of the 
states, that our unceasing revisions and re- 
modellings do not, or at least are not in- 
tended to touch the political order of the 
country, in its elements; much less to 
change that order, or to displace any of 
those elements ; the real object being to 
improve the system in secondary matters 
only, and about which it is supposed there 
may be harmless differences of opinion as 
to what is really wisest and best; as, for 
example, whether bills of rights should be 
included or not in constitutional records, 
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and if so, how far their enumerations 
ought to go; whether the elective fran- 
chise should be more or less widely dis- 
tributed among the people ; whether pub- 
lic officers should hold their places for 
longer or shorter terms ; whether appoint- 
ments should be devolved to any extent 
upon the discretion of those officers in the 
way of patronage; whether the legisla- 
tive power ought in certain cases to be 
dictated to, qualified, or restrained ; how 
amendments ought to be made in future, 
should they be deemed necessary; and 
other numberless details, that seem to be 
looked upon as fair subjects of experi- 
mental treatment, because not seeming to 
be connected with the very vitals of the 
state. 

Let us assume for a moment that this is 
all true; in other words, that the business 
which so many conventions are success- 
ively called to transact, is rather formal 
than substantial ; rather a business of ac- 
cidents than of first principles. 

I will ask then why it is, that to com- 
pass a small amendment in a point of no 
essential consequence, we so often lay the 
whole fabric of a State constitution in the 
dust? Why meddle further than the pro- 
fessed object in view requires? Is it that 
we may be the better able to preserve the 
symmetry of the system when we set it up 
again? Do we go that length upon mo- 
tives of mere taste? We want a well- 
looking constitution ! and conceive, that to 
be well-looking, it must undergo continual 
renovation—must always be young ! or at 
least as often as any part of it is so. 
This reminds me of certain statute-revisers 
who reported gravely to the legislature 
they were acting for, that among other 
fruits of their labors would be found a 
number of verbal alterations made in the 
laws of the land for euphony’s sake! Re- 
ally, is the euphony of a statute worth the 
cost of forty litigations, rendered thereby 
necessary for ascertaining the true import 
of its improved phraseology? And may 
not the youthful beauty of a new-fangled 
constitution be dearly purchased by the 
sacrifice of its gray hairs? Age has a 
beauty too; and I believe it is no where 
more beautiful or more enriched with 
pleasing associations, than in the laws and 
policy of a free people; of whose virtues 
it is there a standing monument; pro- 
claiming their love of peace and order, 





their moderation, their self-control, their 
wisdom, their patriotism, to every ob- 
server. 

Let us try to think aright. A nation’s 
liberties depend in no serious degree upon 
the literary aspect of its paper existence. 
Much ado is often made about trifles. We 
contribute our share of pains to the gene- 
ral stock, as not a few of our exploits in 
the way of fundamental law-making may 
attest. How incessantly the people toil 
at what they call their foundation work. 
And they are putting at the bottom of 
their edifice many things which have scarce 
weight enough to deserve a place at the 
top. The visible economy of the country 
is becoming greatly more extended than 
formerly in the constitutional department. 
Aside from the numerical increase of our 
state systems, there is also a disposition 
every where manifested, to swell out the 
grand total into yet further enlargement 
by a variety of miscellaneous provisions, 
very few of which have any title to be 
placed in such a connection, and almost 
none of them ean be regarded as of much 
value there. The effort of the country 
seems to be to get all its rights and all its 
burden-thoughts upon paper, and to have 
the hocus-pocus of deliberative power said 
over them by popular conventions ; as if 
that were the sure way of consigning them 
to an undoubted immortality, so that fu- 
ture generations, to the latest ages, may 
be as wise and as free as we are, by a sort 
of patenting process, and without the least 
trouble on their part. I am afraid it will 
not do. I am afraid our precious institu- 
tions will not be much the safer for a dry 
hedge of this description about them. 
Forms are sometimes necessary, and then 
they are useful. The territorial and ju- 
risdictional partitions of political power, 
for instance, serve important uses, and may 
thus be termed a sort of living forms. 
But, without attending to this distinction, 
we seem to have fallen in love with forms 
in general, as if all could give life, whether 
they have it or not. In this strange pe- 
riod of history, our politics are becoming 
as formal as our religion. Would not a 
little more spirituality on both hands be 
as well? How are dead forms to save us 
in the state more than in the church? We 
are deceiving ourselves; we are leaning 
upon reeds that we have no occasion for, 
and which will break in our hands if we 
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trust them too far. Has not England 
weathered the storms of many centuries 
without a formal constitution of any kind ? 
Did not New Hampshire flourish for eight 
years after she became a “sovereign state,” 
with but an organizing statute of three 
pages to sustain her in that character ? 

id not Connecticut and Rhode Island 
hold on their way triumphantly, the for- 
mer till 1818, the latter till 1842, under 
mere colonial charters, dating back to the 
reign, and ley aa 2 the authority of an 
obscene tyrant ? evertheless, there is 
liberty in England, plenty of it; and it 
abounded in New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, before they severally 
arrayed themselves in the full constitu- 
tional livery of the country, not a whit less 
than it does now. No man can see the 
difference. We must have some forms, 
but it is possible to have a sickly super- 
abundance. Above all things, let us not rely 
upon them for benefits which it is not in 
their nature to confer. A constitution 
may lose more in simplicity and force than 
it can possibly gain in other respects, by 
being spun out to a needless length of detail. 

Unfortunately, there has been a worse 
error committed than that of misinterpret- 
ing the significance of trifles. It is the 
error of mistaking things for trifles which 
are not such; and of treating them with 
a levity, or a presumption, pardonable only 
in concerns of paltry interest, while their 
importance to the whole scheme of the 
republic, as designed and fashioned by its 
founders, is, in truth, vital. Is the vest- 
ing of the franchise of election a secondary 
matter? Is it a point of indifference 
whether the officers of government are 
chosen by men capable of appreciating 
their qualifications, or by men both igno- 
rant and careless on the subject? Is it 
of no consequence whether the officers 
themselves are persons of standing, whose 
firmness van be trusted ; or shuffling dem- 
agogues, bankrupt at once in principles 
and estate? Is the term and tenure of an 
office nothing, be that office what it may ? 
Should the people choose all their public 
servants by a helter-skelter vote; or should 
judges, and some others in peculiar lines of 
duty, be more cautiously selected by a 
delegated power? Ought legislation to 
retain its rank as a great agency function, 
independent of all control but that of pub- 





it fall beneath the feet of periodical con- 
ventions? Surely these are not trifles, 
not secondary matters. Yet they have 
been treated as if they were. Innovation 
has spared none of them. They are the 
game of its park, and it hunts them con- 
tinually. Is the sport a safe one? Can 
we change the constitution in such points, 
without touching its essential character, 
and perhaps its destiny ? 

Now I say we have already changed it 
in every one of these particulars, besides 
others of scarce inferior note. Not only 
so, but we have done this, whether aware 
of it or not, in one continued drift of seem- 
ing policy ; though I apprehend the fact 
has been owing more to party impulse 
than to settled convictions of any kind. 
The drift, however, the universal tendency, 
is manifest ; or if not, it ought to be, and 
I am resolved to make it so, for facts 
prove it. Iam resolved the people shall 
know what they have done and are doing, 
I intend to set before them in order, Ist, 
the nature and character of their institu- 
tions as established by the great and good 
men of the constitutional era—say from 
1776 to 1789; 2ndly, the state of those 
institutions at the present day, as altered 
from the pure originals; 3dly, the appa- 
rent causes which have led to these alter- 
ations, whether in the people or the gov- 
ernment; and finally, the probable future, 
as far as such a speculation may be war- 
ranted by what we have seen, and what is 
going on before our eyes. 

Not that I intend to turn prophet; 
much less, a prophet of evil. All may be 
well with us long ages to come. God 
grant it. But there are pitfalls in the 
political, as well as in the natural world, 
and it is best to have our eyes open, that 
we may avoid them. There is something 
wrong among us, undoubtedly, or we 
should let at least the frame of the gov- 
ernment alone. Where lies the want of 
adaptation between it and us? Which is 
in fault? Are we so ill at ease under our 
so-called happy system, because it is 
really amiss; or only because we are 
unworthy of it? If the former, one would 
think that half a century of tinkering might 
have patched the vessel.. If the latter, we 
are just degrading our institutions to the 
level of our own vices and follies. Let us 
look to this. It is the great practical 


lic opinion and the ballot-box; or should | object that I have in view. 
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TO A FLOWER, 


FOUND IN A CHEST OF TEA. 


A Frapep blue-bell in a chest of tea! 

A messenger from distant regions sent— 
A voyager across the mighty sea— 

A link ’twixt continent and continent! 
Though but a waif—a trifle—thou to me 

Of many scenes and thoughts art eloquent—- 
Of scenes fantastic, beautiful and strange, 
As lie within the world’s unbounded range. 


The “ Central Flowery Kingdom” was thy home, 
And thou, a witness of its light and bloom, 

Art sent of Heaven, if not of men to roam, 
Imprisoned darkly in a fragrant tomb ; 

And tossed upon the surging ocean’s foam, 
Until, enshrined within a student’s room, 

Thy crushed and brittle leaflets are unfurled 

To greet the sunshine of a Western World. 


Oh, that thy quickened life could flow again, 
And that we knew the speechless thoughts of flowers! 
Thy deep-blue eyes and leafy lips would then 
Declare if other skies are sweet as ours— 
Would speak of wondrous climes beyond our ken, 
And wile away the silver-sandaled hours 
With many tales of that mysterious land, 
Around whose breadth the walls of ages stand. 


And yet tis not because an unknown soil 
Bore thee, that thou to me a treasure art; 
For there man’s lot is no less one of toil; 
He bears about the self-same human heart; 
He knows the same sweet peace or wild turmoil, 
And frets out life in camp, and court, and mart; 
The same winds blow, no other sunlight warms, 
And all is Nature’s self in other forms. 


This simple flower has deeper thoughts for me, 

Because, like mine and every living soul, 
It has its own unraveled history 

Recorded on no earthly page or scroll ; 
Because it is a thread of sympathy 

With lands beyond where oceans roll ; 
But chief, because one seldom finds, you see, 
A faded blue-bell in a chest of tea! 

x. Wi. 
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CHEESE OF VIF. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE AYCARD.] 


BY MRS. ST. SIMON, 


CHAPTER I. 


In the latter part of the month of Sep- 
tember, 1806, a man of athletic form, and 
of limbs well adapted to sustain his lofty 
stature, traversed the forest of the Isere, 
which stands at a league’s distance from 
Vif, a town situated about four leagues 
from Grenoble. 

This man, who was more than fifty 

ears of age, appeared much younger, 
cel and although he carried a heavy 
fowling-piece, and all the accoutrements of 
a hunter, and although, having left Gren- 
oble doubtless at break of day, he had 
been upon his feet since morning, yet his 
step was not the less firm, nor his gait the 
less free ; for, to a vigorous constitution, 
he joined the habit of pedestrian exercise, 
and often indulged in the chase, a sport 


admirably calculated to invigorate the 
frame. He had hunted in the virgin forests 


of America, and while exterminating gray 
squirrels and wild turkeys, he had ob- 
served the benefits and the ravages of 
time, which alternately creates and de- 
stroys: he had watched all the periods of 
the life of the oak, from the moment when 
it springs from the earth, with its double 
leaf, until that when nothing of it re- 
mains, but a long black trace, the dust of 
its heart. This man was Brillat-Savarin, 
recently appointed by the Senate a mem- 
ber of the Court of Cassation, the future 
author of the Physiologie du Gowt, a re- 
markable work, which contains a store of 
varied and curious information, and which 
it is unnecessary for us here to eulogize. 
Although Brillat-Savarin was learned in 
the art of which he wrote, and although 
Nature had endowed him with a vigorous 
appetite, yet he is said to have been 
naturally temperate. This opinion will 





readily be entertained by those who have 
read the definition which he gives of 
“ gourmandise.”’ 

“T have examined the dictionaries for 
the word gourmandise,” he says, “and 
I have not been satisfied with what I have 
found there. ‘ Gourmandise,’ properly so 
called, is there perpetually confounded 
with gluttony and voracity; hence I have 
concluded that the lexicographers, al- 
though very estimable in other respects, 
do not belong to that class of agreeable 
savans who know how gracefully to dis- 
patch the wing of a partridge au supreme, 
and with the little finger in the air, to 
wash it down with a glass of Lafitte, or of 
Clos-Vougeot. They have entirely for- 
gotten social ‘ gourmandise,’ which com- 
bines Athenian elegance with Roman lux- 
ury, and French delicacy ; a most precious 
quality, which might, indeed, be termed 
a virtue, and which certainly is, at least, 
the source of our greatest enjoyments.” 
“‘ Gourmandise,” adds the author of the 
Physiologie du Gout, “is the enemy of ex- 
cess ; every man who surfeits or intoxi- 
cates himself, has no claim to a place in 
its register.” 

After having ascended a height, Brillat- 
Savarin paused upon its summit, which 
was clothed with a forest of firs, and here, 
like Jupiter upon Mount Ida, turned to 
contemplate the panorama which surround- 
ed him; the scene which he beheld be- 
fore him embraced, perhaps, the most re- 
markable portion of the beautiful depart- 
ment of the Isere. 

At his feet lay the town of Vif, to-day 
enriched by its silk factories, but at that 
time a poor market-town, where scarcely 
anything was to be met with but specimens 
of earthen-ware ; farther on, the bridge, 
built by the constable Lesdiguiéres, some- 
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what nearer, Lens, which recalled to 
his mind an old chivalrous ballad, the 
first stanza of which he hummed softly 
to himself ; then Pariset, Autrans, flourish- 
ing villages ; sr gy famous for its 
cheeses; and lastly, Grenoble, which he 
had left this morning —Grenoble, sur- 
rounded by the Isere, as by a girdle; a 
city at once military and parliamentary, 
still replete with associations of Mounier, 
and the Assembly of Notables. On the 
horizon stood forests of oaks and chestnuts, 
and above this fresh and verdant curtain 
the snow-clad summits of distant rocks, 
while the base of the hill offered to his 
glance a profusion of vines, as they are 
cultivated in Provence—the tall vines, in- 
deed, or the hautins ; that is to say, those 
whose tendrils are extended upon arbors, 
or entwined around maples and cherry 
trees. 

Brillat-Savarin was far from being in- 
sensible to the beauties of Nature, but 
after several hours of exercise, the most 
vigorous hunter feels the need of repose ; 
his face had been caressed by the breeze 
of the morning ; his feet wearied by the 
asperities of the road. The sun had 
nearly reached the zenith, and Brillat- 
Savarin resolved to pause, therefore, for 
some hours, not from excess of fatigue, 
but prompted by that instinctive impulse 
which admonishes us that we cannot pro- 
long activity indefinitely. Besides, it was 
dinner time, and Savarin, who had been 
unsuccessful in his chase, counted upon 
indemnifying himself for this disappoint- 
ment, by a slight gastronomic compensa- 
tion. He placed his hand upon his game- 
bag, and remembered with satisfaction, 
that if it were void of game, it at least 
contained a small loaf of fresh bread, an 
excellent roast chicken, and a_ bottle of 
good white wine—a wine that he recom- 
mends to his brother hunters, because, as 
he says, it slakes thirst better than red 
wine, and is less affected by motion and 
heat. 

Here were the elements of a good 
dinner, and Brillat-Savarin felt that thirst 
which he calls adurante, because it is at- 
tended with an ardor of the tongue, a dry- 
ness of the palate, and a devouring heat 
in the entire frame ; he felt hunger also, 
that is to say, that commencement of anx- 
iety, which announces that the stomach is 
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aroused to a sense of its rights ; he there- 
fore cast his fowling-piece across his 
shoulder, and perceiving at some distance 
a small thatched cottage, he resolved to 
repair to it, and demand hospitality, as 
much to shelter himself from the heat of 
the sun, from whose rays the pines offered 
but a slight protection, as to cool his wine, 
and to eat in a sitting posture ; an advan- 
tage which he duly appreciated, for he 
could never comprehend the position taken 
by the ancients upon the lecti-sternum, a 
position ill-calculated, as he said, to facili- 
tate the ingestion of aliments, and the im- 
bibition of liquids. He reached the dwell- 
ing, and opened the dilapidated gate of a 
little enclosure ; the barking of a meagre 
dog saluted him, announcing his arrival, 
and a woman came from the hut, followed 
by two ragged children. 

“Ah, ha!” thought Brillat-Savarin, 
“here are two little rogues, who look as 
if they would like to share my dinner. I 
do not think they would refuse the thigh 
of achicken. Well, they are guests sent 
to me by heaven. My good woman,” he 
said, addressing the mother, “can you 
not afford me hospitality for an hour or 
two? I request but the shadow of your 
roof, a table, a chair, rickety or other- 
wise, and fresh water to cool my wine.” 

“Willingly, sir,” replied the woman ; 
who had at first cast an anxious glance 
upon Brillat-Savarin, but who took 
courage again, on seeing the face of a 
stranger. 

She invited him to enter her poor 
dwelling, in which he found, indeed, the 
rickety chair and table that he had re- 
quested ; the apartment was destitute of 
other furniture, the walls were bare; 
every where were seen signs of poverty, 
but at the same time of industry and neat- 
ness; this poverty, therefore, could be 
the result neither of vice nor negligence, 
but of misfortune merely. The hunter 
placed his fowling-piece in one corner, his 
game-bag in another, and was advancing 
to thank his hostess, when the dog, which 
had ceased barking, commenced anew, and 
a little man, dressed in a reddish coat, 
that had once been black, appeared upon 
the threshold of the cottage. 

“Ah!” cried the woman, in atone of 
despair, ‘‘ the tax gatherer !” 

Brillat-Savarin, who, in his capacity of 
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councillor of the Court of Cassation, was 
perfectly well acquainted with the condi- 
tion of France, knew what the country 
suffered from a scarcity of men to till the 
soil, and the severity with which the 
taxes weighed upon the people; the war 
caused even greater distress in the depart- 
ments of the south, than in those of the 
north, and the country was, at that time, 
confined to its interior commerce, that is 
to say, to a commerce of consumption. 

The presence of the tax gatherer told 
him all ; he was under the roof of a poor, 
impoverished woman, who was unable to 
pay her dues to the state. me | 
would have been easier than to give fif- 
teen or twenty francs to the officer, and 
thus preserve his hostess from a calamity 
which appeared imminent; but this was 
not the manner in which Brillat-Savarin 
usually acted; possessing an exact and 
accurate mind, he dispensed much in alms, 
but usually to old age; he preferred to 
furnish the robust pauper with the means 
of labor, without humiliating him by alms, 
which sometimes degrades the soul, and 
destroys the courage. 

The little man in black had not expected 
to find a stranger in the house of the poor 
woman, from whom he came to demand 
her taxes; still, however, he said— 

“To-morrow you will have the bailiffs 
here, if you do not pay your taxes, my 
good Julienne ; then follows the distraint, 
then the sale. I have come to give you a 
last warning.” 

«And I have come to eat my dinner,” 
said Brillat-Savarin, in a sonorous voice. 
“Tf you feel disposed, sir,” he added, ad- 
dressing the tax gatherer, “to partake of 
a hunter’s meal, you have only to say so. 
Have you come from a distance? from 
Grenoble, perhaps ?” 

“No, sir; I have come from Villard de 
Lens, two good leagues, and in this sultry 
weather.” 

« A cold chicken,” said Brillat-Savarin, 
“a bottle of Poully.” 

The tax gatherer bowed to the ground, 
and accepted the invitation. But while 
Julienne was listening to her guest, and 
the abashed children were contemplating 
the shining buttons of his hunting jacket, 
the dog, as famished as the rest of the 
family, and attracted by the odor of the 
chicken, had thrust his nose into the game 





bag, and seizing the fowl with a sure 
tooth, had dragged it forth upon the floor. 
The tax gatherer was the first to remark 
this disaster. 

“My good sir,” he said to Brillat-Sa- 
varin, with an air of dismay, “the chick- 
en?— 

“The chicken will be tender; I will 
answer for it.” 

“Julienne, your dog”— 

“Ah, mon diew! my chicken!” said 
Brillat-Savarin. 

“Bryan! Bryan!” cried the woman, 
striking her hand upon her knee. 

But Bryan, who was not in the habit 
of resigning that which he had once seized, 
with a prodigious leap, at once placed 
himself evan ali danger of being caught, 
and took to flight, with his booty. The 
tax gatherer and the children ran after the 
animal, and Brillat-Savarin was left alone 
with Julienne. 

“They will not succeed in making him 
resign his prize,” said the magistrate, with 
an air of consternation. “Your dog is a 
wolf-dog, a voracious species. What a 
pity! the chicken is fat, tender, and 
roasted to a turn. Bryan, as you call 
him, appears to me endowed with a great 
appetite; the fowlis probably finished, at 
the moment we are speaking. I am sorry, 
for in my own mind I had intended the 
two thighs for your children. And this 
tax gatherer that I had invited! So then, 
my geod woman, you do not pay your 
taxes ?” 

« Ah, sir, if you knew the poverty”— 

“Never mind! we will return to the 
subject by and by. The business now is, 
to procure materials for dinner, and to 
soften the tax gatherer’s heart by serving 
up something nice. You have eggs; I will 
make an omelette.” 

“We have no eggs, sir.” 

“You have no eggs ?” said Brillat-Sava- 
rin, slightly scratching his temple, with 
his index finger ; ‘‘ your cutlets I suppose, 
are tough.” 

“We have no cutlets.” 

“You alarm me, my good dame; but 
you have some game, doubtless, in your 
larder. I see no spit here, but no matter 
for that!” 

“Sir, we have no game.” 

“ A bit of pork ?” 

“ Not even a bit of pork.” 
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Brillat-Savarin, greatly discouraged, 
resigned himself to the most poignant 
reflections. 

“ In the earlier ages of the world,” he 
said to himself, “it was art that was want- 
ing to man ; all the productions of nature 
lay beneath his hand ; the bird did not fly, 
the hare came to nip the thyme at his 
feet, the stag bounded along at his side ; 
quails, thrushes, partridges, were caught 
by hundreds, in the rudest nets; but 
there were then neither spits, nor cooks, 
nor kitchens ; to-day, the art has become 
popular, the use of the kettle widely 
known, and there are poor creatures, who 
have not a morsel of pork at their dis- 
posal.” 

“But what do you eat, then?” he 
asked, with anxiety. 

The poor woman went to the chimney, 
and took from the cold hearth an earthen 
skillet, in which a few slices of barley 
bread were swimming in water, enriched 
with pepper, salt, and a drop or two of 
vinegar. Never did the women of Sparta 
bring to the common table of those primi- 
tive citizens a broth so transparent and so 
thin. The ragout, nevertheless, although 
but slightly savory, had been prepared 
with a neatness which did honor to the 
good dame, and Brillat-Savarin, who un- 
der the Directory had been secretary to 
the staff of the armies of the Republic in 
Germany, had often seen, at the bivouac, 
the soldiers feed on broth, quite as thin, 
and far less tempting. 

“It is impossible,’ he said, “to invite 
the tax gatherer to dine upon that, and I 
myself, who have never found any attrac- 
tion in barley bread, would prefer any 
thing else in the world. Come, come, my 
good friend; we must contrive some 
means to get ourselves out of this diffi- 
culty. Your accursed dog has played us 
a villainous trick. Suppose, while I am 
cooling the wine, you should go to that 
pretty village, that I saw a moment since 
from the heights.’ «: 

“To Vif 8 

“Yes, to Vif, 
with’ — 

“Willingly ; and I will be back in two 
hours.” 

“Ts it a two hours’ walk, from here to 
Vif?” 

“Yes, sir, to go and come.” 


and you will return 





« Ah, mon Dieu! and I am dying of 
hunger.’ 

seis announces itself in a man, by 
a slight languor of the stomach, and a faint 
sensation of” fatigue ; at the same time, the 
mind occupies itself with objects analogous 
to its needs; memory recalls those things 
which have delighted the taste ; the ima- 
gination sees them m; there is something 
dream-like in this condition, which is not 
so entirely uncomfortable. Such was the 
situation of Brillat-Savarin, as he thought 
of the roast chicken which had been in 
his game-bag. Soon, however, the entire 
nutritive apparatus rebels, the stomach 
becomes irritable, the gastric sensibilities 
are stimulated, the mouth is filled with 
the assimilating juices, and all the diges- 
tive powers are under arms, like soldiers 
waiting the word of command, to fall on. 
In a short time we feel spasmodic move- 
ments, we gape, we suffer, we are hungry. 

Brillat-Savarin had reached this point, 
and his brow was already darkening, when 
Julienne said : 

“T have cheese, sir.” 

“Of Sassenage ?” 

“No, sir; cheese of Vif.” 

“How! why, what kind of cheese is 
that? I have never heard of it.” 

“Oh, sir, it is an excellent cheese.” 

“Very well! that will do for the des- 
sert; for a repast without cheese, is like a 
woman with but one eye; but on what 
are we do dine 2?” 

“‘ How, sir, when you have eaten cheese, 
do you wish for any thing more ?” 

Brillat-Savarin sighed as he thought of 
the poverty in which this woman must 
have passed her days, to suppose that a 
morsel of cheese could suffice for a repast. 

“You are right, my good woman,” he 
said; ‘‘ prepare the table, and serve up 
your cheese.” 

Julienne obeyed; she spread a clean 
cloth upon the table, took from a cupboard 
a small, round cheese, a savory disk, quite 
tempting to the eye and nostrils of Brillat- 
Savarin. Scarcely were these prepara- 
tions terminated, when the tax-gatherer 
returned, accompanied by the two chil- 
dren, each of whom held in his hand a 
leg of the roast chicken-—this was all that 
remained of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 


«You comprehend,” said Brillat-Savarin 
to the tax-gatherer, “that if I offer youa 
poor repast, I have no need to make ex- 
euses; the fact here, will speak louder 
than I could do. You have seen the 
chicken—you have seen, perhaps, with 
what rapidity the dog dispatched it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the tax-gatherer, “ it 
was but the affair of a moment.” ‘ 

“A proof,” rejoined Brillat-Savarin, 
“of the tenderness of the fowl; you must 
allow that if it had been old and tough, 
it would have taken the dog more time to 
devour it. Dogs know how to aneree 
a delicate morsel as well as we do; for- 
tunately, they do not drink wine, and that 
is the reason, doubtless, why Bryan has 
not cracked my bottle of Pouilly. Come, 
then, render Sante to Heaven, and let us 
dine on cheese of Vif, since we have 
nothing else to eat!” 

During this while, Julienne had left the 
hut, and had gone to despoil the neigh- 
boring orchards, for the benefit of her 
guests. In the country, and, above all, 
in the mountainous but highly-cultivated 
department of the Isere, a peasant who 
cannot hang the pot over the fire more 
than once a month, has still at his dis- 
posal the finest fruits in the world. Juli- 
enne returned with all the treasures of 
September—muscadine grapes, odorous 
apricots, red mulberries, and, above all, 
fresh figs, which are as sweet in Provence 
and Dauphiné as in Ionia, the luscious 
savor of which is far superior to the watery 
taste of those which grow in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. Brillat-Savarin’s fea- 
tures expanded at the sight of these 
luxuries, upon which he had not count- 


“Julienne,” he said, in his softest tone, 
“your cheese is excellent ; you have been 
the means of my discovering a precious 
dish, worthy the best tables. I knew that 
Dauphiné was celebrated” — 

“For its seven wonders?” interrupted 
the tax-gatherer. 

“Not at all, sir; the wonders of Dau- 
phiné, thanks to the advance of the scien- 
ces, and the careful scrutiny of the learned, 
are the simplest things in the world. Dau- 
phiné is celebrated for its game, and, above 
all, for its plump hares, but I did not know 





that so good cheese was to be met with 
here. o made this cheese, Juli- 
enne ?” 

“tn 

Brillat-Savarin now sunk into profound 
thought; he had just discovered a new 
source of gastronomic enjoyment, and he 
merited, doubtless, the prize that Apicius, 
formerly, offered to the inventor iad pro- 
pagator of a new dish; unfortunately, 
Apicius had died long since, and died in- 
solvent, if we may believe history. Still 
the mine, buried in the department of the 
Isére, existed, and the point now was to 
bring this hidden treasure to the light, 
and to inform the poor Julienne what a 
source of wealth she held in her hands; 
but, in the first place, it was necessary to 
discover whether Julienne would be equal 
to her mission, and to learn something of 
the previous character and history of this 
woman, who was destined to furnish France 
with a cheese, better, in his estimation, 
than that of Chester or Stilton, nay, even 
preferable to the national Brie. He then 
asked for glasses, and after having cheered 
the hearts of the mother and her children 
with a drop of Pouilly, he said : 

“Julienne, we are now your guests and 
friends ; even this worthy officer bears you 
no ill will; be is but the agent of superior 
orders, At the bottom of his heart, 
doubtless, he is vexed at the rigor with 
which he threatens you; besides, he has 
just drunk of the same wine with your- 
self; he has eaten of your cheese; let us 
speak freely, therefore. You are poor; 
how have you fallen into such a state of 
poverty, and how is it that you cannot rise 
above it by industry ?” 

Julienne cast a glance upon her children, 
and drew from her pocket the little prun- 
ing knife, which the vintagers of Dauphiné 
are accustomed to use; this was an an- 
swer to Brillat-Savarin’s second question. 
To reply to the first, she took a seat, and, 
encouraged by the benevolent face of her 
Seer and perhaps, also, by the wine of 

ouilly, she began her history, while her 
children, who had caught the dog Bryan, 
administered to him his well-merited chas- 
tisement. 

“‘T was born,” she said, “at Pariset, a 
small village but a few leagues distant from 
Vif, where may be seen one of those won- 
ders of Dauphiné, in which you, worthy 
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sir, do not believe—I mean the tower Sans 
Venom.” 

“ Ah! my child,” said Brillat-Savarin, 
“depend upon it, it is as dangerous to be 
bitten by a scorpion or a viper in this tow- 
er as elsewhere ; it is a corruption of the 
word which has led to the belief in this 
miracle. This tower is an ancient chapel, 
built in honor of Saint Verin, and the 
name, thus distorted, has given rise to the 
prodigy.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Julienne, and she 
continued: “My father was not rich, 
and had no dowry to give me; but I was 
pretty, and two young men of Vif paid 
their court to me.” 

At the words ‘I was pretty,’ Brillat- 
Savarin gazed attentively at Julienne, and 
he saw, in truth, that the peasant of Dau- 
phiné must have, once, been very comely, 
and that she could recover her beauty if 
a little comfort should come, one day, to 
efface the traces of her poverty. A tall 
and slender form, a white forehead, hand- 
some eyes and an oval face—such were 
Julienne’s physical advantages, and, be- 
sides, she could not be more than twenty- 
four years of age. 

“If I could subject her,” he said to 
himself, “ for a month or two, to a suitable 
regimen ; that is to say, to roast beef or 
mutton, fresh eggs and farinaceous food, 
she would soon be a fine-looking woman.” 

This reflection was made in an under- 
tone, however. 

Brillat-Savarin always thought that 
every meagre woman must wish to grow 
fat, and that the secret of growing fat 
consisted ina suitable diet. They fatten 
sheep, calves, oxen, poultry, carp, crabs 
and oysters, he said, and hence he con- 
cluded that everything that eats can grow 
fat, provided the food is well and carefully 
chosen. 

“One of these two young men,” said 
Julienne, “was called Jerome Beru, the 
other Philippe Jazel; Jerome Beru was 
the richer, but Philippe Jazel pleased me 
better. Without speaking of his face, his 
disposition was mild and his habits correct 
—two things upon which, in my opinion, 
the happiness of a wife greatly depends ; 
besides, he owned this house in which we 
are now sitting, and several acres of land 
that misfortune has compelled me to part 
with. Beru, on the other hand, was proud 





and haughty, and his face, as well as his 
demeanor, bore the traces of his character. 
I am convinced that he never loved me, 
but that the pride of having a pretty wife, 
and the wish to humble Philippe, whom 
he hated, were the only motives which in- 
duced him to ask for my hand. They 
both addressed themselves to my father, 
who called me to him, and said : 

 ¢ Julienne, we are poor, and if a suitor 
should appear and ask for you in marriage, 
I should say to you, Take him at once, 
rather than wait for an occasion which 
may never return; but two young men of 
Vif wish to espouse you; choose between 
them.’ 

“T did not hesitate ; I chose Philippe 
Jazel. 

“ «Very well,’ said my father, ‘he is 
the one I should choose myself.’ 

“When Jerome Beru heard that his 
rival had been preferred to him, he fell 
into a violent rage, threatened to kill my 
father, to kill me, and to beat out Philippe’s 
brains the first time that he met him. It 
was, perhaps, easy to dispatch my father, 
and, above all, me; but as for Philippe, 
it was a different affair. I am speaking 
now of six years ago; Philippe was then 
strong and active, and need fear no one. 

“The marriage bans were published, 
and as I was no stranger to Beru’s im- 
domitable character, I felt exceedingly 
anxious ; a few days afterwards I received 
a letter from him. 

“~¢T am about to quit Vif,’ he wrote ; 
‘fear nothing for yourself, nor for your 
father ; but woe to Philippe, if he espouses 
you ; sooner or later, I will be avenged ! 

“He departed, indeed, and we heard 
nothing more of him, and, notwithstanding 
his threats, my marriage with Philippe 
took place. I became Madame Jazel; 
my husband and I came to live in Vif, and 
for two years we enjoyed undisturbed 
happiness. We were not rich, that is, 
what you city gentry call rich, but we 
were so for peasants. My husband cullti- 
vated a little spot of ground of his own ; 
he sold the produce of his labor to ad- 
vantage, and we soon laid up a reasonable 
sum for unexpected needs. Two pretty 
children brought joy into the house ; one 
was but just born, and the other was be- 
ginning to run alone, and to play with 
poor Bryan, who has eaten your chicken.” 
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“Poor Bryan, indeed!” cried Brillat- 
Savarin; “it was the best chicken in 
Grenoble and its environs! Continue, 
Julienne !” 

The wife of Philippe Jazel continued : 

“1 was as happy as a woman could be ; 
my husband loved me, and our marriage 
exempted him from the conscription, a 
burden that oppresses us very heavily here 
in our mountains, I no longer thought of 
Beru and his threats, and if I had remem- 
bered them, I do not think they would 
have alarmed me. Philippe was a man 
of courage; and there is no woman, who 
is at all attached to her husband, that 
does not believe him superior to a rival ; 
now, I was very fond of Philippe, and I 
had entirely forgotten Beru and his pro- 
jects of vengeance. It happened about 
this time that my husband left Vif, with a 
small flock of sheep, which he entrusted 
every year to the shepherds of Pro- 
vence, as the inhabitants of this district 
often do. 

“He took the road which leads to 
Grande-Chartreuse, expecting to meet the 
shepherds upon the way, who, for a slight 
recompense, take charge, for three or four 
months, of the flocks in the country round. 
I was alone, here, one evening, with my 
children, and was rummaging in an old 
oaken clothes-press, which contained, 
among other things, my wedding dress, 
when, by chance, my hand fell upon 
Beru’s letter. I shuddered, involuntarily, 
at the sight of it. In spite of all the 
confidence I had in my husband’s strength 
and courage, I could not repress an 
emotion of terror, at the thought that 
we had an enemy as incapable of for- 
getting an injury as of honorably aveng- 
ing it. I was upon the point of destroy- 
ing this proof of hatred and this menace 
of murder, when a heavy blow against the 
door prevented me; I stood, trembling 
and motionless, before the open clothes- 
press, uncertain what to do, when I heard 
my husband’s voice. 

«« Julienne! Julienne, open !’ 

‘« My fears at once vanished, and I ran to 
the door. It was, indeed, Philippe; he 
entered, pale, agitated, and stained with 
blood. 

«««T have killed Beru!’ he said. 

“With these words he sank in a swoon 
at my feet.” 





“The d—-1!” cried Brillat-Sayarin ; 
“why, you have represented Philippe Ja- 
zel as a man mild in disposition, and an 
enemy to all violence; how can it be that 
jealousy ”— 

“ Ah! sir,” replied Julienne, “the meek- 
est mortal has still an instinct of self-preser- 
vation ; and mildness is not incompatible 
with courage.” 

“You are right,” said Brillat-Savarin. 

“As to the jealousy of which you speak,” 
continued Julienne, “it was a feeling with 
which Philippe was unacquainted ; he loved 
me, and he was sure of my affection; it 
was not even jealousy that animated Beru; 
it was, as I have said, pride and hatred. 
When Philippe recovered his senses, he 
informed me of the particulars of the mis- 
fortune which had just occurred. 

“‘ At the moment when my marriage was 
resolved upon, Jerome Beru was about to 
be drawn as a conscript; he did not wait 
to be summoned, however, but entered the 
army voluntarily. As desirous of leaving 
a village where his pride had been hum- 
bled, as he was eager to carve out a for- 
tune with his sword, he hoped to return 
soon, and with a rank which would prove 
his superiority over his rival, and make me 
repent not having preferred him. It seem- 
ed to him, also, as if vengeance was easier 
to a soldier than to another, and that Phi- 
lippe, who was not terrified at his smock 
frock, would tremble at his uniform. Beru 
knew how to read and write, and the ca- 
reer of arms was open to him as to any 
one else. I have heard it said, gentlemen,’ 
added Julienne, “ that in the army every- 
body is brave, and that something more 
than courage is required to gain promotion. 
Beru could not bend beneath the yoke of 
discipline ; his vindictive disposition led 
him into many difficulties, and he remained 
a common soldier. He fought several 
duels, but as his conduct on the field of bat- 
tle was, at times, equivocal, he was never 
considered truly brave. Four years ago, 
as ill fortune would have it, his regiment 
passed through Grenoble, 

««« There lives here,’ he said to his com- 
rades, ‘a fellow who does not expect me, 
and he shall soon hear news of my arrival.’ 

“He then spoke of the grudge that he 
had against Philippe, and declared that he 
would not leave Grenoble without being 
revenged, Beru’s captain, M. Robert, by 
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name, was informed of his project of ven- 
geance, and sent for him. 

“<«T am aware,’ he said, ‘that you area 
native of Vif, and you intend, doubtless, 
to demand leave of absence, for a few 
days, to visit your family; but you will 
not obtainit. I know what you meditate ; 
you are forbidden to leave the barracks 
until the day when your regiment quits 
Grenoble.’ 

* Beru feigned to obey, but that very 
evening, before the closing of the gates, he 
succeeded in leaving the city, with his 
musket and a cartridge-box, containing a 
few cartridges. You are acquainted with 
the Grande-Chartreuse ?” 

“Yes,” said Brillat-Savarin, “I visited 
it a few days since.” 

«Two roads,” continued Julienne, “ lead 
to this monastery ; the one, rough and dif- 
ficult, is practicable only for travellers on 
horseback and on foot ; it passes through 
a continual forest of cedars; it was not 
this, of course, that my husband chose, 
when he had to drive a flock of sheep be- 
fore him; he had taken a longer route 
down the valley, through which flows the 
Isére, and which runs as far as the town 
of Saint-Laurent. 

“Tt was here that he was to place his 
flock in the care of the shepherds, who had 
engaged to take charge of it; but on his 
revurn, as he would be alone, without any 
companion but his dog, he would, of course, 
prefer the shorter and more difficult road. 
Beru, having left Grenoble, arrived at Vif 
in the evening ; he here heard of Philippe’s 
temporary absence, and readily divined the 
way by which he would return; he set 
out, without delay, and placed himself in 
ambush, a little beyond the borough of 
Vareppe, near a deserted mill; he kept 
himself concealed in a thicket of maples, 
about two paces from the torrent, called 
the Raize, intending, after he had slain 
Philippe, to cast his body into it. My 
husband would, of course, pass through 
Vareppe, and follow the Raize. This did 
not fail to happen, and in the night, as 
Beru had conjectured. 

« The latter, still fearing Philippe’s cour- 
age, had resolved to attack him by surprise, 
and had stationed himself so that he could 
fire at him, without even being seen ; but 
Philippe had his dog with him, and when 
he was within thirty paces of Beru, the 














animal stopped, and began to bark. My 
husband stopped also, and perceiving some- 
thing like a human figure in the darkness, 
and as the barking of his dog admonished 
him that it was an enemy, he cried— 

«Holla! who is there ?’ 

“ Beru at once recognized Philippe’s 
voice. Then my husband saw a streak of 
flame, and heard a report; Beru had just 
fired. Philippe rushed upon his enemy, 
Bryan followed him, and by thelight of the 
moon, which was now rising, the two ad- 
versaries could plainly see each other. 

“The one was armed only with the iron- 
shod staff which the peasants of our moun- 
tains usually carry with them; the other 
had his sabre and his musket, which he 
was busily reloading ; but Phil'ppe did not 
give him time; with a stroke of his staff, 
he sent his musket flying to a distance of 
ten paces. 

««« Beru,’ he then said, ‘ when I married 
Julienne, I expected to fight with you, 
though nothing could have been more 
ridiculous, for how could you have been 
happy with a woman who did not love 
you? From all that I know of my wife’s 
character, I do not think you would have 
succeeded in obtaining her hand, even if 
she had not known me; but all this hap- 
pened more than two years ago, and you 
wish to assassinate me now! Listen to 
me: return to Grenoble, rejoin your regi- 
ment, and I will disclose to no one how 
you have dishonored the uniform that you 
wear.’ 

“ Instead of listening to this amicable 
overture, Beru drew his sabre, and ad- 
vanced a step toward Philippe. 

«You are still resolved to assassinate 
me,’ said my husband; ‘if you wish to 
fight a duel, I agree to it, but let it be to- 
morrow, by daylight, and in the presence 
of seconds, who can testify to our conduct,’ 

“«No,’ replied Beru, ‘you shall die 
here!’ 

««« You have a sabre,’ said my husband, 
‘and a bayonet also; give me one of these 
weapons, that, at least, the combat may be 
equal.’ 

“Beru’s sole reply to this demand 
was to brandish his sabre, and rush upon 


Philippe.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“T assure you, sir,” continued Julienne, 
addressing herself particularly to Brillat- 
Savarin—for the tax-gatherer, like all the 
inhabitants of Vif, was well acquainted 
with the story which she was narrating— 
“T assure you that, in all that I am rela- 
bo there is not one word of falsehood, 
and that my husband was compelled to 
defend his life against a bloodthirsty en- 
emy. ogee Philippe did not fear his 
antagonist, still he thought of taking to 
flight ; it was the wisest way, he reflected ; 
he advanced to seize Beru’s musket, in- 
tending, when he had secured it, to set off 
at full speed towards Vif, in hopes of out- 
stripping the assassin ; but at the moment 
when Philippe was about to put this project 
into execution, Beru, as I have said, rushed 
upon him, sabre in hand, and wounded 
him in the thigh. What could he do? 
Flight had now become impossible, and 
Philippe, menaced by the point of the 
sabre, could not suffer himself to be slain.” 

“Tt is better to kill the d—l,” said 
Brillat-Savarin, “than to let the d—! 
kill you.” 

“So thought Philippe,” said Julienne ; 
“and you comprehend, sir, that, already 
wounded, and with no other defense than 
a staff against an armed foe, he was in a 
difficult position. It is true, his staff was 
shod with iron, a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of a mountaineer; add to this the 
darkness, the necessity of vanquishing his 
enemy, and you will not be surprised at 
what happened. Beru advanced upon 
Philippe with the evident intention of 
slaying him. Philippe raised his staff, 
which fell upon his antagonist’s head, and 
stretched him dead at his feet. 

“There were two courses to take— 
either to fly, to quit the country, or to de- 
liver himseif over into the hands of justice. 
Philippe chose the latter. He stopped at 
the first village, he entered it, had his 
wound divadell, and, on the following day, 
dragged himself homeward, as well as he 
was able, where he informed me of all that 
I have just related to you. I did not, for 
a moment, doubt the truth of his recital, 
and still I felt that we were lost. Fortu- 
nately, I had preserved Beru’s letter, and 
the threats contained therein might prove 
an important piece of evidence. We re- 





— 


aired to Grenoble, and went at once to 

eru’s captain, to whom Philippe made a 
sincere confession of all that had passed. 
M. Robert listened, tranquilly, to Philippe, 
and had him placed under temporary ar- 
rest. ‘Justice should be done,’ he said, 
‘but he must be brought to trial.” The 
captain was a handsome man; he com- 
manded a company of grenadiers, and 
took great delight in having his men tall 
and well shaped ; being a native of Dau- 
phiné, he preferred to select them from 
among his fellow-countrymen. Philippe 
would make a magnificent grenadier, and 
thus advantageously replace Beru. When 
they had kept my poor husband for several 
weeks in prison, Captain Robert went to 
see him. 

“Philippe,” he said, ‘your affair is a 
serious one. 

“*Do you think so, Captain ?” 

“¢ Certainly : you have killed a French 
soldier, a soldier of the Emperor’s.’ 

“« True,’ said Philippe, ‘a soldier who 
attempted to assassinate me, and I killed 
him, only in self-defense.’ 

“ «That is your account of the affair.’ 

« «Excuse me,’ said Philippe. ‘I grant 
the encounter took place in the night, and 
in a lonely spot, but night and solitude are 
friends of the assassin.’ 

“True; but which was the assassin ?” 
rejoined the captain ; ‘ he or you? that is 
the question—for, after all, Philippe, Beru 
loved your wife, and had asked for her 
hand in marriage.’ 

“ «Tt was for that reason that he bore me 
malice,’ said Philippe ‘I was contented, 
happy, and wished only to be left in peace. 
I returned from Saint-Laurent, without 
even knowing that Beru had reappeared 
in the country; when he attacked me, he 
was armed with a sabre and a musket, and 
I had nothing but a staff. Besides, when 
I am brought before the tribunal, I will 
produce a letter, containing threats, which 
will prove that he has harbored feelings 
of hatred against me for more than two 
years; and then I have a good witness to 
testify in my behalf.’ 

a witness to testify concerning 
an affair in which, according to your own 
confession, God alone beheld you! And 
who is this witness ?” 

“ « Yourself, captain.’ 

«ey? 
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«“ «Yes, you. Were you not informed of 
Beru’s project ?—did you not forbid him 
to leave the city ?—did he not quit Greno- 
ble contrary to your orders? What more 
could be said in my favor ?’ 

“ €You are right, Philippe,’ replied the 
officer, after a few moments’ reflection, 
‘and my testimony shall not fail you; I 
will speak the truth. Still, I do not think 
that this will suffice.’ 

« « How?’ 

«Why, the question is not now of a 
duel in open day, but of a murder; you 
will prove that Beru bore you malice, and 
this very cireumstance renders it probable 
that you, on your side, bore him malice 
also. Hatred begets hatred. I know that 
a soldier may be an assassin, but your 
judges will scarcely admit it. They may 
think, indeed, that you acted in self- 
defense, but they will refuse to believe 
that there was no provocation on your 
part, and you will be condemned.’ 

“ At this word Philippe started. 

“ «1? condemned!’ he cried. 

“ «Take courage,’ resumed Captain Ro- 
bert, ‘not to death, but to a punishment, 
which, light as it may be, will lead to your 
ruin, by the loss of the time that you will 
pass in prison, and by the expenses of the 
trial. But I know of a way.’ 

“ Philippe, with drooping head, and his 
eyes filled with tears, no longer listened 
to the captain; he thought of the disgrace 
of the sentence, of the infamy of being 
condemned as an assassin. 

“ «There is one way,’ repeated the cap- 
tain. 

“ «A way! what way ?” 

“ «It is this: if you would offer to the 
State a compensation, I will undertake to 
put an end to the affair.’ 

“«« A compensation ? 
pensation can I offer ?” 

“ «Restore to the State the soldier of 
which you have deprived it.’ 

“ «Enter the service ? But my wife and 
children ?” 

“Captain Robert so terrified Philippe 
by his description of the consequences of 
a trial, and pictured a soldier’s life in so 
charming colors, that he overcame my 
husband’s repugnance. 

“*T began, as you will,’ he said, ‘ by 
being a common soldier, and now I am a 
captain ; and I hope I shall not stop here. 


And what com- 





You are a young, a handsome fellow ; 
you will make your way; you will be a 
captain one day, and perhaps a colonel.’ 

“ Philippe yielded ; he signed his engage- 
ment, and that very evening he was set at 
liberty. 

“1 will not speak of my despair,” con- 
tinued Julienne, “still, 1 was very glad to 
see my husband escape a trial. Philippe 
departed with his regiment, and when he 
left the house, poverty entered it. A 
woman cannot dig, nor sow, nor reap; she 
is obliged to hire laborers, and that is the 
first step to ruin. Philippe was no sooner 
in the garrison at Paris, than he fell sick. 
I borrowed money to send to him, and 
when once in the clutches of usurers, all 
was lost. By degrees I have sold all that 
we had, and to-day the tax gatherer 
threatens to deprive me of the last shel- 
ter which remains to me and my chil- 
dren,” 

“Believe me, my good woman,” said 
the tax gatherer, “it is not I, who”— 

Brillat-Savarin took upon his knife the 
last morsel of cheese that remained upon 
the dish; he ate it gravely ; it was a final 
trial. 

‘¢Excellent !” he said; “and could you 
make such cheeses, Julienne, and send 
them to Paris?” 

« As many as you please, sir! 
often made them.” 

“And at what price would you sell 
them ?” 

“ Why, sir, they should bring six sous, 
if I am to earn a livelihood.” 

“Six sous! Reflect, Julienne, you 
have two children, you are in debt, and 
your husband is in the army. You must 
sell your cheeses for thirty sous. At Pa- 
ris a cheese that is not rather dear, is 
never thought good. You must send a 
hundred of your cheeses to Madame 
Chevet at the Palais Royale, with a bill 
receipted, for lam going to pay you for 
them in advance.” 

With these words he drew from his 
pocket seven napoleons, to which he added 
two crowns, and placed them upon the 
table. 

« Pay the tax gatherer his dues,” he said, 
‘‘and set to work. When Madame Chevet 
has sold these cheeses, she will write to you 
for more, which you will send with a bill, 
not receipted; then you must make ar- 


? 
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rangements with a banker in Grenoble, 
who will act as agent between Madame 
Chevet and yourself.” 

Julienne overwhelmed him with ex- 
pressions of gratitude. _Brillat-Savarin 
asserted that it was he who was the 
obliged party, since he had discovered an 
unknown dish, a new enjoyment for which 
his friends, the gourmands of Paris, would 
be highly indebted to him. He took his 
fowling-piece, threw his game-bag across 
his broad shoulders, and started off to 
resume his hunt, and thus escape the 
thanks of the peasant woman of Dauphiné, 
and the obsequious salutations of the tax 
gatherer. 

Not long after, he returned to Paris, 
and extolled the cheese of Vif to M. 
d’Aigrefeuille, that intelligent disciple of 
the gastronomic tastes of Cambacéres. 
The cheese of Vif appeared upon the 
table of the arch-chancellor, and if the 
truth must be told, it was eaten in great 
moderation. It was declared good, but 
they reproached Brillat-Savarin for hav- 
ing suffered himself to be carried away by 
too sudden an enthusiasm, and for not 
having taken into account his condition, 
when he tasted it for the first time, the 
absence of all other viands, and an appe- 
tite excited by the keen air of the moun- 
tains. Brillat-Savarin, they said, had 
been moved, doubtless, with compassion 
at the sight of the unhappy woman’s pov- 
erty, and his heart had influenced the 
judgment of his palate. The cheese of 
Vif was declared to be inferior to Chester 
or to Stilton, and it was decided that it 
would never bear away the palm from its 
peagapor of Sassenage. Nevertheless it 
had its day, like every thing that is new in 
Paris; but this day at last declined, and 
in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo, the 
cheese of Vif was no longer spoken of. 
Brillat-Savarin, himself, had forgotten that 
mine, whose veins had not yielded the 
treasures which they had promised. He 
was like all the world, absorbed in the 
grave affairs which then occupied Europe, 
and more especially France, when on 
rising one morning, after having sat late 
at his desk the night before, a letter was 
pierre in his hands, which ran as fol- 
ows: 


‘ Sir—Will you be so kind as to accept 





a dinner from a captain who is under the 
greatest obligation to you, and who, des- 
pairing of ever being able to pay his debt 
of gratitude, wishes at least to haye the 
pleasure of thanking you,,. glass in hand. 
As he hopes you will not refuse him this 
additional favor, he will have the honor 
to call for you at five o’clock this evening.” 


“No signature!” said Brillat-Savarin. 
“A captain! Well, well, I shall be 
obliged to put up with a poor dinner, at 
some restaurateur of the third class; but 
never mind !” 

Brillat-Savarin happened at this mo- 
ment to be in one of those disagreeable 
moods, in which almost every man finds 
himself, when he has passed at labor a 
good portion of the time which should be 
devoted to sleep; in the mood, indeed, of 
every man of sense, who feels that he has 
become temporarily stupid ; who finds the 
air damp, the time slow, and the atmos- 
phere oppressive. He breakfasted, there- 
fore, upon a cup of chocolate, perfumed 
with ambergris, a preparation that he re- 
commends in such cases, and waited. 

At five o’clock a domestic ushered into 
his saloon, a handsome man of about 
thirty-six years of age; he wore on his 
breast the ribbon of the Legion of Honor ; 
his wife was leaning upon his arm, and 
they were followed by two lads, the eldest 
of which could not be more than thirteen 

ears of age. The captain embraced 

rillat-Savarin, and his wife and children 
did the same; the councillor submitted to 
these caresses without remonstrance. 
They descended the stairs, stepped into a 
carriage, and the coachman was directed 
to drive to the Rocher du Cancale. 

“ T am saved !” thought Brillat-Savarin, 
who feared that he was about to be sub- 
jected to a plain family dinner, and who, 
besides, set a high value upon the fish and 
game of the Rocher du Cancale. 

He was led into an apartment, where a 
splendid first course augured well for the 
two courses which were to follow. All 
took their seats, but at the moment of 
unfolding the napkins, Brillat-Savarin 
said— 

“Excuse me, but who are you, my 
good friends? worthy people doubtless ; 
and you, cxptain, a brave officer. I do 
not question it; but one is not sorry to 
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know more of his companions at table ; 
tell me, therefore, your name, captain, if 
you please.” 

«Let us dine,” replied the captain, 
“and you will then be able, perhaps, to 
name me yourself.” 

As he spoke, he pointed out to his guest 
some oysters of Ostende, as fresh as they 
were fat and inviting. The dinner was 
faultless. The cook of the Rocher du 
Cancale had surpassed himself, and at the 
second course, a pheasant, a Ja sainte- 
alliance, was served up, according to a 
method recommended by Brillat-Savarin 
himself. At last came the dessert. After 
two sumptuous courses, it seemed reason- 
able to expect that it would be worthy of 
so excellent a dinner. 
ever, merely of a small, white, round 
cheese, which the waiter, with a grave air, 
placed in the centre of the table. 


It consisted, how- | 





At the | 


same moment an old dog made his way | 


into the dining-room, and rushed between 
~the legs of the guests. 

“Down, Bryan! down, Bryan !” 
the captain. 

“Mon Dieu!’ cried Brillat-Savarin, 
struck by a sudden remembrance, “ the 
cheese of Vif! Bryan, who devoured my 
roast chicken ten years ago! You are 
Julienne, madam ?”” 

“ And I am Philippe Jazel, the husband 
of a wife, and the father of children, whom 
you, sir, saved from poverty.” 

The kind and worthy magistrate was 
again clasped in the arms of this grateful 
family ; and when the general emotion had 
somewhat subsided, and to the solitary 
cheese of Vif were added champagne and 
the fruits of the season, Brillat-Savarin 
said : 

“This poor cheese of Vif has not made 
its fortune in Paris. The Parisians would 
not bite at it. It has never been popu- 
lar.” 

“ Still, it has made our fortune,” 
Julienne. 


said 


replied 
“Madame Chevet has taken a 


t 





great number from me, to say nothing of 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux.” 

“«It seems that the departments have a 
better taste than the capital,” said Brillat- 
Savarin. 

“From that moment 
seemed to attend my wife,” said the cap- 
tain; ‘‘she paid her debts, and educated 
her children; a rich uncle died not Jong 
after, and left her all his wealth; she then 
purchased back the land which she had 
sold, and planted it with mulberry trees. 
Yes, sir, it is even better to raise silkworms 
than to sell cheeses. Julienne is, to-day, 
at the head of the most lucrative establish- 
ment in the department. As for myself, 
at the time when Julienne had the good 
fortune to provide you with so wretched 
a dinner at Vif, I was ill at Paris. I 
quickly recovered, however, and rejoined 
my regiment. I have fought in man~ 
battles, sir, and you see how I have been 
recompensed ; I have the cross, and am a 
captain. My poor captain, M. Robert, 
who had been promoted to the rank of 
colonel, fell at my side, upon the field of 
honor. Ah, sir,” continued Jazel, again 
clasping the magistrate’s hand, “ your 
benefits were not bestowed upon ingrates ; 
what can we do for you?” 

This poor family could do nothing for a 
councillor of the Court of Cassation ; the 
latter, on the contr ary, continued to pro- 
tect them; obtained places for each of the 
sons ; through his patronage, and thanks 
to the brilliant condition of the service, 
the captain was soon appointed a com- 
mandant. 

Brillat-Savarin, who has enriched his 
work with many personal anecdotes, has 
neglected to insert this, and many others 
which do him no less honor ; a good citizen, 
an irreproachable magistrate, and a gour- 
mand as amiable as erudite, he never re- 
proached Napoleon with but one fault: 

“His majesty, emperor, and king,” 
often said, ‘always ate too fast.” 


or vd fortune 


he 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


CESSION OF THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA. 


In our summary for February we were com- 
pelled from want of space to break off from this 
subject. 

n Friday, 22d December, the debate on the 
above bill was continued. On motion of Mr. 
Yulee, the condition requiring the State to 
comménce the work in two and complete it in 
ten years, was stricken out. 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, moved to 
amend the bill so as to appropriate a certain 
sum of money to enable the Secretary of War 
to have the everglades explored, and a report 
made to Congress, as soon as may be practi- 
cable, with a view of ascertaining what action 
is necessary in regard tothem. He did this, 
he said, for the purpose of testing the princi- 
ple involved in the bill, and to ascertain how 
far they were to depart from the usual legisla- 
tion of Congress on this subject. They had 
had propositions from Arkansas, and might 
have, should this bill pass, from every State in 
the Union where there are public lands, for 
grants of all swamp lands within their respect- 
ive limits. He was willing, as a member of 
~ ys yi - age nds, : a all 
this land explored by the to ical engi- 
neers of the United Btates, He. prawn ‘ial 
by them, stating the nature of the improve- 
ments which ought to be made, the quantity of 
land which would thereby be rendered saleable, 
its value, and the expense attendant upon these 
improvement’ He then proceeded to remark 
upon the vagueness of the information submit- 
ted to the Senate as to the nature and expense 
of the work to be performed ; but, he continued, 
his objection to the whole bill lay a little be- 
yond this. He wished, if it could be done, to 
allow the General Government to retain its 
jurisdiction and control over the public lands, 
not only in Florida and Arkansas, but in every 
other State construct all necessary drains, 
and then sell the lands and allow every 
State in the Union to participate in the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds in an equal interest. 
But, as he would not play the policy of the dog 
in the manger, if the Government will not do 
this, then rather than that the country should 
remain in its present unproductive condition, 
he would be in favor of the States draining 
these lands, and appropriating them to some 
useful purpose. But he believed the General 
Government would do it better than the States, 
and ought to doit. He did not know but that 





after they had sent out competent engineers to 
explore, to level, and to estimate the cost of 
such a proceeding, and had received from them 
a full report of what they had done, they might 
ultimately adopt the course now proposed, and 

ive these lands to the States in which they 
ie. By obtaining this knowledge, they could 
determine whether to do so or not; and the in- 
formation thus acquired would be of great val- 
ue to the States to whom such lands might be 

iven. The estimate of the maximum cost of 
this work is $500,000. Could the work be ac- 
complished for that sum, it would take the 
General Government one, two or three years 
at the farthest, to do it; whereas, if it was to 
be commenced by the State within two years, 
especially under the present condition of its 
finances, its completion need not be expected 
for some ten or fifteen years at the least. 

Mr. Westcott contended that a topographi- 
cal survey of these lands would be perfectly 
useless to Congress. They had already au- 
thentic information from various most respecta- 
ble sources, all of them agreeing that these 
lands.were perfectly worthless, and would not 
pay the cost of surveying. The question pro- 
pounded by the Senator, if he mistook not, was, 
whether Congress was prepared to enter upon 
the business of improvement with regard to 
these lands, as well as to those overflowed by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries? There 
were some who entertained constitutional ob- 
jections as to the power of Congress to enhance 
the value of either public or private lands by 
making public improvements within the States. 
But he (Mr. Westcott) had other objections. 
Of all public improvements, those devised, car- 
ried on, and completed by the Federal Govern- 
ment were the worst. It takes a year to pre- 
pare to enter upon the work; another year to 
make the necessary reconnoissances and sur- 
veys; another year to put the results in proper 
form, in printed statements and maps ; another 
year to bring the matter before Congress ; an- 
other year or two to have it criticised and can- 
v ; and some three or four years after 
that to get an act passed authorizing the com- 
mencement of the work. Except works of a 
peculiarly scientific character, the army officers 
were the worst persons to be employed on them. 
They are gallant in warfare, but they know 
very little of other matters. He would rather 
trust the execution of a work to a practical 
civil engineer than to the whole corps of topo- 
graphical engineers, as high a respect as he 
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had for most of them. It would be executed 
infinitely better by officers appointed by the 
State, who would be interested in having it 
done effectually. 

Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, contended for the 
general principle embraced in this bill. All 
admit, he said, that it is an interference with 
the authority and resources of a State, to hold 
large bodies of public land within it which 
are not available either for the purposes of the 
General Government or for the use of the State. 
Here was not less than one-eighth of the State 
of Florida totally worthless both to that State 
and the General Government. The State 
thinks that, instead of permitting these lands to 
remain a desert, where a human being can 
scarcely penetrate either by land or water, she 
can make them available. This fact being 
satisfactorily ascertained, there ought to be no 
hesitation in ceding them even without condi- 
tions. 

In reply to the supposition of Mr. Downs, 
that Mr. Underwood’s amendment embraced 
the principle of the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands, the latter stated that his 
amendment did not touch that question. He 
had only referred to that policy for the purpose 
of showing that he wished to get rid of the 
system which now prevails in regard to those 
lands. The simple question upon the amend- 
ment was, whether they should, by a little de- 
lay, get more information, or give away at 
once seven million eight hundred thousand 
acres of land? His friend from Florida must 
excuse him if he had more confidence in the 
officers of the topographical corps than in any 
gentlemen who might be selected for the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, considered it 
utterly out of the question for the General 
Government to attempt improving those lands. 
There had not been a single instance of such 
a measure being adopted since the formation 
of the Government. Mr. Underwood replied, 
that in all applications heretofore for the ces- 
sion of lands to aid in the construction of pub- 
lic works, the principle upon which they had 
been sought to be justified was, that it would 
render the land still retained by the Government 
so much the more valuable. Why may not the 
Government, he asked, accomplish the same 
object by opening a canal or otherwise draining 
the land, for the purpose of making the whole 
so much the more valuable ? 

Mr. Benton thought the officers of the Gen- 
eral Land Office were the proper persons to 
look to for such information as they might need 
in relation to these matters. In an official re- 
port from this source they were told that the 
everglades could not be surveyed without first 
being drained. So, then, they had all the in- 
formation they needed in order to act defini- 
tively upon this bill. There is an axiom that 
when any property passes from hands that 





cannot use it into hands that can use it, there 
is a public gain, and it was in that point of 
view that he regarded all these inundated lands 
in the United States. He had no idea of the 
Federal Government making money by any 
operation it engagesin. He did not think it 
could do so, and it ought not if it could. Upon 
national considerations, as well as upon those 
which apply to the State, he thought it impor- 
tant that they should pass this bill. 

The further consideration of the bill was 
here postponed ; and the attention of the Sen- 
ate was mainly occupied, until after the holy- 
days, with private and other bills of little gene- 
ral interest. The only question bearing upon 
this subject, which has since occupied the 
attention of Congress, was the Bill for the 


DRAINAGE OF SWAMP LANDS. 


On the 2d of February, Mr. Vinton moved 
to lay the bill on the table, giving to Louisiana 
the overflowed and swamp lands in that State, 
now unfit for cultivation, but his motion did not 
prevail ; yeas, 45; nays, 100. 

The bil! was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr. Vinton moved to reconsider the vote first 
taken. He said that he would be glad to give 
his support to the bill, if he could believe that 
it could be done without setting a precedent 
which would involve the Government in very 
great difficulty in disposing of the public lands 
hereafter. ‘This bill proposed to do what never 
has been done before. It does not undertake 
to tell the amount of lands in Louisiana unfit 
for cultivation. Pass this bill,and you cannot 
sell Jands there until it be decided what lands 
are unfit for cultivation. The effect is to take 
every foot of land out of the market, until the 
fact is settled by somebody. 

Mr. Hall, of Missouri, said that Congress had 
last session passed a law authorizing those who 
had selected lands unfit for cultivation, to select 
other lands in lieu thereof. Mr. Vinton replied, 
that that subject bore no relation to this. The 
greatest objection to the measure was this. 
Many years ago, under a resolution which was 
passed, the land officers and receivers were di- 
rected to report to the Government what lands 
were unfit for cultivation. They reported three 
fourths in Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and even in Illinois, one of the 
richest countries in the world. If this bill pass, 
these States will come in on Congress for simi- 
lar favors,and with justas much reason. The 
swamp lands cost twice as much for the sur- 
veys as the other lands. 

Mr. Thibodeaux said, that to his personal 
knowledge, surveyors, in order to draw mone 
from the ‘Treasury, surveyed the marshes which 
have not been sold, and never will be. Mr. 
Vinton replied, that the bill grants all the lands 
which have not been surveyed. Mr. Harman- 
son said, that the number of acres of swamp 
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lands in Lousiana was originally five millions. 
That State had made thirteen hundred miles of 
levees at a cost of more than eight millions of 
dollars; by this three millions of acres had been 
rendered fit for cultivation, and the Government, 
without contributing a dollar in return for these 
advantages, had put the money derived from 
the sales into the Treasury. The lives of some 
of the people of Louisiana depended upon the 
passage of this bill; much of the land was now 
overflowed. Pass it and the place of pestilence 
will be made a plave of health. 

After some remarks from Mr. Brodhead in fa- 
vor of the bill, Mr. Boydon moved to lay the 
bill on the table, which was negatived, and it 
was then passed ; yeas, 101 ; nays, 61. 


CASE OF A NEW YORK SANTA FE TRADER. 


On the 22d of February, the Bill for the relief 
of Peter X. Harmony, of New York, was taken 
up in the Senate on motion of Mr. Yulee. It 
appears that in the spring of 1846, Mr. Har- 
mony left St. Louis with a large caravan of 
merchandise for Santa Fe and Chihuahua; 
near Santa Fe he was stopped by the advanced 
corps of General Kearny’s ea? and ordered 
into the rear with his train, and was informed 
that war existed between the United States 
and Mexico, he being ignorant of it up to that 
time. Subsequently. however, Mr. Harmony 
was permitted to leave Santa Fe and to move on 
with his caravan toward Chihuahua, in pursu- 
ance of his original intention, under information 
that he would be allowed by the Mexican autho- 
rities to trade with the Mexican people. On 
his way he was intercepted by Col. Doniphan 
on his march to Chihuahua; his mules and 
wagons were pressed into the public service, 
ped rend ae as part of the army train till their 
arrival at Chihuahua. The fatigues of the 
march broke down the animals of the caravan. 
The goods were declared to be contraband of 
war by the Mexican authorities, and all Mexi- 
cans were declared to be traitors who should 
trade forthem. After remaining in Chihauhua 
some two months, Colonel Doniphan moved on 
to Saltillo, and offered his army as an escort to 
Mr. Harmony’s train, if he should think fit to 
accompany the troops. Mr. Harmony could 
not go from the crippled condition of his mules ; 
and thus the animals, the wagons, and the 
were lost. The Bill as it passed the 

ouse provides for compensation for the mules 
and wagons. The committee of the Senate 
report an amendment, providing an indemnity 
for the other property —that is, the goods of 
the caravan. ‘The whole bill will amount to 
$80,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. Mason, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Underwood, 
Mr. Rusk, Mr. Walker, Mr. Hale, and Mr. 
Upham advocated the passage of the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Miles, and Mr. Bradbury 








opposed the amendment making restitution for 
the goods. 

The amendment was agreed to and the Bill 
passed.—New York Herald. 


ARMS FOR CALIFORNIA ADVENTURERS. 


On the 22d February, the Senate by unani- 
mous consent took up for consideration the 
joint resolution in favor of furnishing emigrants 
to California, New Mexico, and Oregcn with 
arms and ammunition from the public stores, at 
the government price. 

The Bill was passed after a few explanatory 
remarks. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


A report of a Bill to establish a department 
of the interior was presented to the House of 
Representatives on the 12th of February, by 
Mr. Vinton of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. This Bill was opposed by several of 
the members on the ground that it was brought 
forward too late in the session. The Bill was 
however read. It enacts that from and after 
this act there shall be created a new executive 
department of the government, to be called the 
Department of the Interior; the head of which 
is to be called the Secretary of the Interior, to 
be appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and to receive the 
same salary as the other secretaries, $6000. 
The Bill defines the duties of the new office 
and provides for the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner of Customs, and for an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Bill was then or- 
dered to be printed to enable the members to 
look into it. 

On the 15th February, the House resumed 
the consideration of the Bill, and after some 
debate the question on the passage of the Bill 
was taken, by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
affirmative. Yeas 112, Nays 78. The title 
of the Bill was altered to an Act to Establish 
the Home Department. The Bill was the next 
day transmitted to the Senate, duly signed by 
the Speaker, by the hands of the Clerk of the 
House. 

On the 17th of February, this Bill was read 
in the Senate and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

On the 3d of March, the Home Department 
Bill was taken up inthe Senate. The Depart- 
ment was to include the Bureau of Pensions, 
Indian Affairs, and Patent Office. The debate 
was animated, and was conducted by Messrs. 
King, Cameron, Bright, Jefferson Davis, Cal- 
houn, and Foote. Jt was continued in the even- 
ing session, when the Bill was warmly op- 
posed by Mr. Mason, Mr. Allen, and Mr. 
Dickinson, and supported by Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Downs. 

The Home Department Bill thea passed— 
thirty-one to twenty-five. 
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THE MILEAGE QUESTION. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 21st 
February, this bill was taken up, regulating 
the mileage of members, and providing that the 
distance for which mileage shall be allowed be 
computed by the shortest continuous mail 
route; and likewise restricting the amount to 
be appropriated to the purchase of books for the 
members. After some debate, the yeas and 
nays were called for, and taken on the passage 
of the bill, and decided in the affirmative by— 
yeas, 157; nays, 16. 


FOREIGN PAUPERS. 


On the 17th of February the Senate took up 
the resolution offered by Mr. Webster on the 
8th of that month, directing an inquiry to be 
made into the expediency of requiring security 
from emigrant paupers, in order to prevent 
them from becoming a public charge. An 
amendment making provision for printing cer- 
tain directions of the Supreme Court on the 
subject, was then submitted and agreed to, and 
the resolution adopted. 


RELIEF TO SUFFERERS BY THE WAR. 


A bill was reported in the House on the 12th 
February, making provisions for the families of 
those who have died since the war of wounds 
received, or diseases contracted in Mexican 
service. The bill was considered, read, and 
passed.— New York Herald. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The chief battle-ground of the contending 
parties of the North and South has, since our 
last summary, been an amendment, backed by 
Mr. Walker, the Senator from Wisconsin, to 
the bill for making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of Government. The 
amendment provided, “ under the direction of 
the President, to extend the revenue laws, the 
navigation laws, the Indian laws, with all other 
general laws of the United States, as far as ap- 
plicable, over the territory of California and the 
territory of New Mexico.” 

On the 12th February the Senate took up the 
bill making APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CIVIL 
AND DIPLOMATIC EXPENSES of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal! year. 

Several amendments were recommended by 
the Committee, and Mr. Atherton, of New 
Hampshire, gave a detailed explanation of them. 

All the amendments proposed, except one, 
were then adopted collectively, without opposi- 
tion. The bill contains a provision for the 


ABOLITION OF FLOGGING IN THE NAVY, 


which the Finance Committee recommended 
should be stricken out. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, was opposed 
to this recommendation, and made an eloquent 
speech against the whole system of flogging. 





Mr. Badger, of North Carvlina, spoke at some 
length in favor of the recommendation of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Yulee, of Florida, made a few remarks 
in favor of striking out this provision, chiefly 
on the ground that it did not appropriately be- 
long to this bill. It would be better to let the 
Committee on Naval Affairs look into the sub- 
ject of flogging ; and if they should find it pro- 
per and convenient to do so, they might then 
recommend a suitable law for abolishing it. 

Mr. Niles spoke against the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, and Messrs. Butler, 
Breese, Clayton, Phelps, in favor of striking 
out the clause. The question was taken, and 
the motion to strike out carried. 

On the 20th Feb. Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, 
submitted an amendment for the extension of 
the revenue laws of the United States over 
California and New Mexico; also to extend the 
Constitution of the United States, and all gene- 
ral laws which are applicable, over the same ; 
likewise, that the President appoint the officers 
and make the necessary regulations to carry 
these provisions into eflect—the object being 
to preserve order and administer justice in these 
territories. 

Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, offered an amend- 
ment to the amendment providing for a State 
Government in California, and striking out of 
Mr. Walker’s amendment everything which is 
inconsistent with Mr. Bell’s proposition. 

A discussion ensued as to the propriety of 
Mr. Bell’s amendment, which was sustained by 
the Chair and by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. Bell, in reply to the remarks of the Se- 
nators, said, that he was much embarrassed by 
the disapprobation evinced by several of the 
Senators to his proposition ; but a sense of duty 
prompted him to persist, however unpleasant 
it might be. He saw that it was the only 
chance for getting a vote on this most import- 
ant subject. Without concluding his remarks, 
at the suggestion of several Senators, Mr. Bell 
gave way. 

On the 21st, Mr. Beil resumed his remarks 
in support of the amendment he had submitted. 
He contended, that the creation of a State Gov- 
ernment, as provided for in his amendment, was 
strictly constitutional, and proceeded to show 
that such an amendment could be properly en- 
grafted upon the bill which was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, rose and addressed 
the Senate, in an able and eloquent speech, de- 
nouncing in warm terms the proposition of the 
honorable Senatorfrom Tennessee. ‘The mode 
which the gentleman had taken to introduce it 
was a departure from all parliamentary prece- 
dent, snd contrary to every rule of propriety. 
He replied to the arguments of the Senator, and 
took exception to some of the positions which 
were assumed in the report of the Judiciary 
Committee on the subject. 
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The yeas and nays were called, on motion, 
on Mr. Bell’s amendment. The result was, 
yeas, 4; nays, 39. 

The vote on Mr. Walker’s amendment was 
postponed, in order to afford an opportunity for 
revisal. 

On the 22d, Mr. Webster submitted a few 
remarks, with reference to the territorial ques- 
tion. He concluded by exhibiting a paper 
which he proposed to offer, hereafter, as an 
amendment to the general appropriation bill, 
authorizing the President to maintain posses- 
sion of New Mexico and California, and, for the 
purpose of preserving authority and order in 
those territories, directing him to employ such 
force as may be necessary of the army and na- 
vy ; the existing laws to remain in force there, 
and officers appointed to see that they are re- 
gularly executed; martial law not to be pro- 
claimed at any time, and an appropriation to be 
made by the Government, with the view of car- 
rying out the object of the bill. The report 
was ordered to be printed. 

On the 23d, the Senate resumed the consid- 
eration of this bill. 

Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, submitted, as an 
amendment to Mr. Walker’s amendment, the 

roposition of which he had given notice on 

ednesday. It provides for a temporary gov- 

ernment to be extended over New Mexico and 
California. 

Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Senate, 
in an eloquent speech. He said, the Senate 
and the country would bear him witness, that 
he had no hand in bringing about the state of 
things which had called for these proceedings. 
The state of things now existed; and the busi- 
ness in which the Senate was now engaged 
showed, in a very marked manner, the impolicy 
of their territorial acquisitions upon the South- 
ern border. But things past should not be 
mingled with things present. Sufficient for the 
day was the evil thereof. It was not well to 
dwell too much on the past, nor wise to attempt 
too much for the future. Our present duty was 
to give a peaceable government to California, 
to preserve the lives of well-disposed residents, 
and to restrain those who were evil-disposed. 
We should not go beyond this object at present. 
No attempt should be made to execute the re- 
venue laws. It could not be done without 
courts, which could only be established under 
a regular government. Any government for 
those territories must, at present, be substan- 
tially military. A bill had come from the House, 
for extending the revenue laws over the terri- 
tories. The course he would recommend to 
the Senate would be, to resist all these amend- 
ments to the general appropriation bill; and 
when that bill should be pala of, to take up 
the subject of the territories, and act indepen- 
dently on it. If the Senate should see fit to 
adopt this course, when the House-bill alluded 
to came up, he would move to strike out all af- 






ter the enacting clause, and insert the proposi- 
tion handed in by him on Wednesday. The 
disposition which had been manifested by the 
Senate showed, that none of these amendments 
to the a appropriation bill were accepta- 
ble. He had avoided, and would avoid all ex- 
traneous subjects, and would bring up no sub- 
jects which were calculated to excite local pre- 
judices. He would oppose all movements which 
were calculated to prevent the adoption of a 


peace in the new territories. 

The Senate adjourned without taking any 
further action on the bill. 

In the House of Representatives, on the same 
evening, a debate arose, incidentally, on the 
question of the new territories, and whic we 
cannot refrain from giving, in order to atford 
our readers the perusal of a sketch of one of the 
most able speeches which has been delivered 
during the late Session. It was induced by 
some observations offered by Mr. Turner, of 
Illinois, who said : 

That as this was perhaps the last time that 
his voice would be heard in that hall, he pro- 
posed to make a few remarks, expressive of 
some views which he held on the subject of 
slavery, and, in connection with this subject, 
with regard to the territories of New Mexico 
and California. He held it to be the duty of the 
present Congress to provide a government for 
each of those territories, and for this he had 
several reasons. First,, by treaty stipulations 
we have bound ourselves to the inhabitants of 
those territories, to furnish them protection un- 
til such time as they may be admitted into the 
Union, as States. Many propositions have been 
brought before Congress pointing to this result. 
We have had territorial bills, and bills which 
proposed to admit those territories tnto the 
Union as States. He, for one, was decidedly 
in favor of giving them territorial, and not State 
governments. “It is well known to every 
member, that there are now people in the terri- 
tories who emigrated from all parts of the 
Union. They have gone there, many of them, 
to take up permanent abodes ; others, to amass 
fortunes and return. But would it be just to 
those people, and to our friends and brethren, 
to impose on them the burden and expense of 
State governments? Why, these emigrants 
have not yet houses to shelter them ; their fields 
are not yet cultivated, and they have to rely on 
the surrounding country for their means of sub- 
sistence. Should we, then, throw on them the 
burdens of State government—burdens never 
before thrown on any people without their con- 
sent ?” 

Here Mr. Turner was interrupted by a ques- 
tion of order, which the Chairman and the 
House decided in his favor. 

Mr. McClelland, by permission of his col- 
leagues, said, that if Congress should pass a 





law enabling the people of California to form a 
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State government, it was for the people to ac- 
cept or reject the law. It was not obligatory 
on them. He would vote for such a measure, 
to let the people there come into the Union. 

Mr. Turner was aware that there are many 
persons in favor of State governments for the 
territories at this time. He was not vain of his 
qualities, but he believed that, if prejudices were 
entirely laid aside and stripped of externals, he 
could convince every member that it is not 
proper to create State governments for the ter- 
ritories. There are, however, so many exter- 
nals, that the minds of members are not able to 
receive sound arguments. But he addressed 
himself to his constituents and to the country ; 
let the test of time bear him out whether he was 
right or wrong. He was not aware that there 
was any large or respectable body of citizens of 
New Mexico or California who wished to come 
into the Union as States. Conceiving the fact 
that the people have the right to organize State 
Governments, and apply for admission into the 
Union, he would ask his colleague, whether 
the people of New Mexico and California have 
met in convention and applied for admission ? 
Until they made application, it would be an act 
of tyranny to force State governments uponthem. 
Many gentlemen are in favor of this, for the 
purpose of avoiding the vexed question of slave- 
ry. Itis not right it should be dodged in any 
way. It should be met boldly and fearlessly. 
So long as slavery tends to array one section 
against another, it should be settled, some way 
or other. It threatens the permanence of the 
Union. He then took up and reviewed, in con- 
demnation, the Southern address of members 
of Congress. 

This brought up Mr. McDowell, of Virgi- 
nia, who said, that he was in favor of admit- 
ting the territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia as States. The bill which had been pro- 
posed by his colleague, (Mr. Preston,) and that 
introduced by the Senator from IIlinois, (Mr. 
Douglas,) rest on the same basis, and must be 
rejected or passed on the same foundation and 
for similar reasons. Both these measures, how- 
ever, are liable to objection ; not, in his opinion, 
fatal objections. He looked on them as fur- 
nishing, at a critical moment, a means by which 
the existing difficulty may be settled. Mr. 
Madison said, that the right of Congress to 
control a territory was founded in necessity, 
being a suspension of self-government; and 
ought never to be extended farther, and con- 
tinued longer, than occasion may require it. 
We have the national safety to protect—the 
most important and imperative obligation. On 
the other hand, government and laws are to be 

rovided for the territories. In all the attempts 
itherto made there has not been success; but 
they have been rather prolific of apprehension 
and alarm, and stirring up a spirit of enmity 
and feudamong us. In this gloomy conjecture, 


mediation and peace, which had no intimacy 
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with sectional interests and feelings, which cut 
loose from the abounding sources of jealousy 
and disturbance, and to which there can be no 
constitutional objections, can pacifically termi- 
nate all national disputes. Our Constitution 
was founded upon compromise. It was a ques- 
tion of wisdom at that day, and is so at the 
present. He called upon Congress to carry 
out the spirit of that instrument. The South, 
being the smaller portion of the Union, was not 
able to protect itself from aggression from with- 
out; therefore he asked gentlemen to act 
in accordance with the objects for which the 
Constitution was formed, and in its spirit. The 
people of that section, however, were deter- 
mined to stand on it while it should exist. If 
it fall—which, God in his mercy forbid !—and 
if their interests be not protected, then they will 
have to seek a remedy without the limits of the 
Constitution, as their own hearts may direct. 
Before such a state of things should occur, he 
would invoke the interposition of the safeguard 
of the Constitution. What State ever sacri- 
ficed so much as Virginia? She was the most 
powerful of all the States, in numbers, wealth, 
physical capacity, and political influence ; and 
yet she resigned many of her advantages for 
the protection of the weak. He asked that the 
North would measure out, in return, the mea- 
sure of justice which she had meted out to 
them ; and let the South realize, in her experi- 
ence, that national generosity is not simply un- 
adulterated national folly, Some men will not 
permit, by their votes, slavery to exist in the 
territories ; and this brings the North and South 
face to face in dread array. But the bills to 
which he had adverted buried the agitatin 
question, and made up a new issue. He asked, 
that the judgment of the Court, as the lawyers 
say, be entered on a new record. He desired 
to sink the question of government for the ter- 
ritories, and entertain the proposition to admi 
them, on an equal footing with the members of 
the confederacy, as States, with the rights and 
jurisdiction of States. We have no control over 
the international affairs of States. The propo- 
sition plants itself on the ground of common 
agreement, and asks all to come forward to its 
support. If this be adopted, the bond of our 
brotherhood will be more complete ; the heav- 
ing ocean which rises to our feet will sink 
back, as smooth as glass, and tranqui) asa 
summer’s sea. Reject it, and you may open up 
a pit, horrible only as the home of the lost. As 
to the introduction of slavery into the territo- 
ries, it would not increase the number of slaves, 
nor add one particle to their present hardships. 
It adds strength, however, to the South, and 
this is in perfect accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. It was a change of locality—nothing 
more. Instead of letting slavery drain off, there 
is a desire to hedge it in. 

Mr. McDowell then commenced an eloquent 
appeal to Massachusetts, but his hour had ex- 
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pired. There were cries of “Go on, go on,” 
and by common consent he proceeded. 

He said that Virginia and Massachusetts 
were twin sisters, and had shared the horrors 
and perils of the Revolution ; together resisted 
tyranny, and assisted in establishing a common 
government. It was their privilege to worship 
here, standing at a common altar, with clean 
hands and honest hearts, doing right to all and 
wrong to none. It is their hope to carry ona 
glorious national career, comforting, supporting, 
cheering one another through the trials of the 
day, and showing to mankind that nothing can 
corrupt, and only death can destroy their union. 
They were equal before the Revolution, and 
at the beginning of the Revolution; they were 
associates in 1777; they were united and equal 
in 1787, co-operating equally in every sense. 
Was Massachusetts a that they should 
still continue to be equal? Weare admonished 
that republics which lose their liberty never 
revive. Although the spirit never dies, it does 
not reanimate. ould that there were here 
the spirit of the elder Brutus, who gave his son 
to the axe of justice, because he loved his 
country better than his son! Would that there 
were here the spirit of the younger Pitt or the 
elder Adams, who in the midst of suffering 
never forgot his country, and who in his dyin 
hour prayed that God would remember the lan 
of his birth! Would there were the spirit of 
the enthusiastic Frenchman, who, while listen- 
ing to Mirabeau when vindicating human rights, 
saw him fall and dying for want of blood, and 
who ran to him, stripped his arm, and said: 
“Take it from me; let medie, that Mirabeau 
and the liberties of my country may not perish.” 
Give us that spirit, and our difficulties will pass 
away like the summer cloud. Leave the sub- 
ject of slavery to the consciences and the coun- 
sels of those on whom the providence of God 
and the Constitution leave it. Leave it there 
now and forever, and stop while stop is possible, 
and the land of Washington will still oye 
an undivided heritage. 

The honorable gentleman’s remarks were so 
eloquent, and delivered in a strain of such deep 
pathos, that many hoary statesmen, 





“* whose eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Dropp’d tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.”’ 


As we have said before, the foregoing is but 
a sketch, a mere skeleton of the speech, and con- 
veys but a faint idea of its merfts. When Mr. 
McDowell resumed his seat, there was a gene- 
ral cry for the committee to rise. - 

The debate on this bill was resumed in the 
Senate on the 24th of February, and we give 
some extracts from it in order to lay before our 
readers Mr. Webster’s opinion as to the ex- 
tending of the Constitution of the United States 
over a new territory. The amendments with 








regard to California were discussed, upon which 
Mr. Dayton modified his proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Downs insisted that the Constitution 
does extend over the new territories ; that it is 
competent to admit them as States; and that 
California must and will, perhaps within a 
year, be admitted as a Siate into the Union. 

Mr. Bell took occasion to make some re- 
marks on aspeech made by Mr. Berrien in 
answer to his arguments on the subject. Mr. 
Bell contended that the position he had taken 
was, that Congress may create a State without 
admitting it into the Union; that the people of 
the territory may erect themselves into a State ; 
but that Congress alone can create a State of 
this Union. 

Mr. Berrien disavowed any intention of mis- 
representing the remarks of the Senator from 
Tennessee. He objected to Mr. Dayton’s 
amendment, because it does not declare that 
the Constitution is extended as a panoply for 
the protection of the rights of the people over 
the territory. 

Mr. Underwood argued that the Constitution 
of itself extended over the territories of the 
United States, and referred to some point of 
Mr. Webster’s argument of Saturday, which 
he desired to answer. 

Mr. Webster explained that the Congress 
was subservient to the Constitution in their 
regulations for the territories; that the Con- 
stitution applied to the governing power of 
Congress, not to the territory itself. 

The discussion was then continued, when 
Mr. Butler having said that the Northern States 
have not observed, but have broken the com- 
promise of the Constitution, which called up 

Mr. Webster, who said: If the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina is prepared to 
reduce what seemed to be a general charge to 
a particular charge, and if he shall undertake 
to specify or particularize any case in which 
tue Legislature of the State whose representa- 
tive I am here has forborne to observe, or has 
broken, or attempted to break or violate the 
compromises of the Constitution, it will be m 
duty to meet that question, and defend the 
State in which I live. I do not intend to go 
into that, sir, at all at present. Other States 
can answer for themselves. It is of some im- 

rtance that we should seek to have clear 
ideas and correct notions of the question which 
this amendment of the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin presents to us; and especially that 
we should seek to get some conception of what 
is meant by a proposition of law to extend the 
Constitution of the United States to a territory. 
Why, the thing is utterly impossible. All the 
legislatures in the weal, in this general form, 
could not accomplish it. There is no con- 
gruity ; there is no case for the action of 

egislative power in such a regard as that. 
The Constitution—why, what is it? We ex- 
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tend the Constitution of the United States, by 
law; to a territory. Well, what is the first 
principle of the Constitution? Why, is it not 
that all within its influence and comprehension 
shall be represented in the legislature which it 
establishes; shall have not only a right of de- 
bate, but a right of vote; that all shall have 
representation in both houses of Legislature ? 
Is not that the fundamental principle of the 
Constitution? Does it not all rest upon that? 
Can we, by law, extend that to a territory of 
the United States? Everybody will see that 
it is altogether impracticable. Well, the amend- 
ment goes on in the same way, and says fur- 
ther, that the revenue laws shall, as far as they 
are suitable, be applied to this case. Now, I 
should like to know whether that qualification 
of the honorable member, as he understands it, 
applies, as far as it is suitable, to the Constitu- 
tion itself? or whether he understands that 
qualification as applicable only to the revenue 
laws of the United States, which he proposes 
to establish in the territory ? 

Mr. Walker.—I would say this, sir, that 
whatever may have been said in the discussion 
of that point, it certainly was not my meaning 
to frame the amendment to extend the Consti- 
tution to this territory in those respects in which 
it is not applicable, but only those in which it 
may be applicable. 

Mr. Webster.—Then it comes to this, that 
the Constitution, as far as practicable, is to be 
extended to the territory, and how far it is prac- 
ticable is to be left to the President of the 
United States ; and therefore the President of 
the United States, after it is a territory, is an 
absolute despot over that territory. He is the 
judge of what is suitable and what is unsuit- 
able, and what he thinks suitable he applies, 
and what he thinks unsuitable he refuses to 
apply. He is omnes in hoc. It is to say in 
general terms that the President of the United 
States shall govern this territory as he sees 
fit until Congress makes further provision. If 
that be it, it is leaving the territory exactly 
under the military rule which now subsists 
overit. . . . . In its general sense there 
is no such thing as extending the Constitution 
of the United States over a territory. The 
Constitution of the United States is established 
over the United States, and over nothing else. 
It can be established over nothing else than the 
existing States, and over new States that shall 
come in hereafter; when they do come in then, 
they come under the Constitution. 

The debate was continued for several hours, 
in which Mr. Calhoun, with his usual elo- 
quence and ability, argued that the adoption of 
this proposition, that the Constitution of the 
United States does not extend to the territories, 
will have the effect of narrowing the contro- 
versy ina very great degree between the North 
and South on the slave question ; but contend- 
ed, in opposition to Mr. Webster, that the Con- 
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stitution of the United States extended over all 
its territories. 

We are sorry that our want of space pre- 
cludes us from giving even a slight sketch of 
the many interesting debates which occupied 
the time of the House in regard to this subject, 
until the very last hour of the session; indeed, 
so as to jeopardize the passage of the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation Bill altogether, when, 
at 5 o’clock on Sunday morning, 

Mr. Bright moved that the Senate disagree 
to the California amendment of the House, and 
recede from their own amendment, thus clear- 
ing the bill of the last obstruction. 

The question was put, and the motion was 
carried, 38 to 7—sweeping everything out of 
the bill relating to a temporary government for 
California and New Mexico ; and thus,at a 
quarter past five, was the bill for the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriations finally passed. 

The House bill, for extending the revenue 
laws to California, was then, on motion of Mr. 
Dix, taken up and passed. 

The following is the bill, the sole result of 
all the arguments and discussions which en- 
grossed the attention of Congress during so 
many weeks. 


THE BILL RELATING TO CALIFORNIA. 


An act to extend the revenue laws of the 
United States over the territory and waters of 
Upper California, and to create a collection 
district therein. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica, in Congress assembled, that the revenue 
laws of the United States be and are hereby 
extended to and over the main land and waters 
of all that portion of territory ceded to the 
United States by the “treaty of peace, friend- 
ship, and limits, between the United States of 
America and the Mexican Republic,” con- 
cluded on the 2nd day of February, in the 
year 1848, heretofore designated and known 
as Upper California. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, that all 
the ports, harbors, bays, rivers, and waters of 
the main land of the territory of Upper Cali- 
fornia, shall constitute a collection district, by 
the name of Upper California ; and a port of 
entry shall be, and is hereby established for 
said district at San Francisco, on the bay of 
San Francisco; and a collector of the customs 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to reside at said port of 
entry. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, that 
ports of delivery shall be, and are hereby estab- 
lished in the collection district aforesaid, at San 
Diego, Monterey, and at some convenient point 
within the territory of the United States, to be 
selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
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near as may be to the junction of the rivers 
Gila and Colorado, at the head of the Gulf of 
California. And the collector of said district 
of California is hereby authorized to appoint, 
with the approbation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, three deputy collectors, to be sta- 
tioned at the ports of delivery aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, that the 
collector of said district shall be allowed a 
compensation of $1,500 per annum, and the 
fees and commissions allowed by law ; and the 
said deputy collectors shall each be allowed a 
compensation of $1000 per annum, and the 
fees and commissions allowed by law. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, that, un- 
til otherwise provided by law, all violations of 
the revenue laws of the United States, com- 
mitted within the district of Upper California, 
shall be prosecuted in the district courts of 
Louisiana, or the supreme court of Oregon, 
which courts shall have original jurisdiction, 
and may take cognizance of all cases arising 
under the revenue laws in the said district of 
Upper California, and shall proceed therein in 
the same manner, and with the like effect as 
if such cases had arisen within the district or 
territory where the prosecution shall be 
brought. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, that this 
act shall take effect from and after the 10th of 
March next. 


INAUGURATION SPEECH. 


On the 5th of March, at 12 o'clock, General 
Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, 
delivered the following Inaugural Address to 
the Senate and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and a vast 
concourse of citizens assembled in front of the 
Capitol. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Elected by the American people to the highest 
office known to our laws, I appear here to take 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution; and, in 
compliance with a time-honored custom, to ad- 
dress those who are now assembled. The confi- 
dence and res shown by my countrymen, in 
calling me to be the Chief istrate of a repub- 
lic holding a high rank among the nations of the 
earth, have inspired me with feelings of the most 
profound gratitude ; but when I reflect that the 
acceptance of the office which their partiality has 
bestowed, imposes the discharge of the most ardu- 
ous duties, and involves the weightiest obliga- 
tions, I am conscious that the position which I 
have been called to fill, though sufficient to sat- 
isfy the loftiest ambition, is surrounded by fearful 
responsibilities. Happily, however, in the per- 
formance of my new duties, I shall not be without 
able co-operation. The legislative and judicial 
branches of the government present prominent 
examples of distinguished civil attainments and 
matured experience ; and it shall be my endeavor 
to call to my assistance in the Executive depart- 





ments individuals whose talents, integrity, and 
purity of character will furnish ample guaranties 
or the faithful and honorable performance of the 
trusts to be committed to their charge. With 
such aids, and an honest pu to do whatever 
is right, I hope to execute diligently, im rtially, 
and for the best interests of the country, the mani- 
fold duties devolved upon me. In the discharge 
of these duties, my guide will be the Constitution, 
which I this day swear to preserve, protect, and 
defend. For the interpretation of that instru- 
ment, I shall look to the decisions of the judicial 
tribunals established by its authority, and to the 
ae or of the government under the earlier 

sidents, who had so large a share in its forma- 
tion. Tothe example of those illustrious patriots 
Ishall always defer with reverence, and especially 
to his example who was, by so many titles, the 
Father of his coun To command the Army 
and Navy of the United States; with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties and 
to y, aa ambassadors and other officers ; to give 
to Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend such measures as he shall judge 
to be necessary ; and to take care that the laws 
shal! be faithfully executed—these are the most 
important functions entrusted to the President by 
the Constitution ; and it may be expected that I 
shall briefly indicate the principles which will 
control me in their execution. Chosen by the 
body of the people, under the assurance that my 
administration would be devoted to the welfare 
of the whole country, and not to the support of 
any particular section or merely local interest, I 
this day renew the declarations I have heretofore 
made, and proclaim my fixed determination to 
maintain, to the extent of my ability, the govern- 
ment in its original purity, and to adopt as the 
basis of my  cenige policy, those great republican 
doctrines which constitute the strength of our 
national existence. In reference to the army and 
navy, lately employed with so much distinction 
in active service, care shall be taken to insure 
the highest condition of efficiency; and in fur- 
therance of that object, the military and naval 
schools sustained by the liberality of Congress, 
shall receive the special attention of the Execu- 
tive. As American freemen, we cannot but sym- 
pathize in all efforts to extend the blessings of 
civil and political liberty ; but, at the same time, 
we are warned by the admonitions of history and 
the voice of our own beloved Washington, to ab- 
stain from entangling alliances with foreign na- 
tions. In all disputes between conflicting govern- 
ments, it is our interest, not less than our ae to 
remain strictly neutral, while our geographical 
position, the genius of our institutions and our 
people, the advancing spirit of civilization, and, 
above all, the dictates of religion, direct us to the 
cultivation of peaceful and friendly relations with 
all other powers. It is to be hoped that no inter- 
national question can now arise which a govern- 
ment, confident in its own strength, and resolved 
to protect its own just rights, may not settle by 
wise negotiation, and it eminently becomes a 
government like our own, founded on the morality 
and intelligence of its citizens, and upheld by 





their affections, to exhaust every resort of honor- 
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able diplomacy, before appealing to arms. In 
the conduct of our foreign relations I shall con- 
form to these views, as | believe them essential 
to the best interests and the true honor of the 
country. The appointing power vested in the 
President imposes delicate and onerous duties. 
So far as it is possible to be informed, I shall 
make honesty, capacity, and fidelity indispensa- 
ble prerequisites to the bestowal of office ; an 
absence of either of these qualities shall be 
deemed sufficient cause for removal. 
my study to recommend such constitutional mea- 
sures to Congress as may be necessary and proper 
to secure encouragement and protection to the 
great interests of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Manufactures; to improve our rivers and har- 
bors ; to provide for the speedy extinguishment 
of the eubtia debt; to enforce a strict accounta- 
bility on the part of all officers of the govern- 
ment, and the utmost economy in all public ex- 


nditures ; but it is for the wisdom of Congress | 
| Joun M. Crayton, of Del., Secretary of State. 


itself, in which all legislative powers are vested 
by the Constitution, to regulate these and other 
matters of domestic policy. I shall look with 
confidence to the enlightened patriotism of that 
body, to adopt such measures of conciliation as 
may harmonize conflicting interests and tend to 

rpetuate that union which should be the para- 
mount object of our hopes and affections. In any 
action calculated to promote an object so near to 
the heart of every one who truly loves his coun- 
try, I will zealously unite with the co-ordinate 
branches of the government. In conclusion, I 
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congratulate you, my fellow-citizens, upon the 
high state of prosperity to which the goodness of 
Divine Providence has conducted our common 
country. Let us invoke a continuance of the 
same protecting care which has led us from 
small beginnings, to the eminence we this day 
occupy ; and let us seek to deserve that continu- 
ance by prudence and moderation in our coun- 
cils—by well-directed attempts to assuage the 
bitterness which too often marks unavoidable 
differences of opinion—by the promulgation and 
practice of just and liberal principles—and by an 
enlarged patriotism, which shall acknowledge no 
limits but those of our own wide-spread republic. 


LIST OF THE NEW CABINET. 


On the 6th of March a message was re- 
ceived from the President, after which the 
Senate went into Executive Session on the 
following nominations : 


Wm. M. Merepirn, of Pa., Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Tuomas Ewine, of Ohio, Secretary of the Home 
Department. 

Wm. Batitarp Preston, of Va., Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Jacop Cottamer, of Vt., Postmaster General, 

Grorce W. Crawrorp, of Ga., Secretary of 
War. 

Reverby Jounson, of Md., Attorney General, 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue British Parliament has hitherto been 
ares a! engaged with matters relating to 
reland. From a return to the House of Com- 
mons of all persons who have been committed 
or detained in Ireland since the passage of the 
act suspending the habeas corpus, by warrant 
of the Lord Lieutenant or Chief Secretary, it 
appears that, from the 26th July last, the date 
of the first warrant, to 18th Thasienen 118 
persons had been committed to prison : of these 
83 were discharged, rincipally on bail, and 
the remainder were still in custody. A formal 
application was made by Lord Clarenden to the 
ome Secretary, on the necessity of further 
continuing the powers of the act. After stat- 
ing it had been his earnest endeavor to limit its 
operation as much as possible, and contrasting 
the present tranquillity with the terror that 
reigned throughout Ireland at the time the act 
went into operation, he says, “ But on the part 
of those engaged in the late treasonable move- 
ment, no indication of sorrow or repentance for 
their misdeeds has been observed: their regret 
is confined to their failure, and their hopes are 
directed to a more successful issue on the first 
favorable opportunity ; nor is there any reason 
to believe (and on this point I have collected 
information from various persons on whose 
judgment and local knowledge I could rely) 
that the recent orderly conduct of the people in 
the districts where disturbances prevailed or 
were threatened, proceeds from any improved 
feeling as regards either the law or the Execu- 
tive Government. * * * That the country 
has been too long trained to a system of agita- 
tion to be at once weaned from such a course, 
and nothing but a continued enjoyment of that 
peace which the absence of all political excite- 
ment has now created, the improved habits it will 
=. and the social advantages it will not 
ail to produce, can save Ireland from wasting 
her energies in the strife of rival factions, in- 
stead of exerting them by industry for the im- 
provement of the country,” and that to secure 
this repose, and to preserve the country from 
that agitation which has for many years dis- 
turbed its tranquillity, scaring away capital de- 
stroying confidence, and rendering impossible 
the steady application of industry, he was 
strongly impressed with the necessity for a re- 
newal of the act. 

Sir George Gray, the Home Secretary, ac- 
cordingly introduced a bill, on the 6th Februa- 
ry, on which Mr. John O'Connell moved, as an 
amendment, for a committee of inquiry; but 








the bill was brought in on a division of 221 
against 18. Mr. J. O’Connell, who is desirous 
of resuscitating the defunct Repeal Associa- 
tion, moved, at subsequent stages of the bill, an 
amendment to preserve the right of meetings 
to petition for the enactment, repeal, or altera- 
tion of acts of Parliament, or for the redress of 
grievances, or for other constitutional objects ; 
but in this he was equally unsuccessful, and 
the bill the House on the 19th February, 
on a division of 166 to 11, continuing the pro- 
visions of the previous act until the 1st Septem- 
ber next. 

A select committee has also been appointed 
to inquire into the subject of the Irish Poor 
Laws, the Government considering it unwise 
to act upon so difficult and complicated a 
question without full inquiry. Since 1847, all 
the relief afforded has been through the medium 
of the Poor-law, and the same agency is pro- 
posed to be continued ; but to avert starvation 
in some parts of Ireland, it is still necessary 
that some of the unions should receive assist- 
ance from the public treasury, and for this pur- 
pose the House has voted a grant of £50,000 ; 
and the Government, in reply to members who 
objected to the principle of such i refused 
to give a pledge that this should be the only 
sum asked for. In the last year the amount 
raised by the Irish Poor-law was £1,600,000, 
and in some districts this has borne so hardly 
upon the landlords that it is impossible for them 
to pay the present rates; and it has likewise 
created so great a panic in the minds of tenants, 
that the money due to the landlords for rent has 
beed used for purposes of emigration to a very 
great extent. 

The trial of Charles Gavan Duffy has result- 
ed in the discharge of the jury, who disagreed. 
The cases of Smith O’Brien and others are 
carried to the House of Lords by writ of error, 
where they will be disposed of after the Easter 
recess. 

The Ministry has also introduced a proposi- 
tion for altering the British Navigation-laws, 
giving up the restrictions on foreign vessels by 
which the monopoly of the colonial trade, the 
trade of long voyages, and the direct European 
trade, was attempted to be maintained; also 
for permitting foreign-built vesels to acquire a 
British register when owned and manned by 
British subjects ; and to modifying the restric- 
tions on the coasting trade, by allowing British 
or foreign vessels, when sailing from a British 
to a foreign port, to carry their cargoes from 
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one British port to another and then clear out 
for a foreign port—the latter provision to be 
limited to vessels of not Jess than 100 tons bur- 
den. It is, however, proposed to leave to the 
queen in council the power of enforcing the 
old restrictions, either in whole or in part, as 
against any country in respect of which it might 
appear to Government necessary for British in- 
terests so to do. 

The expenses of the packet service for the 
post-office for the ensuing year is estimated at 
£748,296. The sum required last year was 
£814,360. 

By a return to the House of Commons it ap- 

ears that from 1842 to 1847-8, inclusive, the 
| passed 2,463 bills, of which 830 
were public, 236 private, and 1,397 local and 
personal acts. 

The last has been an unusually wet year in 
England. By monthly registers kept at With- 
am, in Essex, it appears 17.60 inches fell in 
1847, while in 1848 the fall amounted to 30 
inches. Last October was the wettest month, 
4.85 inches having fallen, against 1.56 in the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 

The ceremony of consecrating an abbott 
took place on the 18th February last, for the 
first time in England since the Reformation, 
when the Rev. J. Palmer, otherwise Father 
Bernard, was installed at the monastery of 
Mount Saint Bernard, in Charnwood Forest, 
and was presented with a crozier, ring, mitre, 
and gloves, each of which was separately 
blessed by the Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of the Midland district. 

Dr. Sutherland, one of the chief medical 
superintending directors of the Board of Health, 
whose duties have been performed at Dumfries, 
during a very serious outbreak of the cholera 
there, considers the only means of dealing with 
the pestilence in localities threatened with the 
disease, is the organization of a staff of visitors 
to go from house to house, to discover and treat 
on the spot the slightest diarrheal symptoms. 
He says: “It has been proved by melancholy 
experience, both in Dumfries and Glasgow, that 
neither rich nor poor will, of their own free 
choice, apply for medical aid until the time for 
its efficient exercise is either passed, or the 
chances of recovery reduced to a very small 
proportion. The premonitory diarrhea is, in 
a large number of cases, attended with sensa- 
tions rather agreeable than otherwise; hence 
the sufferer is lulled into a fatal security, and 
no alarm is consequently taken until it is too 
late.” 

A resident of the southern part of London, 
who has attentively registered the changes of 
the barometer over a space of 30 years, records 
a most unusual state of the atmosphere. He 
reports the greatest degree of pressure ever 
previously indicated by his barometer was 31 
inches, and that degree he had observed but 
five times during the period before mentioned, 
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but that on the 11th February last, the pressure 
was 31.40 inches, and on the following day 
31.35. On the 11th it also was at Bristol 
30.95, and continued slowly rising during the 
day, until nine P. M., when it registered 
31.20, being 2-10ths above the range of the or- 
dinary barometer scale. 

The city of Paris, from various causes, was 
a scene of the greatest excitement during the 
latter part of January. Military preparations 
of a most formidable nature were made by the 
Paes in expectation of a Socialist and 

ed Republican movement, while its enemies 
charge the governmert with having meditated 
the subversion of the republic by a coup d’état, 
and with an intention to provoke an outbreak, 
to make use of its suppression as a means of 
furthering their object. M. Léon Faucher, 
Minister of the Interior, introduced to the As- 
sembly a measure for closing the clubs, which 
he declared to be nothing more nor less than 
the nucleus of secret societies, and that behind 
these tumultuous assemblages there were secret 
bodies and dark intrigues to which the public 
meetings were a mere cloak; and demanded a 
suspension of the rules in order for an imme- 
diate passage of the measure. ‘I'he first clause 
proposed was in these words: “Clubs are pro- 
hibited. Every public meeting held periodical- 
ly, or at irregular intervals, for discussion of 
public affairs, shall be considered aclub.” Con- 
sidering the cause of the late revolution, this 
was certainly a singular proposal to emanate 
from a cabinet headed by M. Odilon Barrot. 
It then proceeded to inflict fines and depri- 
vation of civil rights on the officers of clubs 
and those who should lend their houses for 
places of meeting. A committee to whom the 
proposition was referred, reported against the 
measure, both on the ground of principle and 
urgercy. It declared that, since the 28th July, 
the number of clubs had decreased from 37 to 
11, and of these, 5 had been closed within the 
last few days by judicial decisions, and that the 
proposed measure would have the effect of an- 
nulling a right guarantied by the Constitution ; 
and this report was confirmed by a majority of 
418 to 382. The following is Article VIM. 
of the Constitution. “The citizens have the 
right of associating together, of assembling 
peaceably and without arms, of petitioning or 
manifesting their ideas by way of the press 
or otherwise ; the exercise of these rights has 
no other limits but the rights or the liberty of 
others, and the public security.” 

The ministry also received two other checks 
from the Assembly : the adoption of a report to 
pass the Budget of Receipts before that of Ex- 
penditures, which,in the hands of a body so 
adverse, will render the ministry completely 
subservient to the Assembly; and a resolution 
to elect the Council of State by the present 
body, instead of by the Legislative Assembly to 
be shortly elected, as was proposed by the min- 
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istry. It is supposed that in the present state 
of public feeling in France, the opponents of a 
republic will have a large majority in the new 
Assembly, from the depression caused by the 
events of the last twelve months, the vastly 
oy ag distress and public expenditure, 
and the disgust felt in the departments towards 
the overbearing character of Parisian rule. 

In addition to these difficulties, another of 
a threatening nature occurred with the Garde 
Mobile. The large pay and greater indulgen- 
cies granted to this body, excited much discon- 
tent among the regular troops, and as their pe- 
riod of service was not prolonged beyond Feb- 
ruary, it was determined to reduce their num- 
bers from twenty-five to twelve battalions, and 
to adopt other regulations with regard to their 
pay and discipline. These measures the Garde 

obile determined to resist, and sent delegates 
to the President to protest against the change ; 
to whom, however, admission was refused. A 
delegation was afterwards received, on the 28th 
January, (Sunday,) by Gen. Changarnier, who 

remptorily refused their demands, and a vio- 
ent scene ended by his committing Col. Alade- 
nize and four other officers to prison. During 
the night the government received information 
that the disaffected portion of the Garde Mo- 
bile had made overtures to join the Socialists 
and Red Republicans in a rising projected for 
the following day; and on Monday morning 
the rappel called out all the National Guards in 
Paris, while crowds of ferocious looking men 
continued to emerge from the faubourgs. The 
whole of Paris however was filled with troops ; 
80,000 soldiers of the line, of all descriptions 
of arms, were present, in addition to the Na- 
tional Guards; and Marshal Bugeaud left the 
city to assume the command of the army of the 
Alps, with orders to march on Paris at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The troops in the city were con- 
centrated in commanding situations, and strong 
patrols were placed in all directions, with direc- 
tions to fire on the slightest attempt being 
made to raise a barricade or create a tumult. 
These measures proved sufficient to ensure the 
peace of the city, which on the following day 
appeared as tranquil as usual. During the 
height of the excitement, the President made a 
tour of inspection = the city and was 
every where well received. : 

It is confidently stated that a deep-laid con- 
spiracy existed for an outbreak to take place on 
the 29th January, which had its ramifications 
throughout France. Upwards of two hundred 
arrests have been made, and among those 
siezed is the ex-Count D’Alton Shee, a late 
peer, who has gone through all the various 
grades of political parties, from legitimacy to 
socialism. The state of uncertainty engender- 
ed by these attempts is said to have a strong 
re-actionary and anti-republican tendency 
among all but the lowest and worst disposed 
classes ; as the bourgevisie and the industrious 





mechanics feel that nothing but a settled and 
stable government can preserve them from suf- 
fering and ruin. The desires of the army are 
said to be towards an empire, but the feeling in 
favor of Henry V. to pervade the citizen class- 
es; and the government have thought it ne- 
cessary to seize upon his portraits and that of 
his wife, which were in the atelier of M. Pe- 
rignon, a Parisian artist, notwithstanding his 
denial of their being publicly exhibited. The 
mob have followed this example, and seized 
and destroyed the numerous other portraits of 
the prince, which were for sale in numerous 
stores in Paris. Meanwhile, the Legitimists, 
as a party, adhere to their determination to 
bide their time, and not compromise their cause 
by open action. 

Five of the persons convicted of the murder 
of Gen. Brea pan aptain Mangin have been 
condemned to death, and twenty-seven others 
to hard labor for life, or limite periods. M. 
Barbés refuses to acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Justice before whom he 
is ordered for trial, or to appoint an advocate. 
When M. Béranger, the president of the court, 
attended at Vincennes to interrogate him, he 
refused even to answer by giving his name; 
he was told that if he vaca’ to name an ad- 
vocate the court would appoint one ex-officio, 
against which he protested, and declared his 
intention to refuse the services of one so ap- 
pointed. The trials will take place at Bourges. 

The temporary residents and visitors of Paris 
are returning, and trade is revivingthere. The 
customs duties received at the capital from the 
Ist to the 8th January exceeded by 48,000 fr. 
the amount received during the same period of 
1847 ; and in the duties on wines and spirits 
there was an excess of 33,000 for the same 
time. The proposal for an amnesty to the in- 
surgents of fons has been rejected in the Na- 
tional Assembly by a vote of 531 to 167. 

The election of members of the Constituent 
Assembly for the Roman States passed off 
quietly. The names of the deputies elected 
were proclaimed in Rome on the 28th January, 
and on the 5th of February they went in pro- 
cession from the Capitol to the Palace of the 
Chancery, where their sitting was opened. On 
the evening of the 8th the following decree 
was proposed by M. Savini: “Art. 1. The 
Pope has fallen de facto and de jure from the 
temporal throne of the Roman state. Art. 2. 
The Roman Pontiff shall enjoy all the guaran- 
ties necessary for the exercise of his spiritual 
power. Art. 3. The government of the Roman 
State is to bea pure democracy, and to assume 
the glorious name of the Roman Republic. 
Art. 4. The Roman Republic shall maintain 
with the rest of Italy the relations required by 
a common nationality.” The Assembly then 
decreed the downfall of the Pope and the estab- 
lishment of a Republic. Until that form of gov- 
ernment is constituted, the Assembly are to 
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govern by means of an executive committee of 
three Italians, responsible and revocable at the 
will of the Assembly. ‘The persons appointed 
are Armellini, Salicetti, and Matthias Mantec- 
chi. The Italian colors, green, red, and white, 
are adopted for the army. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has fled from 
Florence, from apprehension of the anger of 
the people, caused by his refusal to sanction 
the possession of unlimited powers by the fu- 
ture general Italian Constituent Assembly, A 
Provisional Government has been appointed, 
who assumed their powers on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary. An offensive and defensive alliance is 
entered into with Rome and Venice, and a 
committee of military defense appointed. 

The election returns in Prussia are said to 
be favorable to the Liberals. 

In Vienna large seizures of arms and ammu- 
nition have been effected in the town and the 
faubourgs, and also incendiary rockets. The 
police had discovered a club, which, to avoid 
detection, changed its place of meeting every 
night; and it was rumored a second insurrec- 
tion was intended to take place in March. A 
secret brotherhood has been established for the 
assassination of officers and soldiers, and at- 
tempts are continually made, without any clue 
being obtained as to the conspiracy with which 
those crimes originated. 

General Bern still holds out in Hungary, 
and a portion of the Hungarian Diet still holds 
its sittings at Debrezin. The General having 
transferred the seat of war to ‘Transylvania, 
overcame a body of Imperialists under General 
Puchnu, at Hermanstadt, and sacked the place 
on the 26th January, for its hostility to his 
men. The Imperialists have also suffered 
another defeat at Zibactraz, on the banks of the 
Theiss. It is said that Russian troops have 
entered Transylvania to defend the Saxons of 
that province against the Magyars. It seems 
that the present war in Hungary did not origi- 
nate in democratic or even liberal motives. The 
penne of that kingdom, with Crotia and 

clavonia, is about ten millions and a half, out 
of which about four millions and a quarter only 
are Magyars. The latter, although forming a 
minority, have always been the dominant race ; 
but not content with mere supremacy, they have 
lately sought to absorb all the other nationali- 
ties of which the majority is composed. They 
attempted to impose their language on the 
Wallachians of Transylvania, and the Sclavonic 
races of Hungary and its dependencies. The 
kingdoms of Croatia and Sclavonia have a joint 
Diet, distinct from the General Diet of Hunga- 
ry, and although the same laws and institu- 
tions prevail in the Sclavonic kingdoms as in the 
rest of Hungary, the Diet of Agram sometimes 
exercises the right of refusing to adopt the 
acts of the Diet of Pesth. Notwithstanding all 
remonstrances, the Diet of Pesth, in 1843, re- 
solved that the Magyaric language should be 
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adopted in all official transactions, in all public 
schools—in the Diets, both general and provin- 
cial ; that the deputies of Croatia and Sclavonia 
should be allowed to vote, but not to address 
the General Diet, in Latin, during a period of 
six years, after which the Magyaric should be 
alone used in discussion. Hungary had al- 
ready a ministry peculiarly its own, and re- 
sponsible to its own Diet, when in March last 
the dominant party demanded from the Empe- 
ror a separate administration of war, finance, 
and foreign affairs. The Croats, who had been 
content to remain dependent on Hungary, so 
long as the latter was governed from Vienna, 
revolted at the idea of becoming wholly sub- 
jects of the Magyars; and in March sent a 
deputation to Vienna to lay their complaints 
before the Emperor. Upon these questions the 
Magyars and the Croatians, under Jellachlich, 
prepared to have recourse to arms; the latter 
were at first declared rebels by the Emperor, 
but on the attempt of the Magyar ministry, un- 
der Kossuth sal Patthyenl, to separate Hun- 
gary from Austria, the Croatians became 
allies of the Austrians, and have since rendered 
signal service to the common federal head. 

Two religious questions are causing great 
perplexity in Austria—the Jewish disabilities, 
and the emancipation from the State of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. The priests, upon the 
strength of some paragraphs of the fundamen- 
tal rights as voted by the Diet at Kremsier, per- 
emptorily demand a separation, and insist on 
having the uncontrolled disposal of the enor- 
mous revenues of the church. 

The committee on the constitution has made 
its report, which proposes that the empire shall 
consist of ten “crown lands,” with a govern- 
ment, an administration, and a diet in each. 
The latter to sit for two months in the year; 
and a General Diet in Vienna, which is to con- 
sist of two houses, or chambers—the duration 
of the upper to be six, and the lower two years ; 
the Emperor to have the usual prerogatives of 
executive power, and each province to have a 
separate financial administration. 

The proposed German federation seems likely 
to fail of organization ; Austria positively de- 
clines to join, and Prussia is backing out. The 
Parliament at Frankfort seems powerless and 
bewildered. 

Cabrera, who quitted Spain in 1840, on ac- 
count of the hopeless state of the Carlist cause, 
after the dethronement of Louis Phillipe again 
entered the scene of his former exploits. From 
money furnished by secret friends of the cause, 
he has obtained supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion; and artillery which was buried at the 
close of the former war is now reproduced for 
his use. His efforts have yet been confined to 
guerilla warfare, in which he is well skilled, 
and he has been enabled to baffle the Queen’s 
generals, and to arouse the Carlist feeling. 
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Poems. By Wii1am Tuompsoy Bacon. Cam- 
bridge: George Nichols. New York: G. 
P. Putnam. 1849. 


Among the many volumes of poems which 
have been laid upon our table during the last 
year, we have opened none that contain more 
evidence of care and critical study on the part 
of the author than those of Mr. Bacon. ‘The 
volume contains a great variety of verse on a 
great variety of subjects, but all showing evi- 
dence of genuine poetic feeling, and of that 

culiar turn of imagination which character- 
izes natural genius. Our space will not allow 
us to enter upon a full analysis of these poems, 
and we must content ourselves with a few ex- 
tracts, premising that they are chosen as speci- 
mens of what seems to us the best prt ose of 
the author. Mr. Bacon gives us to understand 
in his preface, that he is a political editor. If 
he finds it possible to unite the duties of such a 
function with the more elegant pursuits of lite- 
rature, we cannot but admire both his versa- 
tility and his industry. One feature, we may 
be permitted, with all modesty, to commend in 
his poetical works, and that is that they ex- 
press a purely poetical phase of imagination, 
and do not convert the winged genius of verse 
from its aerial functions to be the trumpeter of 
vain philosophy and false pathos. When Mr. 
B. writes a poem he writes it as a poet, and not 
as a humanitarian preacher, or a socialist lec- 
turer. There is not a single poem on Labor in 
the whole book, which seems to be a very sure 
indication that the poet is himself a laborer in 
his vocation. This by-the-by. The metres 
are the old ones, such as our language natu- 
rally fell into, before we began to imitate the 
harsh trotting and cantering measures of the 
German. Want of space obliges us to limit 
our extracts to the two following poems. 


REPROOF. 


Why should we be for ever drooping, sighing, 
n so much round us is to make us wise? 
We cannot look upon an insect dying, 
We cannot look on the eternal skies— 

We cannot look abroad upon “ boon Nature,” 
Nor hear a voice loud ringing from her soul, 
But there is that to teach the immortal creature 

Some mighty truths that ever should control. 


another, 
along our way ; 


And yet we go, one race u 
Drooping and sighing 
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No one dares call his neighbor friend and brother , 
Nor lets such feeling in his bosom sway ; 

Wrapping himself in selfishness and sorrow, 
Seeking his own nor caring for aught more, 

So waits each soul the light of each to-morrow, 
While travelling here along this wondrous shore 


Oh, is such lesson taught us in this being— 
Comes it from earth, or th’ all-embracing skies / 
Who looks abroad and finds this in his seeing ¢ 
Who hears it where earth’s mighty heart re- 
plies? 
Is it the voice of ocean surging, rushing ? 
Is it the voice of mighty waves that roar? 
Comes it from sweet brooks holy valleys brush- 


ing ¢ 
Breathes it where vernal groves their peans 
pour ¢ 


Comes it from the great souls of ancient ages— 
The mighty ones—the infinite in heart ; 

The far-eyed seers—heroic bards and sages— 
Who for their age have felt and done their part! 

Comes it from the pure word, God-given and 7: 
Placed in each hand, by every humble hearth, 

To stay the soul, when crushed by guilt or folly, 
And cheer the drooping spirit of the earth ¢ 


O no, O no—then let us no more wonder 
At the strange mysteries that round us crowd, 
But hear the voice loud echoing like deep thunder, 
And sounding on from age to age so loud ; 
Hear it, wherever we may be, life giving, 
Gain courage, and still 3 ing press along ; 
From holy earth, from holy heaven receiving 
The voice of Wisdom and the tide of song ! 


THE FIRST DECEMBER SONG. 


It has come again, and it sweeps along, 
The storm in its rapid might ; 

We hear it howling among the woods, 
It sweeps from the stars their light ; 

We hear his voice as he rolls along, 
Borne from the icy north, 

And we feel it shake to his fearful wing— 
This old and crazy earth. 


We have had the a in its light and bloom, 
hi 


The vales and the s all flowers, 

And the lovely light of the sweet Spring sky, 
And all its sweets were ours; 

The Summer came too, in matron grace, 
And the world smiled as she moved, 

And the Summer blessed us as she can bless, 
She hath loved us and was beloved. 
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And the pleasant Autumn passed along, 
And a pleasant power she had, 

And yet round the heart she flung her chain, 
Till its very bliss was sad ? 

Over the leaves, over the flowers, 
Cast to the earth along, 

She sung a melancholy note, 
And her heart joined with her song. 


But here we have, and he comes in wrath, 
The tyrant of the year ; 

And he breathes from his furious lips the snows, 
And the sleet and the ice severe ; 

And over the hills, over the vales, 
He flies with rapid wing, 

And he chains the waves, and withers up 
All that danced to the touch of Spring. 


Yet he is not, surely without some charm, 
For see! where he drives along ; 

Lo! in what clouds he wraps himself, 
And hark! to his thunder-song ; 

He bows the forest with his fierce breath, 
He spreads himself on the waves, 

And the old waves pause in their stormy joy, 
Or howl in their hidden caves. 


He piles the snow in the vales, he heaps 
The hills till they prouder are ; 

He decks the forest with all the fires 
That live in the rainbow’s glare ; 

He brings us, too, the thoughts of home, 
For we gather the hearth-stone round, 
And here, while his voice is heard without, 

Are love and its blessings found. 


O, forget not now such as shrink to-day, 
From the storm that howls along ; 
And forget not the wretches that shrink to-night, 
As they hear from on high his song ; 
Let feelings such as wake the heart 
That feels for its brother’s woe, 
Lead us to send to the God of storms, 
A prayer for earth’s wretched now ! 


So shall the Winter, coming on 
Furious and driving by, 

Inspire with thoughts of joy, and wake 
Each social sympathy ; 

And fhethen-itead the heart with thoughts 
That yearn for our human kind, 

Till we learn to welcome the god of storms, 
And the howl of the wintry wind! 





Outlines of English Literature. By THomas 
B. Suaw, B. A. Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of 
St. Petersburg. Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1849. 


“ The author of this volume has been engaged, 
during some years, as Professor of English Lite- 
rature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of St. 
Petersburg ; and, both in the discharge of his du- 
ties there and in his private teaching, he has very 
frequently felt the want of a Manual, concise but 
comprehensive) on the subject of his lectures. 





The plan generally adopted in foreign countries, 
of allowing the pupil to copy the lecturer's man- 
uscript notes, was in this case found to be im- 
practicable; and the often-repeated request of 
the students to be furnished with some elemen- 
tary book, as a framework or skeleton of the 
course, could only be met by a declaration, sin- 
gular as the fact might appear, that no such work 
cheap, compendious, ade tolerably readable, ex- 
isted in English. The excellent volumes of War- 
ton are obviously inapplicable to such a purpose; 
for they only treat of one portion of English lite- 
rature—the poetry; and of that only down to 
the Elizabethan age. Their plan, also, is far too 
extensive to render them useful to the general 
student. Chambers’s valuable and complete 
‘Cyclopedia of English Literature’ is as much 
too voluminous as his shorter sketch is too dry 
and list-like; while the French and German 
essays on the subject are not only limited in their 
scope, but are full of very erroneous critical 
judgments. 

“ Induced by these circumstances, the author has 
endeavored to produce a volume which might 
serve as a useful outline Introduction to English 
Literature, both to the English and the foreign 
student. This little work, it is needless to say, 
has no pretensions whatsoever to the title ofa com- 
plete course of English Literature ; it is merely 
an attempt to describe the causes, instruments 
and nature of those great revolutions in taste 
which form what are termed “ Schools of Writ- 
ing.” In order to do this, and to mark more es- 
pecially those broad and salient features which 
ought to be clearly fixed in the reader's mind be- 
fore he can profitably enter upon the details of 
the subject, only the greater names—the greater 
types of each period—have been examined ; 
whilst the inferior, or merely imitative, writers 
have been unscrupulously neglected ; in short, 
the author has marked only the chief luminaries 
in each intellectual constellation; he has not at- 
tempted to give a complete Catalogue of Stars. 

He has considered the greater names in Eng- 
lish literature under a double point of view; 
first, as glorified types and noble expressions of 
the religious, social, and intellectual physiogno- 
my of their times; and secondly, in their own 
individuality ; and he hopes that the sketches of 
the great Baconian revolution in philosophy, of 
the state of the Drama under Elizabeth and 
James the First, of the intellectual character of 
the Commonwealth and Restoration, of the ro- 
mantic school of fiction, of Byronism, and of the 
pee tendencies of poetry, may be found— 
1owever imperfectly executed—to possess some 
interest, were it only as the first attempt to 
treat, in a popular manner, questions hitherto neg- 
lected in elementary books, but which the in- 
creased intelligence of the present age renders it 
no longer expedient to pass over without re- 
mark.” 





The author further informs us that this vol- 
ume is to be followed by a second, nearly equal 
in bulk, containing a selection of choice pas- 
sages, forming a chrestomathy to be read with 
the biographical and critical account of each 
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other. The style, both of language and re- 
mark, in this work is correct and elegant, and 
we Base commend it to those who wish to 
go over the general ground of English literary 

istory preparatory to reading the great au- 
thors of our language, with a view to an his- 
torical and philosophical comparison of their 
character and merits. 


Essay on the Union of Church and State. By 
Baptist Wriornestey Nort, M.A. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

This isa labored argument against the estab- 
lishment of the Church, by one of the most cele- 
brated evangelical preachers of this day, in 
England. It condemns the Union of Church 
and State upon constitutional grounds, by argu- 
ments drawn from history ro the Mosaic law, 
and from the prophecies and the New Testa- 
ment. It condemns also the maintenance of 
Christian pastors by the State, and undertakes 
to show the evils of such maintenance. It 
then shows the influence of the union of church 
and state upon church dignitaries and pastors, 
and upon dissenters, A third series of objec- 
tions discovers many miscellaneous evils re- 
sulting from the same to the people and coun- 
Wy “rie and to religion. The last chapter 
of the work is devoted to the means and methods 
of promoting a revival and extension of religion. 
The volume is a small, cheap octavo. 


The Gold Seeker’s Manual ; being a Practical 
and Instructive Guide to all persons emigra- 
ting to the newly discovered Gold Regions of 
California. By Daviy T. Anstep, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, King’s College, London, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


A small pamphlet containing an account of 
the great gold regions of the earth, but more 
especially of California, by an author of great 
scientific reputation. A book needed by all 
emigrants, and all who seek solid information 
on gold regions. 


The California and Oregon Trail; being 
Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
Life. By Fraycis Parkman, Jr. New 
York. 1849. 


A spirited narrative of prairie life and travel, 
well worth the leisure of an evening to read it. 
Among the many works upon California and 
western life this volume ranks well, both for 
the variety and interest of the adventures, and 





the clear, straightforward, descriptions. The 
author seems to be an honest man and a “ good 
fellow.” 


—-— 


Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of 
France. Biographical and Personal Sketches, 
including a Visit to the Castle of Ham. By 
Henry Wixkorr. New York. George P. 
Putnam. 1849. 


This is a very amusing and sprightly little 
book, though at the same time ludicrously pert 
and conceited. The author gives an account 
of his acquaintance with several of the Bona- 

rte family, and with the famous dandy, Count 

‘Orsay, who it would appear, from Mr. Wi- 
koff’s description of him, is a kind of philosopher 
in disguise. The sketches of French manners 
are very funny and brisk. A very good book 
for the cars or steamboat, or to be read while 
dinner is getting ready. 


Oregon and California in 1848. By J. Quinn 
THORNTON, late Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon, and Corresponding Member of the 
American Institute. With an Appendix, 
including recent and authentic information on 
the subject of the Gold Mines of California, 
and other valuable matter of interest to the 
emigrant; with Illustrations and a Map. 
In two volumes. New York. Harper & 

, Brothers. 1849. 


A great deal of very pleasant reading will be 
found in this book, compressed together with a 
great deal of sentimental cant and positive 
“stuff.” The latter part of the book must be 
really valuable to persons about to go to Cali- 
fornia, as it contains an account of the gold 
regions, and certain practical directions neces- 
sary to those who mean to cross the Isthmus. 
The details of the incidents of the author’s ad- 
ventures are so peculiarly silly and impertinent 
in some parts, that it reminds one of the feeble 
twaddle of an over-sanctimonious, henpecked 
schoolmaster. 


God in Christ. Three Discourses, delivered at 
New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. 
By Horace Busuneit. Hartford. Brown 
& Parsons. 1849. 


This volume is devoted chiefly to a discus- 
sion of the doctrine of the Trinity. The author 
seems to hold a middle position between Uni- 
tarianism and Orthodoxy, with a leaning toward 
the former in point of doctrine, and toward the 
latter in matters of discipline. 
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Catechism of the Steam Engine, Illustrative of 
the Scientific Principle upon which its opera- 
tion depends, and the Practical Details of its 
structure, in its application to mines, mills, 
steam navigation and railways. With vari- 
ous suggestions of improvement. By J. 
Bourne, C. E., Editor of a Treatise on the 
Steam Engine, by the Artisan Club. From 
the last London edition. New York. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1849. 


The author of this valuable work has also 
published a quarto treatise on the Steam En- 
gine, to which this is a supplement and in part 
an introduction. In a moderate compass the 
author has given an outline of the entire sub- 
ject. It embodies the best information on the 
steam engine and its practical applications. 


-_——- 


Theophany, or the Manifestation of God in the 
Life, Character and Mission of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Rosert Turnsvtt, author of 
the “ Genius of Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators 
of France and England,” &c. Hartford: 
Brockett, Fuller & €o, New York: Carter 
& Brothers. 1849. 

The first part of this work is a life of Christ. 
The second part is a dissertation, in six chap- 
ters, on the mystery of his character and incar- 
nation. In this the religious idea of Christ as 
the head of the Church is presented, and also 
the philosophical idea of him as the Mediatoria] 
or Formative Power, the Locos. 





| 


A Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages, indicating the accentuation of 
every German word, containing several hun- 
dred German synonyms, together with a 
classification and alphabetical list of the ir- 
regular verbs, and a dictionary of German 
abbreviations. In Two Parts. 1. German 
and English. 2. Englishand German. By 
G. J. Apter, A. M., Professor of German 
Language and Literature in the University 
of New York. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1849. Philadelphia: G.S. Appleton. 


This is by far the most serviceable and 
agreeable German dictionary we have ever 
opened. It is a compilation from the works 
of Hilpert, Flugel, Grieb, Heyse, and others. 
The compiler dedicates it to the Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, LL.D., Chancellor, and 
to the Faculty of the University of New York 
city, of which he declares himself a graduate. 
The book itself is the finest thing of the kind, 
for mechanical execution and elegance, and 
clearness of type and arrangement, ever got 
up in this country. We have seen no dic- 
tionary equal to it. The publishers have fairly 
outdone themselves and all others. The book 
lies delightfully upon the table, remains open 
at any page, and invites the eye by sharp, clear 
ietter, on the best of paper. To students 
of German, these recommendations wi)l have 
great force, if they have been used to read in 
the cramped, eye-killing type of German dic- 
tionaries, printed in Germany. The literary 
merits of the work cannot be pronounced upon, 
except after long use, or by a native scholar. 
It has all the authority of great names. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


REVIEW OF WHIPPLE’S ESSAYS. 


We have been very seriously blamed by sev- 
eral friends and correspondents for baving ad- 
mitted the expression of some rather strong 
“high church” sentiments and opinions in our 
February number, in the review of “ Whipple’s 
Essays.” It is, perhaps, necessary to assure 
our friends and readers generally that the 
aforesaid review was admitted on the score of 
its literary merit, which is freely acknowledged. 
The editor is obliged to admit that he regards 
historical controversies with no degree of en- 
thusiasm; to be a sound republican, and to 





enter with a right feeling into the affairs of 
one’s own country and age, seems to be suffi- 
cient for a moderate ambition. Touching the 
sneers at New England Calvinism in the same 
article, a very learned theologian informs him 
that the celebrated South, whose writings are so 
highly praised by the author of the review, was 
himself a very good Calvinist. These are diffi- 
cult points, and require great study. It is, per- 
haps,a pity any thing had been saidon the sub- 
ject, but the editor hopes no man’s belief or faith 
may be taken from him, or his spiritual condi- 
tion in the least jeopardized by this review of 
Mr. Whipple’s essays. Indeed, we may rest 
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assured that the Calvinists generally are too 
firmly seated to be shaken by a few tilting sen- 
tences in a review. Nor will the admirers of 
Paradise Lost think any the less of John Mil- 
ton by yg | a High Churchman call him a 
radical. Radical, i , in thore days, but of 
such a sturdy and legitimate kind, as our mod- 
ern radicalism may dread to think of. Ina 
word, we endorse nothing of the ultraism of the 
offending article, and desire our kind readers 
to weigh against them the ey and origi- 

of style and manner for which its author 
is so justly admired. 

It is objected, too, that the — and elo- 
quence of two very Setageied ntlemen, 
namely, Dr. Tyng, of New York, and Theodore 
Parker, of Boston, are too severely criticised ; 
but at the same time, nothing, it must be ob- 
served, is advanced against the eminence, abil- 
ity, or character of these gentlemen. The crit- 
icisms are literary, and not personal, though 
affected somewhat by the theological! prejudices 
of the writer. Certainly, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the heart of the writer of the article, 
(we happen to know,) than bitterness or ma- 
lice ; it is an affair of the brain merely, and not 
of the heart; and should any real hard feeling 
on the part of the friends of these gentlemen 
result from it, we shall regret that we did not 
rather deprive our readers of the entertainment 
they must find in its brilliancy, keenness, and 
direct and studied opposition to the usual and 
established course of opinion on the subjects 
it treats of. For, on our part, we derived a 
real satisfaction from it, if it were only the 
pleasure of hearing some of our own favorite 
opinions handled with such a saucy freedom. 
Somewhat too much of this. 


PORTRAITS OF STATESMEN. 


It is the design of our series of portraits of 
living statesmen, to give one of every eminent 
political name in the country. The choice of 
these las not been, nor will be, guided by any 
scale of merit established by our own poor 
judgment, but by such various circumstances 
of propriety and convenience as may combine 
to make a name eligible for the month. In 
every instance the portraits have been obtained 
by the personal solicitation of the editor, and 





some have been got with gat difficulty, be- 
cause of the reluctance of the persons solicited 
to make their faces public. Many distinguished 
names have been passed over because of the 
difficulty of procuring good portraits in time for 
the engraver. Others have been inserted, not 
merely because they were well known, but be- 
cause they were in New York or Washington 
at the time, and could be daguerreotyped in a 
style fit forengraving. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the many difficulties that have been got 
over, and the satisfaction expressed 
with the appearance of our portrait series, a 
great deal of jealousy has appeared among the 
friends of some gentlemen, who conceive that 
their favorite names have been neglected, and 
others preferred. In some instances names of 
some eminence have been withdrawn from the 
subscription list, apparently through jealousy 
of the appearance of certain portraits. The 
editor will not say that such a withdrawal jus- 
tifies him in his choice, but he will venture so 
far as to regret his inability to do entire justice, 
and to beg the forbearance of his subscribers. 
It is clearly impossible to discover, to a cer- 
tainty, who are the most eminent persons in 
every part of this vast continent. Conspicuous 
and powerful men, and those who are well and 
popularly known, must sometimes be preferred 
before these whose fortune has not blown their 
fame quite as loudly in the direction of New 
York. We would therefore repeat the as- 
surance, that we do not assume in this series, 
to establish by our feeble judgment any scale of 
merit ; it is enough for the purpose that a name 
is conspicuous and eminent, either in a social, 
moral, or political sense. The procuring of 
these portraits is a profitless and invidious task 
for the editor, and nothing would have tempted 
him to engage in it but the belief that it would 
be rendering a real service to the party to make 
its leaders and statesmen known, if only w 
their portraits, in all parts of the Union. It 
will indeed rarely happen that, even with the 
best engraver, a perfect likeness will be given; 
the most that can be expected is an approxi- 
mation—a tolerable resemblance. Imperfect, 
however, as the best portrait must be, it is bet- 
ter than none, and when the best is done no 
more can be required. 

















